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Two Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Industry Conventions 


Two slogans were set up for this year’s meeting 
of the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association — “Things don’t just happen,” and 
“Consistent co-operation conquers.” They were 
vigorously and earnestly applied to the associa- 
tion’s convention and to that, as well, of the Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
which preceded it. There was a big attendance at 
both meetings, new high records being set, and 
there was evidence that both organizations were 
firmly purposed to make things happen for the 
general good and to co-operate in their achieve- 
ment. 

The National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association held its second annual meeting—the 
forty-eighth in the history of the organized indus- 
try when the predecessors of the association are 
counted—in the Mayflower hotel, Washington, 
October 29 to November 1. The Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs held its fourteenth 
annual meeting at the same place October 27 to 29. 
The sessions of the two organizations fitted well 
into one another, and the co-operative relations 
were supplemented by encouraging co-ordination. 

Technically and commercially the industry was 
able to report substantial progress during the past 
year. New problems had been met, and they were 
being well handled, in the development of new 
materials, processes, and products, and in connec- 
tion with the opportunities presented by the 
national movements for better housing. 

Much information on the progress of Federal 
recovery plans was given to the members of the 
industry by heads of the various agencies which 
function in this movement. The chairman of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation told at length of 
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the services of that agency in endeavoring to 
remedy conditions incident to the foreclosing of 
mortgages which was one of the most serious and 
widestspread features of the depression. The Co- 
ordinator of Industrial Co-operation, in the plan to 
find a means of doing some of-the things that were 
the purpose of the invalidated National Recovery 
Administration, told the convention what was in 
the President’s mind and gave an outline of the 
steps contemplated for the practical application 
of some sort of remedial efforts. The features of 
voluntary trade agreements under the guidance of 
the Federal Trade Commission were outlined at 
one session, but the association took no action with 
respect to this means of carrying on, in part at 
least, the work that had been started under the 
invalidated NRA code. 

Much interest naturally centered in the work 
of the Federal Housing Administration, because 
it is in that connection that the expansion of sales 
of paints, varnishes, and lacquers is most directly 
promoted. The industry was strongly advised to 
work harder for its potential share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in the spending which the FHA 
functioning is creating. The need for a more direct 
means of financing painting in connection with 
the better housing movement was laid before the 
convention by several speakers, and there was con- 
siderable discussion of why and how and what 
would happen. The association executives were 
authorized to consider this matter further, giving 
thought to the development of a plan of financing 
that would be available to home owners who 
desired to have some painting done. No definite 
plan was laid out, but the sentiment, while en- 
dorsing a “co-operative” undertaking, was more 
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favorable to the making of arrangements with a 
private financing agency than to the idea of form- 
ing an industry-owned lending corporation. 

The new wholesale division of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association completed 
its organization and got off to a promising start 
in a session that provided a number of informa- 
tive discussions of the wholesaler’s particular prob- 
lems and of his position with respect to the prob- 
lems of the industry as a whole. 

Marketing lessons were given in addresses on 
several occasions, and although some of the advice 
was clearly elementary, it was not unnecessarily 
so if the selling experiences of the industry in 
recent years is taken as the criterion. With its 
plain opportunities under the housing movement, 
the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry could be 
expected to show even greater improvement in the 
volume of its sales. Straightening out of various 
kinks which handicap has been pushed farther in 
the industry’s field of selling to manufacturers, It 
must be said, however, that the yeoman work of 
the respective divisions has done much for both 
trade sales and industrial sales. The opportunity 
to do more is greater with respect to the former. 

No changes were made in the N.P.V.L.A. official 
family in the annual election; a new office was 
created and filled to provide the appropriate hook- 
up for the new wholesale division. The paint 
technicians changed their executive personnel a 
little, but mostly as a matter of procession. 

The technical papers of the federation meeting 
were of special informative value this year. They 
showed clearly why “things don’t just happen” 
even when the new materials involved are most 
promising. 
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(The 
annual 


second 
Paint. 


ot the 
National 


opening 
meeting 


session 


of the 


Varnish and Lacquer Association Was 
convened in the Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, at 10:20 a.m., October 
30, President Ernest Trigg presiding.) 

President Trigg: It is my privilege 
to call this meeting to order and to 
convene the second annual convention 
of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association and the forty- 


eighth annual meeting of the organized 


industry 


On behalf of the officers and the 
members of the executive committee 
we welcome you all here, you and all 
of the other men who are out in the 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


Ernest T. Trigg 


President of the National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association 


corridor and finishing up their break- 
fasts. You know it always takes a lit- 
tle time the first morning of the con- 
vention in order really to get organized 
and under way and [ am sure the 
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SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


A\ssociation 


Washington, D. C., October 30 to November 1, 1935 


Wednesday, October 30 


First Session—Wednesday Forenoon 


We have guests with us today and 
I am very glad to recognize a guest 


from Birmingham, England, who is the 


honorary secretary of the Birming- 
ham Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Club. 


We are very glad to have Mr. K, G. 
Cooke here. I hope he is in the room; 
I know he is in the hotel. It is nice 
to have a cousin from across the seus 
come here and sit with us in our 
deliberations and if Mr. Cooke is here 
we would all be glad if he would step 
up in front and say just a word o1 
two to us Mr, Cooke 


Guests Welcomed 


Birmingham (England) Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Club 


K. G. Cooke The warmth and _ sin- 
cerity with which you have received me 
have left me so deeply moved as to be 
quite incapable of any intelligent con- 
tinuity of thought with which to ex- 
press my thanks. 

IT am now at the conclusion of a tour 
of your country which has been made it 
express speed. I have renewed = ac- 
quaintances made during Iny previous and 
only other visit, in 1933, and I have been 
privileged to make fresh and, I hope, last 
ing friendships I have talked with your 
executives and with your chemists and 
I have been deeply impressed with the 
high standards of everything in jeneral 
obtaining throughout your industry 

Individually and on behalf of the 
Birmingham club, of which I am a mem- 
ber—-and I think I may also say on be- 
half of the industry in Great Britain—TI 
wish to convey my best wishes and our 
best wishes for the continued and _ in- 


creased success of the American paint and 
varnish industry. 

{ am sailing for and 
vers 


will 


England tomorrow 
I am taking back with me many 
happy memories, memories which 
linger for many years 

That is all I have 
[I want to thank you 
my heart 


more 
of 


Once 
bottom 


to say 


from the 


Trigg: Thank Mr. 


President 
Cooke, 


It is 


you, 


now my privilege to recognize 
the delegates from the International 
Society of Master House Painters and 
Decorators. I need not tell you men 
of the very real common interest which 
exists between the manufacturers and 
those who apply the products. During 
the last several years we have worke:|l 
just as co-operatively as possible with 
the master painters, they have worked 


with us, and it has been a real pleas- 
ure to develop ways and means 1n 
Which through such co-operative et 
fort we could further our own inte! 
ects constructively. 

We recognize in dealing with this 
very important branch of the industry 
just as in dealing with any othe 
branch of the industry or, in fact, in 
dealing with our own companies, that 
there may be times that we can’t agree 
on every detail of functioning tI 
come ilong, but there are so ima 
things in common that are so big and 
important to all of us, that I am sure 
the feeling must exist that we can 
overlook the things in which we ma 
not agree te o ahead and do nn good 
iob o the thing where we ine 
perfect agreement and harmony 

Iam glad to say that the invitation 
to the international society ha vere 
iccepted by them and we have 
idvised that they will be repr ted 
it this meetin by their President \I 
John Dewar, by Mr. Frank Jon: ! 
by Mr. George S,. Stuat 

Is M) Dewar present 1 the roon 
It i little early in the morning; per 
hips they have not yet arrivea Is M} 
Jones or Mr. Stuart here? If nor, we 
Will call on them later in the conve) 
Tio! 

Another branch of the industry with 
Whom we have been co-operating very 
genuinely and I think with some de- 
gree of accomplishment is this organi- 
zation known as the Federation of 


a splendid 


Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 
I wonder, sometimes, how much the 
manufacturers, the presidents of our 
companies, and the heads of the sales 


and executive departments of vur vari- 


ous companies really know about ihe 
federation and what it is doing. it 
has been in the past more or less of a 
sort of orphan, working off bey itself, 
striving to do a good job and doing u 
good job, but without very much ap- 
preciation or recognition or under- 


standing on the part of the employers 
and the industry generally. 


I want to say to you that during 
the last two years it has been your 
president’s privilege to become quite 


familiar with the work that these men 


are doing, with the seriousness with 
which they approach the various 
problems having to do with produc- 


tion and technical matters in the in- 


dustry, and to know something about 
the results they have accomplished, 
and I just want to take this oppor- 
tunity of complimenting them on the 


good work that they are doing, of say- 


ing to the federation that we are de- 
lighted that they are organized the 
way they are, we are delighted they 
take the serious interest they do take, 
a far-flung interest all across the 
country that exists in the Federation 
of Production Clubs’ work, and to 
urge them to go forward in this un- 
dertaking to even greater accomplish- 
ments than those realized up to the 
present time, 

Mr. Anderson, as the president of 
that organization during the past 


year, has served this national associa- 


tion very well. He has been active in 
many of our undertakings and has 
been helpful and constructive, and we 
appreciate the work which he hab 
done. 

I am Officially now recognizing the 
federation of production clubs, and I 
should be very glad it Mr. Anderson 
as the President during the year just 


closed would say a word to us, 


Mr. Anderson, 
Roy B. Anderson: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of ihe national 


As retiring president of this 
orphan we appreciate very much your 
guidance through this past year, Mr 
Chairman, and your help. 


association. 


Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs 


The federation opened its 
Sunday afternoon and closed 
atter two and a half days 
work and some fun. 

I would like to 
attention to the Paint 
activity was started four years as 
an educational movement We wanted to 
bring together raw material people and 
equipment Manufacturers to show us in 
one place new developments, I think you 
will upon inspection of the Paint 
Show outside that this has proved to be a 
BRreat success 

Space the exhibition to 
contributors We could have had 
more but we felt that it should be 
to around forty otherwise it might 
come too commercial Through the 
ration of Mr. Trigg we have ar 

keep the Paint Show open until 
afternoon and I] Want to 
visit the Show if pos 


convention 
last evening 
of lots of 
eall particular 
This 


your 
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agree 


forty 
many 
kept 
he 
kind 


limits 


here to 


matints 
before our conve! 
are the result of work 
mmittees within the 
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before sur indu 
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ven 
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You perhaps know we have 
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having 


production want to join in 
meetings. 

I am very happy to report that we are 
taking steps this year to uy io bring into 
the federation this production club in 
England about which you just heard 
through Mr. Cooke. That club is the 
only production club in Englund and we 
have invited them to join in with our 
federation work and we sincerely trust 
that that invitation will be accepted. 

This year in membership we tried to 
correlate the membership of your asso- 
ciation with ours. We yryound «bout ninety- 
six members of the federation Memper- 
ship who were not members class A of the 
nution association, and these were re- 
ferred to your membership committee. At 
the same time, we found about 296 mem- 
bers of your association who are not 
members of ours and our membership 
committecs within the clubs are now try- 
ing to bring them into the yvederation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion appreciates you and your offices and 
thanks you for your great help and con- 
gratulates you on the fine year you have 


men 





Wallace F. Bennett 


Re-elected Vice-President of the 
Association 


had. We appreciate that co-operation is 
the keynote of success and we hope that 


each year will show even closer contacts 
between your association and the federa- 
tion. Thank you. 


President Trigg: The next order of 
business on the program is the report 
of the treasurer. Mr. Roh has acted as 
treasurer of this organization for a 
number of years. I wish that every 
member of the association and the in- 
dustry might realize the exact man- 
ner in which Mr. Roh handles the 
financial affairs of the association, the 


care with which the work is done, and 
the interest which he takes in it. I 
want to say for the president that the 


privilege of associating with Mr. Roh, 
discussing our problems with him from 


time to time, and the sympathetic un- 
derstanding and attitude which he has 
in regard to it, means much to the 
uccess of the president's work and 
of the organization as a whole. It 
Mr. Roh is in the room, I will call on 
him now to make his report as treas- 
ure) 
Treasurer's Report 

Charles J. Roh I just want to say, in 
reply to the generous words of our presi- 
dent, that I know I am in exactly the 
same position that you are You are 
here because you want to do your bit, 
and I am no different in that respect 
than you are. 

Sometimes I think, in this money busi- 
ness, that we think too much of the 
shekels and not enough of what they 
accomplish, and I want to put myself 
on record right now, without taking any- 
thing away from those who sare going to 
follow on the program, and based on the 
little reputation that I have in business, 
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KOSMOLAK 
For high grade lacquers and enamels. Good work: 
ing properties and intensity. 
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" DIXIE PERFECTO 
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A better than ordinary black for industrial purposes. 
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DIXIE 5 
KOSMOS 2 


Superior commercial grades for the paint trade. 


UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


NEW YORK, AKRON, CHICAGO AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES - CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


Members Carbon Blaek Export, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











spend 
return 
little amount 


where we 
great a 
the 


that there is no place 
money that we eget s0 
in our business as from 
we put in this big pot of the associa- 
tion, and the reason for that is this, that 
we pay a little dues but there are literally 
hundreds of men that add their personal 
effort to the spending of the little money, 


and that is what gives us the great Yre- 
turn. 

This financial statement which I am 
going to read to you doesn’t iInean Very 
much to me except this, that notwith- 
standing all the things that have hap- 
pened in the last two years, and the iact 
that we did start out with the very defi- 
nite idea that the one thing we would do 
was the job—we were going to do the 
job if we went into a hole so far as our 
finances were concerned, because very 
definitely the people that had any in- 


fluence in reference to this money that we 
have in the treasury made up our minds 
first that that was going to be the first 
thing we were going to do. 

Last year, you remember, we went into 


a hole for about $20,000, which we took 
out of our reserves. It was fortunate that 
there were enough people here in the 
last ten years that had the foresight to 
build a little reserve. I am glad to tell 
you now that that reserve is intact. We 
still have it, and this year our expendi- 
tures have not exceeded our income. 


should think that would be very gratify- 
ing. 

We felt at the beginning of the year 
that perhaps they would, and that is not 
the treasurer's job. I don't want to give 
you the feeling that it was any job of 
mine. I am just one of the cogs of a 
wheel that adds a little thinking to this 
constructive machine that we have work- 
ing for all of us, that looks at finances 
first to do a job, even thougn it might 
cost us something to dw it. 

The financial statement, 
I say, is secondary, 1 will 
now: 


which, again, 
read to you 


Receipts 


Membership dues, class “A,”’ $133,407.08. 
I don’t know how we got the eight cents 
on there, but that is what it is. 


Class “‘B,”’ $36,032.50. ‘The reason I am 





reading this is because sometimes the 
question is asked as to what 1s tne re- 
lationship between ass “A” and class 
“B.” You can see that class “B” is a 





very important .factor, and yet class “A” 


pays four times as much dues as class 
“po 
Class “C,” which are the members that 


belong to our local organizations, $6,270. 
You can see that relationship to the 
$133,407.08. 

Class “D,” who are our good Canadian 





members, 50. 
Class “EE,” which are the new mem- 
bers, the new distributor members ‘that 


have recently been amalgamated into the 
national association, $271.33, making a 
total of receipts 7rom dues of $176,531.21. 


I might add that our prospect of dues 
next year against this $176,531.21 is 
$181,000, In other words, we have in 


prospect from the present membership on 
the same basis this year $5,000 more than 
I reported. In other words, most of you 
are thinking about membership and you 
are going to have here a membership re- 








port which is going to surprise you. J 
don’t want to say anything about that 
because the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment should go to those people who do 
the job. 

Interest earned on marketable securt- 
ties, $3,884.34. 

There was transferred from the Na- 
tional Wholesale Paint Association, 
$817.19, and we have miscellaneous in- 





come of $19.66, 


$181,2 


making a total of 





Disbursements 
were as follows:—Ad- 
and general expense, 
$90,067.77; Our building maintenance cost 
us $5,366.72; our scientific section, 
$39,136.76; our “Save the Surface” cam- 
pa , $10,234.72; our traffic bureau, 
$3,185; unfair competition, $1,900.23; 
“Clean Up and Paint Up" campaign, 


$15,550.33 ; our industrial sales, $4,411.25; 


Qur expenses 
ministrative 











our wholesale’ division, $610.19; our 
Federal housing, $3,575.70; and our pro- 
vision for charge-outs during the year of 
dues, $4,500—$178,538.67 An excess of 


operating income over 


$2,713.76 


expense of 








We had, of course, some deductions 
from that, that are not recurring, one of 
them being the difference between cirect 
expense of code administration and ..‘im- 
bursement by the Vaint Industry Recoy- 
ery Board amounts to $2,689 Then we 
run our business down there just the 
same as vou run your factories, so there 
were charge-offs to depreciation of our 
buildings and _ (fixtures amounting to 
$5,682.82 It is that item, $5,682.82 
which is a bookkeeping item. ‘aven't 
lost a copper We have just charged 
off of our capital account; consequently 
the cash pesition has not been disturbed 

We have the buildings down there, you 
know, that are free and clear, and we 
have charged against that depreciation 
amounting to $26,000, but our operating 
expenses have actually been confined 
within our income 

I just want to tell you, too, that the 
budget and finance committee have 
worked very sympathetically with the 
officers and of course lave always con- 
formed their ideas to those of the di- 
rectors because of the importance of go- 
ing forward 

Assets 

Our assets are as follows We have 
eash amounting to $24,346.13 last year 
at the same period we had $°6,000 Our 
dues receivable, none of which are over 
six months old, are $5,350.84. i am quite 
sure that you gent'emen who know the 
difficulties in collections these days will 
say that is a small amount when it is 
compared to the total of over $180,000 

Our securities which are in United 
States bonds and a small proportion in 
municipals, we have on our books at 
$110,031.98. I know you will be glad to 
know that those securities today ire 
worth $116,000. 

Our inventories, which consist of pro- 
motional matter most'y, amount to 
$10,050.37. Our land and our buildings 
and the contents of them, less deprecia- 
tion, amount to $173,729.26 Miscellane- 
ous other assets amount to $4,379.31 
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Liabilities 
Our liabilities against this $327,000 
are: Accounts payable, $2,378.68; and 


members’ dues paid in advance amount- 
ing to $1,640, or a total of $4,018.68; and 
our capital set-up as an industry 
amounts to net $327,887.89. 

I have before me here Ernst & Ernst's 
audit. They make no recommendations, 
They tell us that they have checked 
our income against our outgo. They tell 
us that we are properly insured and that 


Charles J. Roh 


Re-elected Treasurer 


the officers signing checks are bonded. I 
would be very glad indeed, if anyone in 
the room would like to inspect this audit- 


ing report, if he would just get in touch 
with me and I will be glad to show it 
to him. 

If there are any questions that I can 
answer, I will be very glad to, in refer- 
ence to the finances, and if I can’t 1 am 
sure we can get the answer. Thank you 
very much. 

President Trigg: Thank you, Mr. 
Roh. Are there any questions with 
regard to the treasurer's report? If 
not, I think a motion to receive and 
file the report would be in order. Do 
I hear such a motion? 

Wells Martin: I so move. 


(The motion was regularly seconded.) 
President Trigg: It is regularly 


moved and seconded that the treus- 
urer’s report be received and filed. All 
in favor please indicate by saying 
‘aye.” Contrary, “no.” It is unani- 
mously adopted. 

I am very glad now to present an- 
other stalwart worker in the ranks of 
this industry, a man who has long 


served in the cause, who has occupied 


various positions of responsibility and 
honor in the association, and a man 
who through his contacts, through his 
friendly relationships and through his 
fine personality has contributed tre- 
mendously to bringing about that 
splendid spirit of co-operation and 
good will and respect and helpfulness 
that exists in this industry. During 


this last year he has been good enough 
to serve as chairman of our national 
membership committee and I am not 
going to tell you anything myself about 
what that committee has accomplished, 
I would much rather Mt. Peters would 

















do sc. If Mr. Peters will come forward, 
we will appreciate it. 
Membership Dividend 

E. V. Peters: I shall speak to you very 
briefly as chairman of the membership 
committee The report has been pub- 
lished and I presume you have it, and 
that gives you the essential facts of the 
work of the membership committee this 
year 

Before starting, however, on any re 
marks on that subject, I wou'd just like 
to personally respond to Mr. Cooke's few 
remarks here this morning \ few years 
ago when I had the honor of being presi- 
dent of this association, Mrs. Peters and 
I visited England as your president and 
the recollection of the cordial reception 
hospitality, which the industry in Great 
Britain extended, is something that we 
shall never forget and we are especially 
vlad to see Mr. Cooke here 

In connection with the membership 
work, gentlemen, this year, I may ay 
briefly that as the report shows we have 
a total membership of 850, or did a of 
October 15 I understand that yesterday 
that total membership was increised to 
864, Which represents the ‘argest mem 
bership in the history of this association, 
embracing, as it does, class A, B 
CC, D, and FE members I think the n- 
dustry presents today in associational 
effort and organization the strongest set 
up that we have ever had 

It is true that last year we had thie 
NRA to deal with and the great ripe 
that the NRA ive us in inducing many 
companies to affiliate with the organiza- 
tion As you all know, the NRA went out 
of being as a governmental agency n 
July of this year, and I think that the 
fact that we have today the biggest mem 
bership in our history is a sp'endid testi 
monial to the value that companies in our 
industry place upon this association and 
the value of the co'lective thinking that 
we are doing. 


obvious to all of 
whether we have 


It must be 
vou that as we 


perfectly 
go along, 








the NRA or whether we have something 
else, as long aS we are going to be in 
business the chances are that we will 
have to do more and more collective 


thinking. Individual companies, individ- 
uals, will probab’y not be able to success- 
fully cope with the common problems that 


we are going to have in the next few 
vears, and it ought to be a very gratify- 
ing thing to each of us individually in 


our businesses to realize that behind this 
individual effort of ours there is this 
association that is tilling the general soil, 
fertilizing the genera! fields in which we 
can plant our individual seeds of effort. 


Need for Individual Effort 


I think the association has never had 
any idea that the work which it is trying 
to do ought to supplement or in any way 
lessen the individual efforts that each one 


of you have to make, but they are try- 
ing to make the general soil in which 
we work more fertile. 

Political parties, capital, labor, other 
industries, are functioning collectively. 
| think, Mr. President, that our own in- 


almost 
has set 


with its example of 
of collective effort 


dustry here, 
a half-century 


the example to a great many other in- 
dustries and has been an inspiration to 
them in the results which we have 
achieved through collective effort. 


More recently I think we are witnessing 
in Europe collective effort of nations. 
One of the greatest experiments in the 
history of the world I think is now under 


way along the lines of collective effort, 
and 1 think regardless of what we in- 
dividually may feel about the League of 


Nations or collective effort of that sort, 
most of us I believe feel just a little bit 
more secure, just a little bit more confident 
in the ultimate working out of peace and 
equity due to the fact that a collective 
effort of civilized nations is under way 
to that end. 

There is one thing about our collective 


effort that I think we all should realize 
in our industry, and that is that non- 
members of our association, people who 


don't belong, essentially receive the bene- 
fits of your collective effort, and we just 
hope that the time is going to come, and 
| think we have evidence of it this year 
and had last year, that there is a grow- 


ing feeling on the part of many of these 
companies wh don't belong, who don't 
contribute, whe don’t pay any of the 
freight, that they will get tired of riding 
free and wiil want to contribute their 
share to this collective effort which we 
are making. 

[ am not going to take up your time 
to attempt ts catalog or appraise the 
value of work the association does, but 


it would be a very easy thing to appraise 





E. V. Peters 


Chairman on Membership 


these things and set down and = prove 
them, amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars a year—just a few of our efforts 
could easily be proven to be worth several} 
milion dollars a year to the industry as 
i whole, and those benefits fall upon 
members and noumembers alike 
Help of All Needed 
Our association is getting so large that 
this work of the membership committee, 
in my opinion, is too much of a job for 
any small membership committee, and I 
think maybe we are all making a mis 
take when we appoint a membership com- 
mittee each year and say, “That is your 
job, go out and get new members.” 


I think to safeguard the investment 


which you have got here, this job of con- 
verting potential members, potential com- 
panies, to membership in this association 
should not be left exclusively to the work 
of the membership committee I think 
you gent'emen in your cities have got to 
do all you can not only to get new mem- 
bers but to instill a greater faith ana 
confidence amongst our present members 
in the work of this association, 

It is very gratifying to your member- 
ship committee to be able to come before 
you at this time and report the fact 
that we have the largest membership 
our history ut we still have conside1 
uble distance to go there is a lot ot 
work to be done 

I just want, in closing, to convey my 


personal thanks to the members of the 





membership committee who have worked 
this past year all over the United States 
We have a member in practically every 
city. These men have en their time, 
they have given their effort, in a rei 
many cases they have given their money 
to enhance the value of your investment 
and I would like to take this occasior 
to personally convey my) thant 1¢ this 
splendid committee who have worked so 
faithfully this past year in your interest 
William H. Jarden, jr As one who 
has gone through the throes of a mem- 


impaign I feel somewhat 


bership ‘ 
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qualified to express an opinion, and it 
is that Mr. Peters has done a magni- 
ficent job in the past year. 

In football, a coach tries to instill 
into his players not only offensive 
playing, but defensive as well, 


It was really predicted, when the 
NRA was abolished, that our mem- 
bership would be pretty well shot, 


and if we have ever attended a football 
game we have heard the familiar 
shout from the students’ stand, “Hold 
that line!’’ and how well Mr. Peters has 


held the line is attested to by the 
fact that our membership is stronger 
today than it ever has been in the 


history of the association, 

I believe it is up to us to extend a 
vote of thanks to Mr Peters for the 
very splendid work he has done this 
past year. 

The motion was severally seconded. 

President Trigg: The president is 
glad to put the motion made by Mr. 
Jarden to extend a vote of thanks to 


Mr. Peters and the membership com- 
mittee fur the fine work they have 
done. 

The motion was voted upon and 


unanimously carried. 
(The formal report of the committee 
on membership follows.) 


Membership Gains 


(The report of the committee on 
membership was as follows.) 

Your national membership committee is 
pleased to report, as of date, a member- 
ship of 849 manufacturing and wholesale 
members. This represents the highest 
membership in our associational history. 
Local associations account for 320 class 
© members, making a total of 1,169. 

During 1934 a tremendous gain in 
membership was achieved under the 
able and effective chairmanship of W. H. 
Jarden, jr. We are pleased to report 
that the great gains made last year have 
been retained and many more new and 
desirable members have joined our ranks 
this year. 


During this year, to October 15, 
twenty-four resignations have been ac- 
cepted and 113 new members’. have 


joined, representing a net gain of eighty- 
nine new members. The tabulation fol- 
loving, shows the geographic location of 
our members and the gains and resigna- 
tions in each city. 

Within the current year the National 
Wholesale Paint Association, composed of 
paint, varnish and lacquer wholesalers, 
have as a group joined this association 
and become our wholesale division. This 
important action is one more step forward 
in the unification and amalgamation of 
various branches of the industry. Your 
association now composed of paint, var- 
nish and lacquer manufacturers, raw ma- 
terial interests, and wholesalers, embraces 
a scope of interest within the industry 
never previously equalled. This broader 
foundation with our ever-increasing total 
membership, augurs well for the future 
of our association, and imposes on the 
association additional and increased re- 
sponsibilities. It likewise provides in- 
creased opportunity for usefulness to our 
collective industry. 

The work of promulgating knowledge 
of the association to all present members 
and that of obtaining new ones, has been 
carried on during the year by members 
of the membership committee throughout 
the country who have given generously 
of their time and _ effort. They have 
worked to safeguard and increase the 
value of your investment in the associa- 
tion. Staff headquarters at Washington 
have done a tremendous amount of work 
assisting the committee in its efforts. 
The chairman takes this opportunity of 
expressing his deep appreciation, as well 
as yours, to our steering committee, our 
membership committee and Washington 
staff, all of whom have labored diligently 





and unselfishly to achieve the present 
status. 
(The manufacturer and wholesaler 


memberships of the various affiliated 
local associations were reported as 
follows.) 





Oct. 1 
Gained. Lost. 
Atiamt@® ..cceses 0 0 
Baltimore 5 0 
Boston (New Eng 
land) cevueasee ae 16 2 59 
Buffalo ...esceeeee 10 0 0 10 
Chicago ciceiasee ae 6 1 57 
Cincinnati .....+6. 12 5 0 17 
Cleveland .. Saat 51 1 2 4) 
Columbus <7 5 1 0 6 
Dayton . ° 4 1 0 5 
Denver Hi 0 0 5 
Detroit ee 21 3 0 24 
Indianapolis oa 16 0 0 16 
Kansas (ity... 10 0 1 9 
Los Angeles 29 4 1 32 
Louisville 19 1 iD aU 
Memphis . s 0 “ 
Milwaukee 13 2 l 14 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 12 * “a 17 
New Orleans 10 0 0 Ww 
New York 158 18 3 17% 
Omatl ceeeecese 9 1 0 Ww 
Philadelphia coense 83 5 5 83 
Pitt irgh 5 3 1 17 
Portland, Ove 6 l 0 7 
Richmond S 6 1 0 7 
San Francisco 34 0 37 
Savannah a 2 0 9 2 
Seattle 8 1 0 9 
St Louis 36 3 0 39 
roledo 4 1 1 4 
Washington 2 1 a 4 
\t ue m6 23 6 ren 
Is THO 113 »4 849 
President Trigg: Now it is my pleas- 
ire to present our next speaker to 
vou. I.am not introducing him to you 
hecause many of you know him, and 
others who don’t happen to know him 
will remember him. I want to say to 


him that many of the members of our 
association are still talking about the 
splendid address he made to us at our 
convention last year 
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+ Suan) alk sad eeden 
Rana # 189° as true Today 
eC is ~ RTA tea HINTS ON VARNISH. 


: . Zh Aas ; . ET Ul 
We do not claim that ‘*we 
R NEW PROJECTS are the people” and that ‘**wis- 
re en re ee dom shall die with us.” We 


do not say that no other firm 


CAN SERVE YOU ON YOU 


makes good varnish. 

What we claim ts that our 
varnishes are ALWAYS good. 
What we say is that we never 
slacken our vigilance —-that 
every batch is made with utmost 
care, and perfectly ripened. — It 
is not hit and miss. It is straight 
hit every time. 

Is the Murphy name on it? 
Then you may depend on tt. 


MurRPHY VARNISH Co. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY AG 


NEWARK, N. J. 


In the battle for supremacy, careful training and sci- 
entific handling are essential to success. Just so have 
rigid control and the results of intelligent research 
given those qualities to Binney & Smith paint pig- 
ments which”’make them; winners whenjput to the test. 


Jhe CARBON BLACKS //, MAPICO COLORS 


ROYAL SPECTRA MAPICO BLACK 


SUPERTEX 
A 
SUPER SPECTRA No. 999 MAPICO REDS 
No. 110, No. L-110, No. M-135 


LAKOBLAK No. 242 
SUPERBA EXCELSIOR No. 516 RED—Light, Medium, Deep 


Jhe COBLACS MAPICO BROWNS 
STANDARD COBLAC Nos. 418, 419, 420, 421 
STANDARD GLOBLAK 
SPECIAL 56 COBLAC MAPICO YELLOWS 
SPECIAL 56 GLOBLAK Lemon, Orange, Dark Orange 

Dhe BONE BLACKS Dark Orange Special 


IVO—No. 100, No. 1, No. 457 INDIAN REDS 


COLLOIDAL BLACK-DISPERSION A for Water Paints 


BINNEY & SMITH 0 this . BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


i ffer their felicitati 
occasion to offer their felicitations to 41 EAST 42Np STREET, NEW YORK 


visiting delegates to the convention. 














To my own personal knowledge this 
man has, for at least twenty-five years 
and probably longer, been devoting a 
very substantial part of a busy life, a 
life busy with his own affairs, but de- 
voting a substantial part of it, to pub- 
lic matters Back in the days when he 
was president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, working then 
diligently on business problems affect- 
ing the welfare of all of us, and sub- 
sequent to that serving on various 
boards and commissions, some of them 
of a voluntary nature and some of them 
appointments from the government it- 
self, regardless of administration, 
working to help straighten out difficul- 
ties on the one hand and to plan pro- 
cedures and development to better 1n- 
dustry on the other, serving both in 
this country and in Europe, this man 
has made a wonderful contribution io 
the welfare of business as a whole, 

His fine experience, his understand- 
ing of human nature, and his in- 
defatigable application to the work 
which he has in hand—and I use that 
term advisedly, because it is 1n- 
defatigable, and we wonder sometimes 
how it is possible for him to put in the 
hours every day and the days every 
week that he does in his duties—these 
qualifications especially fit him to hotd 
the very responsible position he does 
hold as chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

I want to say just a word about that 
board. It is a board of five men of 
which our speaker is the chairman, 
and those five men have the responsi- 
bility of four separate and distnict 
government activities that affect the 
welfare of all of us. They have charge 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, which is a banking system set up 
in twelve districts of the country, sim- 
ilar to that of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a position to and actually 
making loans in bulk to the ordinary 
distributors of money, to property 
owners in the shape of first mortgages 








on small homes. Then they have 
charge of that outstanding activity 
known as HOLC—Home Owners Loan 


Corporation, they have charge of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
work, and they have charge of the in- 


surance on shares in the building and 
loan associations. So there are four 
jobs being handled by this board of 


five men, and I think you will all agree 
with your president when he says that 
this one government activity at least 
has been handled with less criticism, 
with less public disturbance, and with 
more appreciation and value and re- 
sults to the general rank and file of 
our people than has been possible with 
many of the others. That result has 
only been accomplished because of de- 
votion to the work and the fair, intel- 
ligent manner in which it has been 
handled by the chairman and members 
of his board, 

So far HOLC concerned, it is 
probably the biggest corporation in the 
world. When its work iaking over 
mortgages on distress property is ecom- 


as is 


of 


pleted it will have mortgages in excess 
of three billion dollars and it will hold 
mortgages on over iive million homes 
in the United States, not because the 
Government through this agency has 
wanted to take over these mortgages 
but to save the homes for these hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who 
otherwise would have been dis- 


possessed and they with their furniture 


probably turned out into the street. 
So as an agency to bring relief io 
those people it has done a_ splendid 
job. 


Then on top of that in doing this ‘t 
has served to assist, perhaps save the 
life of many building and loan associa- 
tions or other financial institutions that 
have had money tied up in mortgages 
on properties that looked pretty sour to 


them. It is our business because all 
of the properties on which mortgages 


are so taken over by the HOLC have 


had to be put into proper coudition 
before they were taken over. 
This is the kind of work which our 


next speaker is responsible for and is 


carrying on, and I can say to you do- 
ing a splendid job. I know you all 
realize that. 


Mr. Fahey, we are delighted to have 
you with us again this year. We wel- 
come you and will appreciate your 
saying to us whatever you care to. 

John H. Fahey: I very much appre- 
ciate the generosity of the compliments 
which your chairman pays to me per- 
sonally and to our board. I wish we could 
conscientiously believe that they were 
fully deserved, but I am bound in all 
honesty to say to you that while we have 
all been struggling to do the best we 
could we could hardly succeed even to 
the extent that we have without the co 
operation and assistance of a great army 
of very able and very efficient men who 
have entered upon this work of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board with devo- 
tion and energy. 

I wonder if I 
that when it comes to talking 
lic service your chairman here is one of 
those men whom, as you all know, has 
been s@ outstanding in the unselfishness 
of the service that he has rendered for 
many years that it is hardly becoming in 
him to express the kind of compliments 
that he does to me relative to this type 
of work. But, after all, ladies and gentle- 


digress to 
about pub- 


might Say 


men, it doesn’t matter much who does it, 
if we each of us in our own way, in 
our own particular sphere, try to do at 


least our share. 
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To me one of the most gratifying 
things about this service of the last two 
years, which I didn’t seek but which I 
felt impelled to take a part in after 


I was drawn into it, has been the realiza- 
tion of the number of really able, aver- 
¢ » every-day American citizens whom 
you can quickly bring together to deal 
with an emergency project like that of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, and 





it is true not only of this agency but it 
is true of many others engaged on this 
emergency work I am convinced that 


except during the period of the war there 
has never been a time within my knowl- 
edge when more men of the different party 
affiliations as a matter of fact and dif- 
ferent points of view but animated by a 
common purpose to be helpful, have been 








John H. Fahey 
Chairman of the HOLC 


brought together here in Washington as 
during the last three or four years and 
out across the country. 

In our own experience while there have 
been obvious defects in organization here 
and there—there still are; it isn’t so easy 
to throw together an army of twenty 
thousand people in eight or ten months 
and think that they are going to do as 


good a job as you have a right to expect 
of them if you have five or six or eight 
or ten years to build up an organization— 
nevertheless I repéat it really is most 
gratifying to observe how good a job men 
will do when they are once inspired with 
the feeling that they have a duty to per- 
form and that there is something more 
than weekly compensation which comes 
in what they are trying to do. 

With that introduction, Mr. Fahey 
went on to tell of the development of 
HOLC policies during the past year, 
from the time when it had refinancing 
upplications amounting to about 
$5,400,000, During the year it had re- 
ceived from 40,000 to 125,000 applica- 
tions a month, he said. Development 
following the increased authorization 
by Congress had proceeded rapidly and 
in a manner that was a helpful con- 
tribution to the remedying of serious 
conditions brought about by actual and 
threatened foreclosures, which had 
been made at the rate of 10,000 a day 
and had resulted, as early as 1932, in 
the dispossessing of more than 1,000,- 
000 families. The social dangers of 
these conditions were intimated by the 
speaker, and the salutary effects of 
their remedying were pointed out. 

Functioning of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system and of the Federal 
savings and loan associations were re- 
viewed by Mr. Fahey, who said that 
862 of the associations had been organ- 
ized, with capital totaling $420,000,000, 
of which $232,000,000 had been pro- 
vided by private subscribers. These 
associations, he said, had the full con- 
fidence of the public, a condition that 
helped greatly in their organization 
and functioning. The work of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration was also related. The need 
for the combined services was shown 
by Mr. Fahey in a summary of income 
data for the era of greatest prosperity: 
during that period, he said, about 60 
percent of the families in the country 
had incomes of less than $1,500 a year 

Pointing out that the work of the 
government's financial assistance or- 
ganizations was 95 percent but help to 
private institutions to meet public 
needs, Mr. Fahey declared that it had 
been necessary for government to 
help in the face of panic, but that this 
assistance could and should be gradu- 


ally withdrawn. This, he added, de- 
pened wholly on whether private in- 
dustry would exert itself to meet the 


public demand and the extent to which 
this was accomplished. 

In the course of his detailed discus- 
sion of HOLC and allied functioning, 
the speaker pointed out that the use 
of substantial quantities of paint had 
been an important part of the work. 


In conclusion, Mr. Fahey said:— 


I don't mean to say that we haven't 
made great gains. We have. We have 
a long distance to go yet, gentlemen. Gov- 
ernment can do something in leadershtp, 
but very little without your co-operation 
and without the co-operation of every 
private interest in the country. 

If I may be perfectly frank with you 
about it, and it reverts to some of the 
things that your Mr. Peters was saying, 
and it goes back to some of the things 
that I have had opportunity to observe 
because of some familiarity with the or- 
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ganizations of business men over the last 
twenty-five years, the great failure of 


business men and other private interests 


in this country is their failure to recog- 
nize their common interest. 

You talk about membership in an as- 
sociation like this. Too many men are 
inclined to say, “Well, what is it going 
to put in my pocket? What am I going 
to get out of it for the $100 or $125 that 
I chip in?’’ 

The nickel in front of his eye constant- 
ly blinds him to the possibilities of the 


$10 bill a foot away. In other words, the 
common interest is the greatest interest. 
It is all right enough for us to compete 
between ourselves, but unless we attack 
these problems unitedly, with a determi- 
nation really to get at them and find out 
what the facts are and, having obtained 
the facts, just to do something about it, 
inviting the leadership and co-operation of 
government where we want it, criticizing 
it if you will when it is wrong but recog- 
nizing its needs when it is right, then I 
think we will not make fast progress. 

After all, what is this government of 
ours? It is all of us, and the crises of 
the last five years have proven that when 
we get up against a real difficulty all of 
us have to get together then whether we 
like it or not. Only the power represented 
by government serves in the crisis of war, 
and only the power represented by gov- 
ernment, the united strength of every last 
one of us, is powerful enough to meet a 
great business or financial crisis. 

My appeal to you gentlemen as repre- 


senting one great industry is that you 
shall not let aything interfere with 
united effort on your part, the liberal 


expenditure of your money to get facts in 
attacking with other business interests 
this really important housing problem to 


the advantage of your country and to 
your own advantage. 

Thank you very much. 

President Trigg:—Mr. Fahey, thank 


you very much. We appreciate every- 
thing you have said to us. 

Now, it is my privilege to present to 
you another speaker who brings to his 
task and his work a wealth of experi- 
ence. This man, while he is a large 
employer of labor himself, through the 
operation of his stock and dairy farms 
in the South, through the operation of 


one of the largest printing plants in 
the South he is an employer, at the 
same time he is a great friend of labor 
and for twenty-seven years he has 
been the president of the Pressmen’s 
Union, and let me say twenty-seven 


peaceful years have passed under his 
reign as president of that organization. 

He is a man who has found time in a 
busy life to do lots for his fellow men 


and people in his community have 
occasion to know of it in many ways. 
For example, he has a_ tuberculosis 
sanitarium on one of his estates in 
Tennessee which is free for the use of 
any of his people. So he has been a 
human being while being a farmer, 
being a business man, being on the 
board of directors or other officer of 


many corporations, some large ones, in 
this country. 

That has been the background of the 
man whom the President of the United 
States has called to his aid and assist- 


ance in surveying this moot question 
of NRA, to find out and if possible to 
co-ordinate the thinking of our busi- 


ness people and of labor, all factors in- 
volved and interested in the situation 
on this subject and what, if possible, 
there may be in the future so far as it 
is concerned, and Major Berry has been 
good enough to come away from his 
busy activity to talk to us for a minute 
on the subject of ‘What About NRA?” 
So I have great pleasure now in in- 
troducing to you Major Berry, 


What About NRA? 


Address by Maj. George L. Berry 
Co-ordinator for Industrial 
Co-operation 


Major George L. Berry: I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of being per- 
mitted to associate myself with you upon 
this occasion, and I say that because of 
a most friendly relationship that I have 
had with the representatives of this indus- 
try in the past. 

It was my 
have been the 


pleasure and privilege to 
division administrator of 
the NRA, and under that division came 
the code for the paint and varnish indus- 
try of the United States, and therefore I 
was brought in rather intimate touch with 


the representative men of this industry 
who participated in the construction and 
the administration of that code, and I 
want to pay my compliments to their 


capacity and their generosity and to the 
gentlemanliness of their approach in the 
fulfillment of the duties of their office 
Just a very tew weeks ago—three 
weeks I think it is now—the President 
announced to the country that I had been 
selected the Co-ordinator for Indus- 
trial Co-operation. I assure you that this 
appointment was made without consult- 
ing me about it, but I accepted the re- 
sponsibility because the President indi- 
cated the desire that I undertake this 
task I talked with him over the "phone 
with reference to the matter and I said, 
“Mr. President, what is this new re- 
sponsibility that you have imposed upon 
me And he proceeded to explain the 
details attendant to the work. I said, 
“Yes, I remember something about the 
ordinator suggested In connection 
with the public works program.” 
You may recall that prior to the 
ment of the $4,800,000,000 bill, the 
papers announced that I would be the 
co-ordinator in the conduct of that work 
I succeeded in persuading the President 
that that would be a very unfortunate 
act upon his part. So I told him over 
the ‘phone, “I have been thinking about 
this word, ‘‘co-ordinator,’’ and I have 
finally concluded that a co-ordinator is 


as 


CO- as 


enact- 
news- 


9 





something like the innocent bystander 





Who attempts to compose a family dif- 
ference, He is the first man to be shot.” 
And he responded in that characteristic 
manner by saying, ‘‘George, that is cor- 
reet. Good night!’’—and he hung up on 
me, 
Character of Task 

I labor under no illusions with refer- 
ence to this situation, gentlemen. I ap- 
preciate fully the character of the task 
and the _ difficulties attendant thereto. 
But LI am persuaded—and I may be in 
error—that the practicalities involved in 
industrial co-operation—and I mean 
that—are a very sound activity that 
should challenge the attention and the 


co-operation of every industrialist in this 
country. 

I am not here to present a brief for 
the National Recovery Administration or 
act. I 


the national industrial recovery 

am in no wise associated with the pres- 
ent National Recovery Administration. 
It is a separate and distinct institution. 


With all of its weaknesses, however, and 
with all the misunderstandings attendant 


to the considerations given the measure 
and the administration of it, the fact it 
seems to me _ still is evident that it 
stopped definitely a further and more 
violent disintegration in industry. It at 
least laid a floor that in a measure pro- 
hibited the further destruction of the 
price structure of the commodities that 
you and every other industrial group of 
this country is engaged in manufactur- 
ing and selling. 

In addition to that, it did bring into 


relationship the men of industry for the 


first time in the history of the nation. 
It did make acquainted John Brown in 
the paint manufacturing industry with 
Sam Smith of the same industry, and 
that is good. I have felt all the while— 
and I am prepared to have the record 


examined as to the accuracy of this state- 
ment-—that there is an inescapable com- 
munity of interests between employers— 


Management and owners—and labor in 
the conduct of business. I feel that the 
man, Whether he be called an employer 
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Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-opera- 


tion 
br an employee, who will disregard that 
community of interest is a traitor to the 
industry in which he is engaged, because 
| have discovered in my rather meager 
and insignificant experiences in life that 
neither the Management, the stockhold- 
ers, nor the workers, can take out of 


business more than they put into it, and 
in the 


the yvreater their concentration 

elimination of waste in all of its 
ramifications and characteristics, the 
more profitable, the more stable will be 


industry, and more responsive will it be 
and 


to both the employer, the investor 
to labor. 
It is upon that basis that I approach 


this subject. I think we would all agree, 


ventlemen, that there is, if not made at 
least in the making, a very definite de- 
termination upon the part of the states- 
men and perhaps the politicians of this 
country to see to it that the farmers of 
the nution are adequately protected in 
the matter of the price of their product. 
Now that situation isn’t chargeable to 
any of the various and sundry political 
parties It wouldn't matter what politi- 
cal party was in control of the govern- 
ment, the die is cast that there will 
be permanent and definite legislation— 
it may not be called the AAA or the 
XYZ, und it may not be in John Brown's 
language or Sam Smith’s—but it is in- 
evitable that there will be a permanent 
Federal policy with respect to the prob- 
lems of agriculture contemplating the 
establishment of a price for the farmer's 
product. 


Agriculture Needs Help 


If you read the papers, and I know 
you do, and if your attention has been 
directed to the declarations of prospec- 
tive candidates for public office, you will 
observe that my statement is general 


and is applicable to all political thinking 


in this country, and I think there is rare 
ubstance and justification in that, be- 
cause after all, we have come to know 
in industry in this country that our con- 
cern With regard to the farmer must 
exceed that point of being satisfied that 
he is enjoying a status of sustenance— 
mere sustenance We have come to real- 
ize that he must not only live in some 
degree of comfort but that he must have 
a profit for his products because he is 
representative of very nearly one-half 
of the total purchasing power of the 
nation, and therefore our interest in him 


has come out of this vast trying and dis- 
tressing experience of the depression 

If that be true, and I think it both 
from the matter of permanent legislation 


is, 
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and likewise from the matter of purcha 

ing power, what is the situation as it 1 

lates to industry? Are we to continu 
the lopsided economic situation that has 
prevailed in the past? Is the agricultural 
Situation to be in the sky in prosperity 
with industry in the depths of despair’ 
I don’t regard that as a practical, logical 
economic condition for this country. I feel 
that there should be some balancing 
parity if we are to establish stability and 
Maintain it. I don’t mean 100 percent 
Stability because there is no such institu- 
tion in the life of human beings, but ob- 
viously a topheavy condition is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the whole. 

Industry in this country is 
unacknowledged, unsponsored orphan 
boy. Your representation in the matter 
of solidarity of purpose is just about neg- 
ative—just about zero. I am proposing 
to make effective the voice and the ex- 
pression of industry of this country, and 
when I say industry I not only’ mean 
management and the stockholders, but I 
mean the labor engaged in industry with 
you and who are your partners. ; 

Well, Georgie, that is some task? The 
task is of sufficient importance, it seems 
to me, to justify the giving of my time 
to this government without compensation 
for more than two years. That may 
tablish a genuineness of purpose and it 
may not, but I believe in the possibilities 
and I am prepared to be handled as the 
innocent bystander if it is necessarv. 

[ have sent out 5,300 letters of in- 
quiry, to inquire if the men of industry 
are sufficiently interested to sit down and 
talk about this subject of adequate pro- 
ection to private industry in the United 
States. It was a letter of inquiry. 


like the 


es- 


Conference a Certainty 


I am pleased to be able to say to vou 
that ‘4 percent have indicated their will- 
ingness to sit down and talk Some 1 
percent are still in the throes of uncer- 
tainty and are engaging themselves in 
the discussion of the real or imaginary 
iniquities of the past, but we are going 
to have this round-table conference and 
I hope to be able to set up in this roun- 
try a concentration of minds and jude- 
ment and conclusions and determinations 
that will be sufficiently intelligent prac- 
tierl and logical to challenge the’ atten- 
tion of the Congress of the J’nited States 
a It is going to be industry’s party 
There is to be no speech-making or paper- 
reading. It is going to be a conference 
of men whose community of interest is 
so obvious that there can be no serious 
question as to that statement. 

My friends, I again repeat that T seek 
your advice and your co-operation in the 
enterprise. In the early part of Decem- 
ber this meeting will occur. f mm j;roing 
to ask the industrial groups of this coun- 
try, related groups, to sit down and write 
their ticket without interference of a gov- 
ernment official or of politicians, but a 
group of those who are engaged in re- 
lated industries, such as yours, will pre 
pare your program and select a Man Tron 
your group as your ambassador to trans- 
mit your conclusions, and your ambassa- 
dor with others of similar related (fTroups 
will form the permanent, I hope institu 
tion from which we will have the rare ox 
perience of submitting something jointly 
if it is to be submitted, to the Con rress 
of the United States, that will meet. our 
requiremets. If we fail in this task. we 
shall be compelled to acknowledee that 
we don’t know what we want, and that 
our fut»re destinies are in the hands «of 
the politicians, 
_ Those who do not want to participate 
in the discussion in frankness, without 
obligation, of the same problems of in- 
dustry, those who are not aware that the 
same disease—cut-throat competition—is 
with us again, those who are not willing 
to appreciate that disintegration even {n 
this period of prosperity and stability ean 
occur, will disregard it, and then TI don’t 
know whether we can claim to be indus- 
trial statesmen or not. 


Industry Can Do the Job 

I believe that industry in this eountry 
(and I mean what I siy)—management 
owner and employee—if they elect to 
compose their differences and set up fun- 
damentals, can do more to rehabilitate 
and re-establish prosperity, eliminate un- 
employment and bring back peace and 
happiness, than anv other project eon- 
ceived. I challenge the men and women o«f 
industry in their several categories to yon 
in the task. , 

T wish for you the greatest measure of 
Success in your convention. I feel it a 
very great pleasure and a distinct honor 
to have been permitted to say these few 
words to you. 


President Trigg: Thank 
much, Major Berry. 

Major Berry: Thank you, sir 

President Trigg: We are glad to have 
that direct, positive sort of statement 
from you. 

The hour is slipping along. 
going to call next, without formality 
on the very worthy chairman of our 
constitution and by-laws committee 
Who will make a renort to you. IT think 
his report will be auite brie} Mi 
Howard. 

H. M. Howard: As I value 
friendship and want to keep it, I am 
going to do just as Mr. Trigg said. and 
go through the formalities 

The only change this year affectin 
the constitution is the carrying out of 
the resolution passed at the 
vention making it possible 
machinery to bring the wholesalers’ 
association into the National Paint 
Varnish and Lacquer Association We 
have simply taken the plan 
which was passed on by their executiv: 
committee and our executive commit 
tee and through the very good work of 
Mr. MacDonald counsel, and the 
revision of our own committee have 
embodied that in the constitution. Thi 
is all printed tend it over. If you 
want to ask anvthing about it. see Mr 
Bennett, Mr. Crary, or myself, befor 
Friday, and it will come up 
action on Friday 

I present the report, Mr. 


you very 


and T am 


you 


last con 


to set up 


proposed 


our 


for fina 


Presi 


Constitution and By-Laws 


(The formal report of the committee 
*n constitution and by-laws was as fol- 
lows.) 

The 
this 
held 

“Whereas, 
the National 
has proposed 


adopted by 


mIneeting 


following resolution was 
association at the annual 
November 2, 1934: 

the executive 
Wholesale Paint 
that the members of 
association be admitted directly into the 
membership of the National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association, Inc., and 


committee of 
A sociation 


sucn 


H. M. Howard 


Chairman on Constitution and By-Laws 


within this association be 
members; and 

consideration and 
the wholesale 


division 
such 
definite 


that a 
created for 

‘Whereas, 
action on such proposal o1 
association must be given prior to the 
next annual meetine of the National 
Wholesale Laint Association in February, 
1935: be it 

Resolved 
to the executive 
tion ind if said 
action advisable, it is hereby 
and empowered to accept the 
the National Wholesale Paint 
and make such arrangements on 
of this assoc tion as may appear 
sary and appropriate.” 

Pursuant to such authority, a 
for amalgamation of the National 
sale Paint Association with this 
ation was agreed to, rendering 
nents to the constitution and 


nat 
committe 
committee 


this matter be referred 
for considera- 
deems such 
authorized 
proposal of 
Association 
behalt 


neces- 


proposal 
Whole- 
associ- 
amend 
by-laws 
hecessary 
Your 
carry out to 
posal so that 
tions would be 
tion under which 
organization, 
Amend constitution article I, under the 
title “Object” by inserting the word “and" 
after the word “ethics,’’ by deleting the 
words “to subscribe to and abide by such 
codes of fair competition as may be an- 
proved by the President of the United 
States which shall become a part of the 
constitution.” 
Amend constitution artic Il by 
new section 6, as follows: 


Class E Membership 

(a) class E membership shall 
individuals, firms or corpora- 
division thereof, definitely or- 
ganized to render and rendering a gen- 
eral wholesale service, which buy and 
maintain at their place of business a 
stock of paints, varnishes, lacquers, white 
lead, turpentine, linseed oil and related 
products used in the painting business 
and which sell to retailers or to institu- 
tions, or commercial or industrial users; 
it being recognized that it is not the 
character of a concern’s buying but the 
character of its selling which marks it as 
a wholesaler. 

No wholesaler qualified for class KE 
membership shall be taken into the mem- 
bership of a local organization without 
first becoming a class E member of the 
national association. After becoming a 
class E member he may join a local as- 
sociation or associations, without pay- 
ment of the $20 dues going to the national 
association, but only upon payment of the 
local association assessment If a class 
4 member of the association mm» 
tures than 50 percent of his 
volume of business in the products 
industry, such membership shall be 
ferred to class EK membership and he 
pay dues accordingly, provided further 
that if such member so desires he may 
continue as a ela 4 member by 
additional dues of $25 
Class A members of t 
performing wholesaling 
branch warehous¢ 
representative to t 


has endeavored to 
the letter the agreed pro- 
the wishes of both associa- 
embodied in the constitu- 
they are to become one 


committee 


adding 


Section 6 
consist of 
tions, or a 


less 


also 
paving 
(bh) 
tion, 
through 
nate one 
division 
(c) They 
wholesale 
except as 


shall be organi 
division of thi associat 
provided by 
h ) 


constitut 


which 
article - section el 
own officers, and shall act independent 

n all matters ubiect iowevel to tl 
constitution and by-laws and not in eo 
flict with the principles of the associa 
tion. Activities involving the expendicure 
of funds shall first be approved by the 
executive committee of the association 
The president ex-officio shall be a m- 
ber of the division and the executive com 
thereof 

Class Eon 


mittee 
(d) 
is provided in 
by-laws 
Amend constitution 
from the title, the words ‘‘thet 
n, and inserting in lieu thereor the 
- committee,” so as to 
and Executive Commit- 


embers 


shall pay due 
article II, section - of 


article ITT by de- 
atine elec 


‘executive 


id “Officers 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Amend section 1 of this article so as 
to ad :— 

“The of 
consist of 
president wholesale 
gional vice-presidents, 
retary.” 

And designate as section 2 the 
of section 1, reading as follows 

“The president shall be elected by the 
members of the association for a term not 
to exceed three years.” 

Amend article III of 
by adding a new section 4 as follows :— 

Section 4. The wholesale division vice- 
president shall be elected by the associa- 
tion from class EK members, for one year 
or until his successor is elected He 
shall be chairman of the wholesale divi- 
sion, The vice-chairman of the whole- 
sale division shall be elected by said di- 
vision as hereinafter provided. 

Amend constitution article III, 
1%, by inserting the word “and” after the 
words “the officers,” and before the 
words “incoming members,” and by in- 
serting the words “of the association” 
after the word “committee” and before 
the word “shall.” 

Amend constitution, ; I 
transferring the word “Oregon” in the 
paragraph entitled “Central Zone” so as 
to follow the word “New Mexico,” in the 
paragraph entitled ‘“‘Western Zone.” 

Amend by-laws, article I, section 1, 
by inserting at the end of the first sen- 
tence the following :— 

“All applications for class E_ member- 
ship shall first be referred to the execu- 
tive committee wholesale division for ap 
proval, and upon approval shall be sub- 
mitted to the executive committee of the 
association for election.”’ 


ficers of the association shall 


a president, vice-president, vice- 
division, five (5) Tre- 
treasurer and sec- 


balance 


the constitution 


section 


article V h 


article 1, section 2, 
“or class I after 
before the word 


\mend by-laws, 
by inserting the words 
the words “class A,” and 
‘membership. 

Amend article II of by-laws by 
a new section as follows 

Section 5 Class Io membership :- 
Dues based on the sales of paints, var 
nishes, white lead, turpentine, linseed oil 
and related products 

1. Under $50,000 

$50,000-$100,000 


5. Over $100,000 l 


adding 


$°5.00 
50.00 
20th of 1% 


Dues are payable quarterly in advance 
of the first of January, April, Jutv and 
October, based on sales to be reported by 
the member in accordance with article 
II, section %, of the by-laws. New inem- 
bers shall pay from the date nearest the 
date of their acceptance into the metm- 
bership of the association 

Amend by-laws, article II, section 8, 
by deleting the words ‘“‘members and” 
following the words “Class A,” and in- 
serting the words ‘and after 
the words “class B"” so as to read “but 
dues of class A, and c¢lass J 
members,” ete 

Amend by-law, 
new section 5 as 


The 


class 
class B 
article TIT, by adding a 
follows :- 

division at 
preced- 


associa- 


wholesale 
meeting immediately 

neeting of the 
delegates to meetings of 
follows 


Section, 5 
its annual 
ing each annual 
tion, shall elect 
the association, as 

One (1) delegate for 
members in good standing, 
representatives of ‘lass <A members. 
Representatives of class A members shall 
not be eligible for election as delegates 
from the wholesale division 

Amend by-laws, artic’e III, present sec 
tion 5 (new section 6) entitled “Voting 
Power,” by inserting after the word “as- 
sociations,”’ the words ‘and the wholesale 
division,” so as to read: 


“At all meetings of the asso 
A members and delegates of local 


every ten (10) 
including 


iation class 
asso- 


Blank & Stoller Photo 
Eugene E. Morton 
New England Zone Vice-President 


heal 
holesale 


delegates of the Ww 
shall be entitled to one 


ciation and 
division present 
vote each.” 
Amend 
by adding 
lege’ the 


article III, sectic 8 


by-laws 
the words “floor privi- 


after 
words 
entitled 


all other 


member shall be 

the floor and 

membership, with vot- 
} 


delegates as al 


ll class E 
to the privilege of 
privileges of fu 
ing privileges’ by 
provided.” 

Amend 
by adding 
“The 
dents of 
appoint a 
or city trade 

Amend by-laws, article V, by 
new section 8, as follows:- 

Section 8. The president 
practicable, appoint members of 


by-laws, article V, section 
the following paragraph 
request the 


president shall presi- 
regional or city associations to 
class E member on the regional 
sales committee.” 


adding a 


when 
the 


shall, 


wholesale division to general committees 
of the association and such members shall 


time to time report on such matters 


from 
t division 


their 
Amend 
XIV, as 
Article XIV 
Wholesale Division 
Section 1 Officers and their election 
The officers of the wholesale division shall 


by-laws by adding a new 


follows 


article 


consist of : 
Vice-president, wholesale division, who 


shall be elected by the association and 
shall be the chairman of the division, as 
yrovided in constitution, article II, sec- 
tion 6 : 
Vice-chairman, wholesale division, who 
shall be elected by the division and shall 
serve for year or until his successor 
is elected. 7 
Secretary. The executive committee of 
the wholesale division shall recommend 
to the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, the individual it desires to act as 
secretary of the wholesale division and 
of its executive committee. 
Executive committee, whole- 


one 


Section 2. 
division. 
executive committee, : 
division, shall consist of the president, 
ex officio, and the vice-president, whole- 
division, ex officio, and nine Members 
by the wholesale division who 
i office for three years, except 
that there shall be elected at the first 
meeting of the wholesale division the 
nine members as provided above, three 
of whom sha!l be elected to serve for 
one vear, three of whom shall be elected 
to serve for two years, and three of whom 
shall be elected to serve for three years; 
provided, however, that no member who 
has served a full three-year term shall 
be eligible for re-election until at least 
one veur sha'l have elapsed. me 

The incoming members of the executive 
committee, Wholesale division, shall be 
by ballot at annual meeting of 
e division. Those receiving 
votes cast shall be de- 
They shall enter upon 
close of said meeting 
their successors are 


] 
Sa le 


The wholesale 


sale 
elected 
shall hold 


elected 
the wholesale 
a majority of the 
clared elected. 
their duties at the | 
and shall serve until 
elected ; 
The officers of the executive ce 
division, shall consist 
chairman and vice-chairman, who L 
be elected annua'ly from its membe ship 
at its organization meeting, and shall 
serve until their successors are elected. 
Section 3 Duties of offigers and execu- 
tive committee :— ie , avn 
(a) The wholesale division vice-presi- 
dent shall submit through the president 
to the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation at least three days in advance ot 
each regular meeting of said committee 
a report of the actions of said division 
and/or its executive committee ; and be- 
fore each annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association he shall 
submit through the pre sident to said com- 
mittee his annual report of the active 
of the division, which said report sha 1 re 
reviewed by the committee and returned 
with its comments to the wholesale divi- 
vice-president for his presentation 
association at the annual con- 


committee, 
of a 


wholesa'e shall 


sion 
to the 
vention, , 

He shall be the chairman of the whole- 
sale division. 


(b) The of the wholesale 


division shall preside at all meetings of 
said division, appoint committees and 
make other necessary appointments, re- 
ceive and present reports otf committees, 
make recommendations, and perform such 
duties as the said division or 
committee may direct 

(ce) The vice-chairman of the whole- 
sale division sha'l perform the duties of 
the chairman in his absence. 

(d) The secretary shall 
usual duties, subject to the 
the executive committee of 
and the president 

The executive committee, 
division shall have power to act 
division between its meetings 

It shall report to the nominating com- 
mittee of the association at least six 
weeks in advance of each annual meet- 
ing of the association,"a name or names 
of candidates for election by the associa- 
tion as divisional vice-president. 

It shal! annually a committee 
to present to each annual meeting of the 
wholesale division nominations for elec- 
tion of vice-chairman of. said division and 
of members of executive committee ot 
said division 

It shall submit to the 
recommendations for action 
sociation or any committee 
may be considered necessary 
priate 

The chairman, 
wholesale division, 
meetings of said 
reports to the division as 
priate, and perform such 
committee may direct. 

The vice-chairman 
committee, wholesale 
form the duties of the 


chairman 


executive 
its executive 


perform the 
direction of 
the division 


wholesale 
for said 


appoint 


president such 
by the as- 
thereof as 
or appro 


execullve committee 
shall preside at all 
committee, make such 
may be appro- 
duties as the 


of the executive 
division, shall per- 
chairman in his 


absence. 
Section 4. 
(a) The 
its annual 
advance of 
association 


Meetings. 
wholesale divisi 
meeting within three 
the annual convention 
and at the same place. 
Upon due notice the chairmin, whole 
division, may call special meetings 
shall call special meetings upo! 
request of five 
committee of the 


ym shall held 
days in 
of the 


sale 
ind 
written 
executive 
(b) 


The 


members of the 
division 


committee, whole 
ile division, shall meet not less thar 
four times each year The annual meet 
ing shall be held immediately preceding 
the annual meeting of the division as pro 
vided in paragraph (a) above The ex 
ecutive committee shall meet immediatels 
fol'owing the annual meeting of the diy 
sion or at the call of the vice-president 
of the division for the purpose of orgar 
izing and such other business a may 
properly come before it, and thereafter 
meetings shall be held after due notice 
approximately three months apart. 

Upon due notice the chairman, exec 
tive committee, may call special meeting 
and shall call special meetings upo! 
written request of a majority of it 
members 

(c) At all 


division, class E 


executive 


meetings of the wholesale 
members shall be en- 
titled to all privileges of membership, in- 
cluding full privilege of the floor and one 
ote At such meetings representatives 
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of class A members shall be entitled to 
the privilege of the floor and one vote. 
(d) Quorum: One-third of the mem- 
bers, including representatives of class A 
members, in good standing, shall con- 
Stitute a quorum at any meeting of the 
Wholesale division. Five shall constitute 
a quorum at any meeting of its executive 
committee, 
Section 5. 
(a) 


Voting by mail. 

Executive committee When 
necessary the executive committee of this 
division shall vote by mail on questions 
presented by the president or chairman 
of the executive committee, and a ma- 
jority of the votes received within fifteen 
davs shall be decisive. 

(b) Members: Questions 
the judgment of the executive 
of the wholesale division are sufficiently 
important for consideration of class E 
members including representatives of 
class A members and not important 
enough for a special meeting, may be 
voted upon by mail. A majority of the 
votes received within thirty days shall 
be decivise. 

Section 6. Committees 

There shall be such 
pointed within this division as 
necessary or desirable. Standing 
mittees shall submit reports and recom- 
mendations through the secretary of the 
division thirty days prior to the annual 
meeting. 

Resolved: 


which * in 
committee 


committees ap- 
may be 
com- 


That the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws be and it is hereby 
authorized to renumber any articles and 
sections of the constitution and by-laws 
when such action shall have been rend- 
ered necessary by the adoption of the 
foregoing amendments. 


President Trigg: Thank you very 
much, 

Now we will have a similarly snappy 
preliminary report from the chairman 
ot the nominatnig committee Mr. 


Jarden. 


Nominations Reported 


William 
ing committee 
with the approval of the 
mittee, met in New York on 
to consider the very important 
signed to it. All members were 
with two exceptions, 

In presenting our 
for your consideration, 
add that our de'‘iberations 


Your nominat- 
appointed by the president 
executive com- 
August 29 
task as- 
present, 


H. Jarden, jr.: 


report 
like to 
the 


preliminary 
I should 
took 


William H. Jarden, Jr. 


Chairman on Nominations 


part of one day, and the names 
finally decided upon were elected only 
after very careful consideration, and were 
unanimously agreed upon 

May I also add that your 
was cognizant of the importance of the 
task and the responsibility placed upon 
its members to select men well qualified 
to conduct the affairs of your great 
national association, 
One regret freely 
committee was that, 
that our president’s term stil had one 
year to run, we were denied the honor and 
privi ot renominating thie greatest 
trade association president in the U.S. A 
Gur work, therefore wit confined to 
sugeerting tor your consideration six 
of the executive Committee the 
treasurer, five regional vice 
divisional vice-president repre 
new wl esale division, and a na 
vice-president 

Under the leadership of ou 
president, our industry is) unit 
its realization that a great job 
accomplished by our nmitional ass0oe 
work is only begur there are 
things to be don Your 
even though qua ed witl 
physical endurance and ability 
help to carry out t plans and 
our national ; ociation ind 
it g t cur has been 
urrounad 


greater 


committee 


expressed by your 
owing to the fact 


members 
-presidents, a 


enting the 
tional 


national 
mous in 
has been 
ation 
and this 
stil untold 
president, 
marvelous 
must have 
purpe 


nl 


s ot 
reiterate th 
d by your co 

a official 


exere 
prove 


six membe , tl é « 
.peire th 
and by 


commit 


ure 
tive mmMittes whos 
veal Under your 
law members of the 
tee serving a ful! term of vears can 
themsel iile your 


not succeed 
ttee is n favor inciple ot 


comn 
members 


rotation in 


office sin } Xx 


whose two-year term is Xpiring are so 
serve, ind nee they 


well qualified to 

have not enjoyed a full three-year term, 
we fol'owed the precedent established by 
the nominating committee last year and 
are presenting their names for a full 
three-year term Therefore, your com 


mittee suggests that the following gen- 


these gentlemen. J] 
preliminary re- 
committee and 
this convention 
and move the 


election of 
this as a 
nominating 


move the 
am submitting 
port for the 
. : at the closing session of 
Members of Executive Committee I shall appear before you 
M. L. Havey, New York. election of this ticket 
James B. Lord, Everett, Mass. 
Wells Martin, Chicago. 

S. R. Matlack, Philadelphia, 
Herbert W. Rice, Providece, R. I. 
Frank L. Sulzberger, Chicago. 


full three- 
executive 


renominated for a 
members of the 


tlemen be 
year term as 
committee 


President Trigg: Thank you, Mr. 
Jarden. 

There is one other little 
program this morning. It 
a quarter of one. Our program for 
this session has taken a little longer 
than anticipated. We have a very im- 
portant meeting starting at 2 o'clock 
this afternon with respect to trade 
sales, and the first speaker on the pro- 
gram is Stewart McDonald, who is the 
Administrator of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Mr. McDonald tele- 
phoned your president this morning 
saying that he would be here at five 
minutes to two and would appreciate 

getting on the program promptly at 
Morton, Carpen- 2 o’clock, as he is obliged to go out of 
the city this afternoon and must catch 
his train. 


item on the 
is now about 


Treasurer 

As treasurer, no other name was 
remotely considered for the office than 
the one we are presenting. He was sim 
ply drafted, as our Association would be 
greatly handicapped without his valuable 
services We present for renomination 
none other than the ever-smiling and ef- 
ficient president of the Murphy Varnish 
Company, Charles J. Roh. 


even 


Vice-Presidents 


For regional vice-presidents, 

nating committee has 
New England, Eugene E, 
ter-Morton Company, Boston: for eastern 
vice-president, Harry C. Soffer, Paragon 
Paint & Varnish Company, Long Isl: 
City; for central ee woe Perhaps the time between now and 
G. Smith, Werner G. Smith Company, 2 o'clock is none too long for us to 
Cleveland; for Southern vice-president, have for lunch purposes, and inasmuch 
W. T. Arrington, Harry C. Smith Com- as Mr. McDonald's talk launches a dis- 
pany, Memphis ; for Western vice-presi- cussion which leads up to the conclu- 
dent, G. M. Goldberg, Garrett M. Goldberg sion of this afternoon’s session, it does 
Paint Company, San Francisco. aAviaah) foie a 

For divisional vice-president, represent- "Ot Seem advisable to inject some out- 
ing the wholesale division, T. A. Flynn, ‘Side general matter, such as the prest- 
Butler-Flynn Paint Company, Washing- dent’s report, in the afternoon meet- 
ton, D. Cc. ing; therefore, if there is no objection 

lor vice-president of your association on your part the president's re- 
and the highest office which we are privi- port scheduled for this morning, 
leged to consider, your committee felt that ill cur t a fore ‘ol 
owving to the very important part of our Wi oce ul omorrow orenoon, prob- 
industry represented in the West, this of- PI) just before adjournment ot 
fice should go to a Far-Western man the industrial sales group meeting. Un- 
Those of you who are at all familiar with fortunately there has not been an op- 
the splendid service rendered by the portunity to confer on this with Paul 

Kennedy, the chairman of the indus- 
trial meeting tomorrow morning be- 


present incumbent and of his popularity, 
and the high esteem in which he is held 
among our Western members of your na- poaeted aoe : 
tional association, will not be in the Jeast cause he doesn’t happen to be here, 
surprised to learn that your committe« but we have discussed it with some of 
used its best efforts to persuade this 7en- the other men who are active in that 
tleman to serve another term. We were work who agree with the plan; there- 
ag ety oe aay get his consent and fore, if vou do not object 1 will declare 
we have the honor to present for the of- : ame recessed 1 3 ‘¢ *k 
fice of the national vic\president Wal- this session recessed until 2 o'clock, 
lace F, Bennett, of the Bennett Glass & with the request that you please be 
Paint Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. here out of respect to Mr. McDonald 

May [ remind you that under the con- and to get our program started on 
stitution and by-laws the nominating time. 
committee Was required to acquaint the (Several announcements were made.) 
association of the nominees as herewith ram . Trigo: The eting is ; 
presented six weeks prior to this conven- a nt Trigg: The meeting is ad 
tion This provision has been complied Pe , 

(The 
to 12:45 p.m.) 


the nomi- 
suggested :—Fo1 


session was adjourned — at 


with. 


It is not our purpose at this time 


Second Session—Wednesday Afternoon 


Trade Sales Conference 


fact, | am 
who was 


somewhat like the young 


associa- In 
being upbraided by his 


second session of the 
devoted to the annual trade man 
sales conference. conducted bv the rather homely sweetheart L presume for 
national trade sales committee. It was ‘“ifling with a better looking girl Sht 
opened at 2:20 p. m. October 30 by yconnde You know beauty is only 
Charles W. Eastwood, chairman of the “Yes.” he said. 
committee.) enough for me; I'm 
Chairman Eastwood: The only reason for my 
a full program, I hope an interesting fore you lies in the fact 
one, this afternoon so we will start have a common interest 
quite promptly. This particular ses- objective. That objective is 
sion is devoted entirely to trade sales 
subjects, and particularly those relat- 
ing to the increased opportunities cre- 
ated by the national housing act and 
the consideration of a practical meth- 
od of financing paint and painting 
sales by this industry. 
Several speakers have kindly come 
to us this afternoon to discuss this 
subject and to contribute helpful ideas 
based on their own experience. The 
trade sales committee believes that the 
information forthcoming can be applied 
very directly to our own «les plans 
Following these several speakers, our 
own president will submit a tentative 
plan and then plenty of opportunity 
for discussion will be provided. 
We are fortunate to have as our first 
speaker Stewart McDonald, executive 
and administrative officer of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, not onl) 
because of his present connection but 
on account of his wide experience 
gained in civie affairs in his own city 
of St. Louis as a Midwest manufac 
turer and inker The subject of his 
address is “The National Housing Act 
Mr. MeDonald 


National Housing Act 


Address by Stewart McDonald, 
FHA Administrator 


McDonald: I am 
gentlemen today because it 
presents an opportunity to pay off an 
old debt; for, more to you than any other 
industry, I think I owe what 
made in business In fact, I 
I could have succeeded at all 
support of and the co-operation of 
reat industry stic 
I think it was a ment 
rather jealous 
succeeded in 
dollars’ profit on my 
way, I was able to make 
attractive so that they 
otf the direct price competitio ‘ 
great Mass producers It has 
Eventually they caught on to 1s ing is the 
racket, but not until I succeeded ir true in a spiritual sense, 
} 
+f 


(The 
tion was 


skin- 
“IT know, but it is deep 
no cannibal.” 

appearing be- 
that you and I 
and a common 
providing, 


We have rather 


Stewart very glad t 


be with you Charles W. Eastwood 


Chairman of Trade Sales Conference 


success I 
don’t think sustaining, and 
without the for the American peopl It is 
iltruistic and legitimately selfish Altru- 
because of the benefits, the content 
ind happiness that better homes 
bring to our fellow citizens, and 
selfish in the ivantages to 
whol. n the 


home 
both 


developing better 


competitor 
one, too—who once i vill 
painting an hundred righteously 
automobile An) the country as a 
them sufficiently of business, the cre 
were taken ¢ portunity and activity 
perity 


extUru 
mcrease 
ater 


ition of gre 


ana 


been said 
“preservative of art 

but ina 
stry tha 


that the art of prin 
, That 
materi 


ing up a substantial production, sense, paint is the indu 


ing out at a satisfac preservative of the arts 
So my friends many oft . 
so faithfully in preparing Slogan for Paint Industry 
new lacquers for me—I now to select a slogan for your 
portunity of publicly thanking yo and I “Paint Preserves, 
trust through my efforts here housing and seautifies.’ What three 
iiministrator repaying you in ome ect that mean more in 
measure for yvour previous efforts “preservation,” 
lam a great believer in the beautiful persuade your 


ory profit 
whom worked 
new and 
have n op If I were 
ndustry, it would be 


Protects, 
words can you sé 
thelr realization than 

ind ‘ beauty?” If vou can 
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public to that thought, purpose is 
accomplished. 

What has been the part of the Federal 
Housing Administration in the work that 
has been and is being done toward the 
achievement of that object? 

It is unnecessary here to recount the 
provisions of the national housing act un- 
der which we operate. They are familiar 
to you for you have been instrumental, 
many of you very actively instrumental, 
in making them effective and fruitful. 

Working together toward the sane end, 
our efforts have been to put an end to the 
further deterioration of real property; to 
save buildings which have been permitted 
to depreseciate in value; to beautify and 
protect residential and business property 
and conserve the investments in them; to 
improve and stabilize the real estate 
market and encourage building enter- 
prise ; to reorganize the old mortgage sys- 
tem, eliminating those aspects of it that 
made the word, “mortgage,” synonymous 
with “nightmare” to the borrower—and 
in many instances to the lender—and in 
making home mortgage investment safe 
and sound, to save the borrower's home 
and to save the lender his investment; 
to stimulate business activity in the 
building of homes; to relieve the unem- 
ployment that has so disorganized indus- 
try, particularly the building industry and 
allied trades, representing more workers 
than any other except agriculture. 

In short, by making investment secure, 
to place money in circulation, hasten 
industrial recovery, and refocus the in- 
terest of the public on the importance of 
the home. 

Realizing the enormous need for home 
improvement at the outset of its under- 
takings, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion organized voluntary better housing 
committees in every section of the coun- 
try. More than 7,300 of them were 
formed by public-spirited citizens, of 
which the members of your industry con- 
stituted a large part; canvasses were 
made from home owner to home owner, 
with the result that our field agents re- 
port an estimate to date of approxi- 
mately a billion dollars of improvement 
and modernization work completed or con- 
tracted for since August a year ago. In 
this modernization work, since substan- 
tially 20 percent is represented by new 
paint applied to properties where it was 
badly needed, the sum of two hundred 
millions of dollars has been expended to 
the advantage and the improvement of 
your industries. 

How well we 
be judged solely 


your 


have succeeded cannot 
by the volume of busi- 
recorded on the books of the hous- 
ing administration, but by the increase 
in trade shown upon your own books and 
by the advance evident in every line, 
either directly or indirectly concerned 
with your own business. 
It is demonstrated in 
car loadings, in power 
lumber, in the retail and wholesale 
trades, in manufacturing. And what is 
of especial interest to you, it is shown in 
the paint and varnish industry itself. 


ness 


the increase in 
production, ° in 


Beneficiaries in Industry 


you some facts gleaned 
Statistics and other re- 
liable sources of information concerning 
other industries that have been affected 
directly and indirectly by the campaigns 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
The washing machine manufacturers 
completed the best month on record in 
September when shipments were 47 per- 
cent greater than a year ago. 
Libby, Owens, Ford Glass 
report an increase of 98 percent in 
ings for the first nine months, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company reported 200) percent increase 
in earnings. 
The Philip Carey 


Let me read 
from Standard 


Company 
earn- 


Manufacturing Com- 
pany report an increise of 650 percent in 
installment sales for the first seven 
months ending April 30, compared to the 
same period in 1934. 

The National Gypsum 
percent increase. 

Johns-Manville, 359 percent increase. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Compan ’ 
reports an increase of 2,742 percent in- 
crease for the twelve months ending June 
30, compared to the same period for 
1934, 

The Heating and 
Corporation reports a 
crease in installment 
of August 31, 1935, 
same period 1934. 
of that comes through 
Ing. 


Company, 40 


Plumbing Finance 

1,015 percent in- 
sales for the year 
compared to the 
And practically a!! 
the Federal hous- 
Monel Sales Sink Company re- 
ported 200 percent increase. 

You are all familiar with 
the motor industry: General Motors 
Chrysler, the accessories, and so forth, 
running all the way from 33 to 100 per 
cent. 

Bank deposits show a substantial gain 

The machinery people show earning 
if 265 percent increase, and the steel in 
dustry is feeling the effects of these 
campaigns. 

Please understand 
this every 
occasion to appear 
out any literature 
Housing Administration 

ent money. 


Billions Yet to Do 


been done with private 

principle of small in 
and the field is onl; 
There yet remains work 
if as and when it 


completed, will run into many billions of 
modernization and 


dollars. All of this 
improvement has not been accomplished 
through ‘loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, but its activities 
were the incentive, the inspiration and 
ie motive power behind this vast amount 
of repair work, And that will continue 
be true because the small instaliment 
principle will encourage and enable the 
ne owner, and now the owner of busi 
Ss property, since his also may 
insured under an amendment to the 
act, to spend money for improvement 
And when necessary and the require 
nents of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration are met, such loan may be he- 
sured by the administration 
However, here is one thoueht that yv 
a8 an industry might put under your hat 
take home with you and think about 
People buy automobiles and radios and 
amusement without much visible encour- 


the gains in 


and I have to em- 
time we have any 
before people or put 
whatever—the Federal 
loans no govern- 


phasize 


has all 
capital upon the 
tallment credit, 
barely touched. 
to be done which, 


This 


loans 
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SERVICE e QUALITY e SIMPLIFICATION 


Paramet 
Synthetic Resins 


stand squarely 


In its service to 
varnish manufac- 
turers Paramet realizes that it is 
not enough that its products 
shall have definite superiorities 
in all those qualities so necessary 
in the manufacture of high-grade 
finishes. 

Underlying these qualities 
therefore is the constant and 
exhaustive research in develop- 
ing new and more efficient re- 
sins to meet the newer and more 
exacting uses while at the same 
time maintaining and improv- 
ing the better known standard 
resins in the Paramet 


behind you 


types of synthetic 
resins. Its sales 
staff, The Stroock & Witten- 
berg Corp., is enabled therefore 
to suggest the most suitable 
resin for the purpose in mind 
and render valuable assistance 
to the manufacturer. 

Facilities and service are also 
maintained to produce special 
resins for unusual uses. 

It is a definite and long estab- 
lished Paramet policy that no 
resin is ever released without 
complete and exhaustive physi- 
cal tests, not only of the resin 
but also of the fin- 


line. PARANOL 
PARADURA 
ESTEROL 
ESTER GUMS 


varions gra dis 


ished product. 


Thus does Paramet 
serve its customers. 


The Paramet line 
includes practically all 


made i2 


PROGRESS e REPUTATION e RESEARCH 














agement to do so when they know full 
well that their houses are in need of 
paint, painfully in need of it, and that 


their properties are losing value every da) 





it is not supplied. 

The British discovered many years ago 
that the soldier who was clean shaven 
every morning was a better man, because 
he had more self-respect than the mal 
who did not shave. In other words 
made a better man of him. 

By this same token, I believe a man 
who keeps his house painted inside and 
out is a better citizen and stands better 
in the community. And the fact that his 
property is kept up better automatically 
make him stand for the better and jiner 
things in life. 

So Il am a great believer in paint. 

Now let me touch upon a still broader 
aspect of what the Federal Housing .Ad- 
ministration is doing which will inure to 


your benefit in such a way as to be per- 
manent. In the United States today there 
is a shortage of more than a million and 
a half housing units. By the operation 
of the old system of home mortgage loan, 
the building of homes has been discour- 
aged rather than encouraged. It was, in 
tact, a method of taking away a man’s 
home. 

Deputy Federal Housing Admiistrator 
Arthur Walsh tells of a darkey who had 
to make his last payment on a farm. The 
real estate Man came around to see him 
and said, “Now, Sam, I can give you the 
deed to your property.” 

“No, suh!"’ said Sam, 
“T don’t want no deed. 
gage.” 

“No, Sam,” 


alarm. 
mort- 


in great 
I wants a 


replied the real estate man, 


“vou evidently didn’t know the differ- 
ence between a mortgage and a deed.” 
“Oh, yes, I does,’’ said Sam. “I once 


had a deed on a house and another fellah 
had the mortgage—and he got the house— 
so I don’t want no more deeds.” 

So there is stagnation in the building 
business, and not without cause. Obvious- 
ly, the more new homes that are erected, 
the greater will be the boon to the paint 
business. One can scarcely conceive of 
an individual building a new home and 
neglecting to paint it. 

The trouble with home-building lies not 
in the desire of the people to own homes, 
but in the method of obtaining them, 
which, in the vast majority of cases, is 
in the method of obtaining mortgage 
money. 


Home-Building Facilitated 


Federal Housing Administration 
provides a method whereby any respon- 
sible citizen, if he can comply with cer- 
tain minimum sound requirements, may 
build himself a home, paying for it over 
a period of years in small doses. These 
payments, covering part of the principal 
and interest, also cover taxes, insurance 
and other charges which generally attach 
to home ownership. They amount ap- 
proximately to the payment of rent; often 
they are even less than rent for a similar 
piece of property. 

It might interest you very much to know 
—maybe you perhaps all do know it—that 
in Great Britain they have been building 
between 250,000 to 300,000 new homes 
a year every year for the past ten years. 
These homes are available to what they 
call the middle class over there, some- 
times the lower middle class. They range 
from what would be equivalent 


The 


in price 

to $3,000 to $5,000, and they pay for 
them weekly. They have from twenty- 
three to twenty-five years to pay for 
them. The down payment is only 10 
percent; so you can see the stimulation 
that that has given to the building in- 
dustry in England, and while we don’t 
know that we can exactly parallel their 


system in this country, we certainly hope 
that something of an equivalent nature 
will develop through the activities of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 

On this basis a man is not completely 
taken out of the market for all the other 
items he needs to make living comfort- 
able and happy, nor is he so strapped 
that he can not maintain the investment 
value of his property insofar as repair, 
remodeling, and repainting, as the need 
arises, are concerned. In fact, he is given 
lor if the time 





every incentive to do so, 

should come when, through unforeseen 
circumstances, he may suffer loss of his 
home through foreclosure and ask that 
his property be turned over to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, that prop- 


‘are and pres- 
to enable the 
with the 


erty must show reasonable 
ervation of its market value 
administrator to accept it 
knowledge that he is accepting something 
which represents value sufficient to jus- 
tify him in giving a fair deal to both the 
lender and borrower of the mortgage loan 
forward a bit for your indus- 
that is not a 


Looking 


try, it seems to me that 
point to be ignored, In fact, it might 
be stressed in your advertising. I don't 


need to tell you how much paint it takes 
six-room bungalows, 


to cover 500,000 
In drawing our rules and regulations, 
we have gone on the assumption that 


our whole program fits the desire that we 
know exists among the sane thinkers of 
industry, finance and individual citizens 
for a sustained stable market in the field 
of housing. 

With this encouragement, 
centive, with this urge to 
ship, there must come a 
growing demand for homes. In meeting 
this demand, your industry will take an 
important part, and we shall all be speed- 
ing toward that goal which means more 
and better homes, happier homes, more 
livable homes, and a greater abundance 
of prosperity for all our people. 

Chairman Eastwood: Thank you, Mr. 
McDonald. 

As the next speaker we have selected 
an important member of our own Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation staff, one who enjoys a con- 
siderable acquaintance among mem- 
bers of the industry because of his 
having traveled about the country in 


this in- 
home owner- 
rapid and 


with 


the interest of paint sales in connec- 
tion with Federal housing opportuni- 
ties. T. E. Damm devotes his entire 


time to this particular subject and is 
especially well qualified to address us 
on the subject selected, “Paint and the 
Better Housing Program.” Mr. Damm. 
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Paint and the Better Housing 
Program 


Address by T. E. Damm, Industrial 
Adviser in FHA 


T. E. Damm: To begin with, I want to 
apologize for reading my speech I dis- 
like doing it very much, but isasmuch 
as my time is limited and I want to 


stick to the straight course and knowing 





Underwood & Underwood 


Theodore E. Damm 
Paint Industry Representative in FHA 


we are already behind on our pro- 
gram, | am going to take the liberty of 
doing so. 

It was just about a year ago that we 
were employed by the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association to rep- 
resent the paint industry in the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

As defined by Ernest T. Trigg, your 
president, our specific job was to see 
that members of our industry were kept 
fully acquainted with the benefits to be 
derived from the Better Housing Pro- 
gram, to the end that you might profit. 

So, it is strictly from the profit angle 
that we plan to discuss the national hous- 
ing act with you today. . 

Nowhere is the desire for gain more 
apparent or more strongly emphasized 
than in the field of business. You go 
into business to make money. That's 
why you are in business today. Modern 
business is very definitely based on the 
profit system. It is the only sane policy 
for business to follow. In fact, without 
profit there can be no business. 

Therefore, it is nothing short of plain, 
downright stupidity for any business man 
to permit personal pride or prejudice to 
interfere with his making a profit. 

And yet there is evidence that some 
members of industry become easily irri- 
tated at the mere mention of employing 
a government agency in the development 
of their business. They are quick to 
complain of government restraint, re- 
striction or interference, and are reluc- 
tant to accept in a friendly spirit any 
offer of government aid. 

An excellent editorial on this 
appeared in a recent issue of Business 
Week under the caption, “Prejudice and 
Sound Business.’’ We are going to quote 
just three short paragraphs because they 


that 


subject 


seem to cover the matter rather thor- 
oughly and well: 

“When government provides credit 
facilities that business needs, and does 


so on favorable terms, business ought to 
take advantage of the opportunity The 
Federal Housing Administration recently 


But the response 


provided such facilities. 
business men has been curiously 


of many 
stubborn and shortsighted 

“What harm can possibly result from 
investigating a government credit offer? 
There are altogether too many business 
men who are letting their suspiciousness 
of the Administration lead them to irra- 
tional extremes. 


“The FHA offer is good business for the 
borrower. It is good business for the 
manufacturer who sells to the borrower. 
It deserves investigation, at least. Prej- 
udice should not obstruct it.” 

So it is in a spirit of “intelligent selfish- 
ness,”’ if you will, that we ask you to 
examine the possible advantage for profit 
offered you through participation in the 
better housing program. 


Opportunity for Paint Profit 


The national housing act affords an 
opportunity for the wide-awake, progres- 
sive paint man to increase both his sales 
and his profits, with comparatively little 
cost to himself, provided he will put forth 
the necessary effort. 

Stripped of all its semi-technical and 
legal phraseology, it is a simple, straight- 
forward business proposition. Property 
owners need money to make necessary 
repairs to their homes and business estab- 
lishments The government says to the 
banks and other lending agencies in effect, 
if you will loan the money to those prop- 
erty owners whom you consider good 
credit risks we will insure you against 
loss up to 20 percent of the total amount 
of these loans you make. Then to indus- 
try the government says, yours is_ the 
opportunity, through this “insured credit,” 
to sell the property owners the products 
and services they need—and want. 

That's boiling title I of the act down to 
three short sentences. But its really just 








as simple as that. And title II is really 


no more complicated. 

As far as our industry is concerned 
national housing act is just a great 
big time-payment plan created expressly 
to enable property owners to finance 
their paint repairs and new painting and 
thus help us increase the sales of our 
products and services. It is one of the 
greatest single forces for producing new 
business for us that has ever been con- 
ceived. 

And what is of equal importance, the 
ict provides an opportunity for building 
up a volume business on a strictly cash 
basis. For when a job is financed with 
a modernization credit loan the paint 
distributor and the painting contractor 
set cash on the barrelhead for their prod- 


the 


ucts and services. This places them in a 
cash position to finance the securing of 
new business on a larger scale than ever 
before in the history of the paint in- 
dustry. 

It is our opinion that one of the most 
important needs confronting the paint 


industry today is the more widespread and 


intelligent use of the easy payment plan 
of buying and selling. Surely there can 
no longer be any argument about the 
soundness of “installment credit.’’ It is a 
well-known fact that 97 percent of the 
people of this country are today being 
paid on the installment basis, namely, 


through the medium of the weekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly salary check and 
pay envelope. Why should they not buy 
on exactly the same terms? 


Paint Industry Laggard 


It would appear that the paint indus- 
try has been very slow to recognize the 
opportunities for increased sales and 
profits offered by this modern method of 
securing new business. We need only to 
observe what other industries have ac- 
complished with the monthly payment 
plan to convince ourselves that we are 
very shortsighted in failing to make full 


and free use of this splendid sales-stim- 
ulating agency. 

To take just one example, how much 
progress do you think the electrical in- 
dustry would have made during this past 
decade had it not offered to sell its wares 
on easy terms? How many homes would 
today be enjoying the comforts and con- 
veniences of the electrical refrigerator, 
the vacuum cleaner, the washing ma- 
chine, the oil burner, the radio, the elec- 
tric range, and other similar equipment 
and appliances, had it not been possible to 
purchase these articles on the basis of a 
small down payment and a reasonable 
time within which to pay the balance? 


Many of our leading industries are far 
younger and supposedly less experienced 
in salesmanship than the old, long-estab- 
lished paint business, but they certainly 
beat us to the gun when it came to tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities for 
increased sales offered by the intelligent 
use of “installment credit.” 

If the Federal Housing Administration 
had done nothing more than to dramatize 
the use of the monthly payment principle 
to make badly needed repairs to real 
property, it would have made an out- 


standing and, we hope, lasting contribu- 
paint 
paint 


the 
local 


the 
of 


tion to 
tinancing 


industry. True, 
jobs through 





Harry C. Soffer 


Eastern Zone Vice-President 


banks and other lending agencies has not 
proven the most satisfactory method of 
making time-payment paint sales. Ad- 
mittedly it has fallen far short of being 
the perfect plan. But certainly it has 
been a step in the right direction. In fact, 
today is 


the paint manufacturer who : 
without the use of this effective selling 
tool is operating at a decided disad- 


vantage and is greatly handicapped in his 


competition with manufacturers who are 
using it. ; : 
Most fair-minded people in our indus- 


try concede that the better housing pro- 
gram has contributed in no small way to 
the increase in paint sales this year, and 
these far-sighted business men _ believe 
that the financing of paint jobs on a 
monthly payment basis will continue to 
grow in importance. There can be no 
denying the fact that it is the final and 
irrefutable answer to the property own- 
er who has heretofore put off his paint 
repairs because of the lack of ready 
cash. : 
There is evidence 
dealers and 
countr have 
participation 
both 


plenty of available 
that paint manufacturers, 
contractors all over the 
benefited from their active 
in the better housing program, 
directly and indirectly. 
For example, we know 
cent of the dollar value of 
by property owners, in 
conducted by local better 
mittees in ninety-three 
cities, covered exterior painting and 





that 21.5 per- 
work pledged 
the canvasses 
housing com- 
representative 
in- 
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terior painting and decorating. On the 
basis of an estimated billion dollar’s 
worth of repair and modernization work 


generated by the better housing program 
to date, this would mean that more than 


$200,000,000 had been spent for painting, 
including, of course, both labor and ma- 


terials. 

Other indications that the paint indus- 
try has benefited from the better housing 
program is to be found in the volume of 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gages selected for appraisal, which, up to 
October 28, amounted to $205,306,531; also 
in the steady increase in building per- 
mits for new _ residential construction 
since the better housing program got un- 
der way; in the mounting volume of con- 
struction contracts awarded, and in the 
increased shipments of building materials. 


All these are very positive signs of the 
revival of the building industry, and the 
business man who stubbornly persists in 
denying the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion credit for very materially contribut- 
ing to this revival is simply branding 
himself as the most obstinate kind of a 





Missouri mule. 

Now just a few words about another 
outstanding need of the paint industry 
—one that is so closely related to the 


use of the monthly installment plan that 
it cannot be overlooked. 


Creative Salesmanship Needed 


It is a recognized fact that the aver- 
age retail paint dealer or painting con- 
tractor is not as sales-minded as he 
should be. He is still too much of a 
storekeeper—too content to follow the old 
trading post methods of waiting for cus- 
tomers to come to himinstead of going 
out after new business. 


And it is exactly along these same lines 
that we believe paint manufacturers and 
their salesmen also have failed to make 
real progress. They, too, have been con- 
tent to stick to their time-worn competi- 
tive selling methods, rather than build 
volume with ‘creative salesmanship.” 
Instead of trying so hard to get a dealer 
to throw out a competitive line and re- 
place it with a new stock of merchandise, 
which only too often is no better than 
the one he was selling, it might be de- 
cidedly more advantageous to the manu- 
facturer to seek an entirely new outlet 
for his line—to place it with some en- 
terprising and _ sales-minded merchant 
who has never sold paint before but who 
could be made to see the possibilities of 
getting out and doing a real job of crea- 
tive selling. Certainly he would be doing 
more to increase the sales of the in- 
dustry as a whole, and it is reasonable 
to believe that he would also more rapidly 
increase his own sales. 

There are certain very definite advan- 
tages in “‘creative salesmanship” over the 
strictly competitive type of selling, 
namely 

1. The salesman develops his own pros- 
pects, thereby forestalling competition. 

2. He creates an opportunity for a sale 
which otherwise might never have been 
developed—at least not tmmediately. 

3. His chances of making a sale on his 
own terms are far greater than if he 
were required to meet competitive prices. 

4. He has an opportunity to realize a 
fair profit on his sales, whereas in com- 
petitive selling he must accept a lesser 
profit, or no profit at all. 

In today’s highly competitive market 
it is necessary to go out along the broad 
highways of business opportunity, where 
literally millions of people are in dire 
need of our products and services, and 
“ask 'em to buy.” 

Not only the forward march of the in- 
dustry, but its very existence as an im- 
portant factor in the repair, improvement, 
maintenance, and protection of real 
property depends upon our substituting 
aggressive ‘‘creative salesmanship” for 
our old storekeeping methods. 


That is a strong statement and per- 
haps it sounds foolish to a group of paint 
men who today are once again enjoying 
a nice increase in sales and the accom- 
panying proportionate increase in profits. 


3ut to this kind of a paint man we 
quote a short passage from Holy Script: 
“While ye stand take heed lest ye fall.” 
We do so in all seriousness and with an 
earnest, deep-seated and ever-growing 
conviction that the paint industry must 
adopt modern sales methods of going 
after business if it expects to hold its 
rightful place in the front ranks of the 
great building trades army. 


Competition from All Sides 


Too many really good salesmen are to- 
day competing for Mr. John Q. Citizen's 
hard-earned dollar for us to stick to our 
old “‘order-taking’”’ and “order-filling’’ 
practices. If the depression has done one 
thing and done it well, it has brought 
back to life the dynamic, hard-hitting, 
go-getting type of salesman, who is not 
content to sit back idly and wait for cus- 
tomers to come to him but who creates 
his own opportunities for sales by seek- 
ing out his prospects wherever they may 
be, and systematically and thoroughly 
converting them into enthusiastic and 
satisfied users of his products and ser- 
vices. 

It is our honest belief that the indus- 
try’s need for an energetic type of ‘‘cre- 
ative salesmanship” cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. 

And so we conclude that the most effec- 
tive method of profiting from the better 
housing program is the more widespread 
and intelligent use of “installment credit’ 





and “creative salesmanship.” 
We submit herewith a chart showing 
the “Annual Sales of Paint Products in 


the United States from 1928 to 1940."’ The 
figures from 1928 through the first nine 
months of this year are supplied by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. It is encouraging 
to note that we have made real progress 


this year. But we haven’t even begun 
to “save the surface,” 
The real purpose of this chart is to 


show the accumulated sales possibilities 
of the industry as they have developed 
since 1929. In that year, you will notice, 
that our (in 1929) totaled $544,000,- 
000. We will use this figure as our yard- 
stick. Each year since 1929 our sales 


sales 
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have dropped below the 1929 volume by 
approximately the following amounts:— 

veceeweewenenae $108,000,000 

vaketastesedce ‘ 196,000,000 

EVeee kee ee wes . 290,000,000 


265,000,000 
191,000,000 
144,000,000 





$1, 194,000,000 


Total. 


arrived at by sub- 


total for this year 
the 1929 volume 


The 1935 figure is 
tracting an estimated 
of $400,000,000 from 
of $544,000,000. 

We now have represented in this figure 
the estimated accumulated unrealized 
sales for the past six years, namely, from 
1930 through 1935. Certainly a very 
worthwhile market in itself, without tak- 
ing into consideration an average annual 
sales volume of around $400,000,000. 

Yardstick for Unrealized Sales 

There is a very real purpose in selecting 
the 1929 volume of $544,000,000 as our 
yardstick for measuring the “unrealized” 
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weighed and found wanting. Let 


and now, at this convention 





the coming year. Let’s hitch up 
two great forces— 
and “installment 
harness and go tearing 
the firm resolve to make 


dollar quota or bust! 


Modernizing for Profit 


T. E. Damm: Mr. Eastwood 
asked me to introduce the 
ture, which is a very brief 
a visomatic picture entitled 
izing for Profit,’”’ and one of 
Housing Administration’s better hous- 
better housing 


credit”—in 
into 1936 
our 


showing ol 


ing news flashes. The 
news flashes will be shown first and the 
visomatic will follow. 

Before they are put on I want w 
quote just a few figures of what bet- 
























































sales for each of the following six years. ter housing has done for the paint in- 
It was in 1928 and 1929 that our in- dustry and for industry as a whole. 
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UNREALIZED PAINT SALES—1930-1935 


108,000,000 
196,000,000 
290,000,000 
265,000,000 
191,000,000 
144,000,000 


* 1,194,000,000 


1930 6 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


TOTAL 


dustry really began to capitalize on its 
opportunities. During those two years we 
were beginning to do a real advertising 
end sales job, which was reflected in a 
Substantial increase in our sales. 


However, ¢ven in 1929 it was esti- 
mated that on the most conservative kind 
of basis we were painting only one out 
of four homes or other paintable instruc- 
tures in the United States that needed 
paint repairs. Today the percentage of 
unpainted surfaces is, of course, much 
larger. It is probably more nearly 8 out 
ef 10. Therefore, we do not believe it 
unfair to use 1929 as a measuring stick 
for what we should have done during the 
past six years, and what we should do 
during the next five years. 


Being an optimist at heart, and having 
been blessed, or cursed, with a very am- 
bitious nature, we believe in hitching our 
wagon to a star. And since we have be- 
eome very much interested in the paint 
business and so thoroughly believe in its 
unlimited possibilities for development, 
we have outlined the following sales pro- 
gram:—aA billion dollar volume by 1940. 
To realize this ambition it is calculated 
that our sales volume for each of the 
next five years must be as follows: 


Pcp cwéanes ckeeeeneee $500,000,000 
Ditnneeeéeseces 625,000,000 
Ps sodencccencee 750,000,000 
CTE ced cada redee iss erassewe 875,000,000 
EE ian cad am p09 peed Bh Oe 6 oi 1,000,000,000 


You will note that our 1936 goal is a 
little short of our 1929 volume. We be- 
lieve we are being too conservative in 
setting a quota of only $500,000,000 for 
1936, because with everything pointing to 
a continued improvement in business there 
is no reason why our increase next year 
should not be well over $100,000,000. 

You will note we have set as a goal an 
annual increase of $125,000,000. Sure its 
a big mark to shoot at. But because it is 
hig is all the more reason why we should 
be able to hit it. 

It is our humble opinion, based 
some very convincing facts, that we are 
entering an era of prosperity that will 
make the halcyon days of 1929 look like 
setting-up exercises for the big show. 
Most economist agree that a real building 
hoom is in the making and that the Con- 
struction Industry, of which we are an 
important part, will play the leading role 
in the great national recovery program. 

When the final figures are entered in 
the accounting records of Time let it not 
be said that the paint industry was 


on 











YEAR 


A BILLION DOLLAR VOLUME BY 1940 
(ESTIMATED ANBAUAL. VOLUME) 

1936 * $00,000.00 
1937 625,000,900 

he 750 000,000 
1939 875,000,000 
1940 


* 100,000,000 


We present these two features, just 
two of many, to give you an indica- 
tion of what they are. 2 

Since the beginning of operations 
about a year ago and up to October 
25, 7,850 communities were organized 
with better housing committees to for- 
ward the housing program; 11,541,812 
house-to-house canvass cally had been 
made for the purpose of interesting the 
public in making needed repairs now. 
The country has been educated to 
modernization through 74,555 different 
radio broadcasts, through 16,618 
speeches, and through the medium of 
107,000 showings of these better Hous- 
ing News flashes in motion picture 
theatres throughout the country, which 
had an estimated attendance of 
30,496,166 persons. 

In addition to thousands of columns 
of editorial and news publicity given 
the better housing program freely :nd 
without cost by newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade journals, and other publi- 
cations, more than 60,000,000 lines of 
advertising based on the housing pro- 
gram have been sold by newspapers of 
the country to manufacturers, dealers, 
retailers, bankers and others, in the 
last twelve months, at a minimum 
estimated value to the newspapers of 
over four and a quarter million dollars. 

As I remarked to the wholesale divi- 
sion yesterday, if through the medium 
of these mats and the newspaper serv- 
ices that we send out to the news- 
papers of the country, the advertis- 
ing managers of those newspapers can 
go out and sell four and a quarter 
million dollars worth of advertising, it 
certainly is an indication of what we 
can accomplish if we get behind this 
thing in a co-operative manner, 


(Better housing news flashes and 


visomatic modernizing films were 
shown.) 
Chairman Eastwood: Thank you, 


Mr. Damm, for this presentation. 

No trade sales plan can function 
without the wholehearted support of 
the paint wholesaler or distributor. 
Therefore, the committee invited the 





us here 
perhaps this 
very day—formulate our sales plans for 
those 
“creative salesmanship” 
double 
with 
half-billion 


has 


next tea- 


“*Modern- 
Federal 
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Wholesale Division of the Association 
to delegate one of their number to 
speak on the subject, “The Bottleneck 
of the Housing Program.” It is our 
pleasure to welcome their representa- 
tive, W. B. Elwang, formerly of Louis- 
ville, now of Richmond, past-president 
of the National Association of Paint 
Distributors and for many years prom- 
inently identified with their activities. 
Mr. Elwang. 


Bottleneck of Housing 


Program 


Address by W. B. Elwang, Paint 
Wholesaler 


\V.. B. Elwang: It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to appear before the trade 
sales conference as representative of the 
newly created wholesale division. 


asked to talk to you for a 
about the national housing 
has benefited the whole- 


I have been 
few minutes 
act and how it 
saler. 

The 
have 
est. 


than 


gentleman who have preceded me 
told us things of tremendous inter- 
The results they have cited are more 
encouraging. The future plans they 
have outlined are excellent. But, there is 
still much to be done. There is that final 
ales resistance to be broken down where 
the average home owner is concerned. 
The wholesaler, as a general rule, has 
put a lot of time and effort into getting 
dealer accounts pepped up to go after 
the business that has been and is being 
created by FHA. Some dealers have been 


working hard to get this business. But, 
in Many communities we get the report 
that home owners would like very much 


to take advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the government to borrow the 
money to make much needed repairs and 
to repaint their homes, but for some rea- 
son or other are unable to do so. 

Home owners become much enthused 
over the idea until they learn that it is 
necessary to apply to a bank for a loan. 
It may seem strange to you gentlemen 
who are in contact with the banker in 
your every day life, but John Q. Publi 
is actually frightened by the mahogany 
and marble of a banking institution. 

The average working man is not accus- 
tomed to dealing with bankers and doesn't 
know just how to go about it. He may 
get up nerve enough to go to his local 
bank to ask for a loan. But, when he gets 
there he doesn’t know what to do. He may 


ask one or two clerks about borrowing 
money, but the chances are that he 
doesn’t see the right person and leaves 


without getting what he goes after. 
Then, it is not always possible for a 

working man to get the necessary time 

off from his job to visit a bark during 


as 





Werner G. Smith 


Central Zone Vice-President 


the day. As you know, banking hours 
in i1n0st communities are from ten in the 
morning until two in the afternoon. The 


avera,re citizen is at work before the bank 
opens ind does not get off until after it 
closes. In many cases, to get there, it 
means, t.’e loss of a half day’s wages, or 
even a \‘hole day. He can’t afford to 
do this. 


Bank Co-operation Inadequate 


Another complaint which comes from 
many sources is that the banks are not 
co-operating with FHA the way they 
should. This condition is not as bad in 
some localities as it is in others The 


co-operation many banks have shown has 


been splendid, I might say, has even 
been beyond expectations Generally 
speaking, I think that throughout the 


country there has been an earnest desire 
on the part of the banks to tie into the 
movement and be helpful. But we must 
bear in mind that they are being asked 
to lend money on a different type of 
credit than most of them have been ac- 
customed to. It is new to them and ina 
great many cases they have been hesitant 
to go ahead. 

But whatever the reason, time and time 
again we come up against the fact that 
the home owner wants to have painting 
work done, but for some reason or other 
he can’t get the money to do it with. 

We must be fair to the banks and rec- 
ognize that in some cases the credit of 
the applicant does not warrant a Joan. 
But, I believe I am safe in saying that, 
in the majority of cases either the bank 
is not co-operating, the prospect is timid 
about asking a banker for a loan, or it 








just isn’t convenient for him to go to the 
bank during the regular hours, 

The paint industry badly needs a plan 
that will effectively break this bottle neck 
in the housing program—the finance prob- 


lem. Every time a prospective borrower 
is unable to secure the money for a paint 
job, it means a loss to us. He very prob- 
ably goes to his radio dealer for a new 


radio—to his automobile dealer for a new 
car—or he turns his old refrigerator in 
for a new electric one. And all on the 
time payment basis. He doesn’t have to 
go to a bank to borrow money for any 
of these things. The whole deal is tar- 
ried out at the merchant’s place of busi- 
ness, or at the buyer’s home. The auto 
people, the radio people, the refrigerator 
pec ple, all have their own financing com- 
panies. 

Gentlemen, that’s what our industry 
needs. Its own financing institution. 
An institution which will be primarily in- 
terested in pushing the sale of our prod- 


ucts. The banks and _ other lending 
agencies can’t do this. They don’t enter 
the picture until after the sale is actu- 
ally made. They're not interested in sell- 
ing paint, and rightly so. But, an indus- 
try controlled finance corporation would 
ave as its primary interest the sale and 


promotion of 
handle. 

We, as an industry, must recognize the 
fact that the time payment plan of buy- 
ing and selling has proven itself sound 
We must realize that it is a recognized 
part of our economic life and that it is 
soing to be with us always. We have 
heen fearfully laggard in accepting this 
change in the method of doing business. 

organize to adopt the system 


the products we make and 


We must 
and make intelligent use of it. 

If we don’t go after the consumer dol- 
lar on a time payment basis—the way 
the buyer wants—we're going to be left 
holding the bag. Time payment has 
proven indispensable in most leading in- 
dustries. All we have to do is look over 
their sales figures to prove it. 

And gentlemen, it will work in our in- 


dustry. We have a great product to sell. 
It has a tremendous appeal to the pub- 
lic — beautification—protection—preserva- 
tion. The people want to buy paint. But 
we've got to attune ourselves to the 
times and sell it to them on their terms 
the time-payment plan. Thank you! 


Chairman Eastwood: While studying 
the question of setting up a finance 
plan within our own industry our presi- 
dent and his advisers naturally in- 
quired into the experience of other as- 
sociations and individual corporations 
and were gratified to receive much 
valuable information concerning the 
general idea and details of administra- 
tion. Among those who were willing 
to share their knowledge with us was 
the American ,Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation whose success in 
financing their products is outstanding. 
They have been most generous in an- 
swering our questions and providing 
suggestions for further study, and in 
addition have sent to us here today 
one of their own officials, familiar with 
the entire subject and who has a back- 
ground of twenty-five )ears’ experi- 
ence in financial matters generally. 

L. H. Goldbright, jr., vice-president 
and treasurer of the Heating & Plumb- 
ing Finance Corporation, a division of 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, will speak on the 
subject, “The Value of an Industry 
Operated Finance Corporation.” Mr. 
Goldbright. 


Industry-Operated Financing 
Corporation 


Address by L. H. Goldbright, jr., of 
the Heating and Plumbing Finance 
Corporation 


L. H. Goldbright, jr.: My remarks on 
the value of an industry-operated finance 
corporation I would ask you not to con- 
sider in the light at all of some of the 
interpretations of the administration's 
activities, of which there are many. A 
real example of what has actually hap- 
pened and of the opinions that some peo- 
ple get of FHA are disclosed in a let- 
ter an Iowa farmer wrote us not so long 
ago making application for financing a 
heating installation. He voiced his let- 
ter in the following manner:— 


“Dear Heating & Plumbing Finance Cor- 
poration: 


“Tam a Republican Iowa farmer. I am 
awaiting now a check from the govern- 
ment for my reduction in quota of rais- 


ing hogs. I also have a lien by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board on my crops. I 
have taken advantage.,-also, of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and have a loan 
on my home. Now I see that the FHA 
is out, and I would like to get as much 
money of this Democratic administration 
while it lasts as I can, and I would ap- 
preciate your forwarding me the money 
that I can put this heating in my 
home.”’ 

That gives you an idea of what 
people believe the FHA is for. 

As Mr. McDonald said a little while 
ago I would say: This is all private funds. 
Every nickel that we advance naturally 
is either our own money or money that 
we borrow from the bank and pay in- 
terest on. 

Time payments, installment plans, con- 
venient terms, or whatever you may call 
this particular feature that applies to in- 
stallment selling, is not new. We have 
delved into the archives of ancient history 
and found that it dates back many years 
before Christ, and we have specific in- 
stances that have been read off the tab- 
lets that have been dug up by the vari- 
ous archeologists that indicate that pe- 
riods of time were given for the pur- 
chase of homes, for so many shekels, and 
since that time for many things outside 
of necessities of life, of which luxuries 
have been probably sold more on con- 
venient terms than anything else. Why, 


so 


some 
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we have found that even wives, in Mace- 
donia, have been bought on 25 percent 
down at the time they became engaged; 
25 percent when they were married, and 
the balance over a period of five years. 
You can buy canary birds, you can buy 
a navy, and you can buy opera tickets, 
or what have you. I could go on and 
tell you a list of probably fifty to a hun- 
dred unusual features that have been 
financed, 

But, bringing it up to the 
are all familiar with what has 
n the automobile industry. An author- 
ity in the game—I used to be in it myself 
-told me that if automobiles could not 
be financed on convenient terms they 
Would cost us 100 percent more than they 
do at present, and in addition to that 
only 20 percent of the present volume 
sold would actually be sold to the public. 
That gives you some sort of idea of what 
time payments have actually done for the 
automobile industry. 


Plan Is Economical 

admit that years ago, 
were in it at the beginning, 
financing earmarked as not being 
economic by banks; in fact, by almost 
everyone except who were inter- 
ested in the finance business. But it has 
been proved, when it has been applied 
to the capital investment by the home 
owner that it is economic, and the finance 
companies have been hurt less by the de- 
pression, probably, than any other line of 
industry in the country, which I think 
is sufficient to reflect its being a sub- 
stantial factor in our own industry, the 
building industry, of which you are a 
large part, 

In the paint, varnish, and lacquer busi- 
ness I would say, in my terminology, 
that it is really life insurance to a home. 
We all know that the application of such 
has a great bearing on keeping up the 
pride of the family, plus the preservation 
of the house, lack of depreciation, and 
such as that, equally as much as many of 
the other lines of products that are be- 
ing sold on convenient payments. It ap- 
plies, I would say, in comparable form 
with our plumbing financing, in so far 
as Many concerns in financing think only 
of the ability, in the event the purchaser 
can not pay, to repossess. 

Now plumbing cannot be repossessed 
in many States; heating equipment can 
in some and in others not. Paint cer- 
tainly cannot be repossessed after it is 
once applied. Therefore, that factor 
should not altogether be the cause of 
hesitation in getting into a game where 
you are selling something on convenient 
payments where you cannot repossess it 
if it is not paid for. The real basis for 
that, of course, lies strictly in your credit 
granting at the beginning. 

Another feature that enters into it is 
the amount of dollars that are advanced 
to finance a painting installation. -I won’t 
say it is altogether comparable with heat- 
ing, no, because there is approximately 
40 percent of every dollar advanced in 
heating which represents material, but in 
plumbing it runs 25 percent and even 
slightly lower, and we have found it eco- 
nomic to advance $4 to get a $1 sale for 
our affiliated companies involved in sell- 
ing products which will not amount to 
over 25 percent of the amount that we 
advance. So in the paint and varnish 
industry I believe with quality paint ap- 
proximately 25 percent would be a fair 
figure of the amount that you would ad- 
vance for an installation covering the 
overhead profit, labor, and so forth, plus 
the materials. You would pretty nearly 
reach the same figure as we do in the 
plumbing game. 


Control Is Facilitated 


In your own industry-owned 
you have several factors there that you 
cannot possibly get on the outside. First, 
I would say you control the product that 
is to be installed, or applied, I would 
say, in your case. But if you control the 
product, see that your own product is 
used; if your organization is financing it, 
see that your own products go in there 
and not some, as we call them, gyp or 
curbstone organizations putting in infe- 
rior materials. You can control that, 

You can contro] terms when you oper- 
ate yourself because terms have a big 
bearing on the ability to get greater 
quantity of sales. When you are financ- 
ing through outside organizations, you 
cannot always line that up. They have 
a certain cut and dried rule that terms 
are three years, four years, or what have 
you, and if you wish to change that it 


present, we 
happened 


back 


We will 
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medium 


may necessitate even further guarantees 
on your part, either as individual com- 
panies or possibly as an industry. 
Rates, the charge that you make, is 
capitalized in many respects. General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, you have 
probably all read recently, is capitaliz- 
ing now ona 6 percent plan, meaning a 
charge, which is a discount. 
The interest rate on that, of course, is 
Imost double 6 percent, but they are a 
step ahead of other outside financing me- 
dia and the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation is part and parcel of the 
General Motors Company. Therefore, they 
ean make their own terms to suit the 
sale of their own commodity, which is a 
real factor for the sales organization. 
Also, by having your own organiza- 
tion, you have an opportunity to correlate 
your ideas in financing with the sales 
promotion activities of your various com- 
panies, to speed up campaigns. You are 
not obliged to line up a campaign and 
end it to the finance company and have 
them in a sense criticize it or ask you 
to change it because of the fact that you 
are incorporating therein some features 
that you yourself wish to put in. You 
can line it up and have it all cut and 
dried, worked out with your own financ- 
ing medium, and that is of enormous as- 
as was reflected to us a year 
] August when we were prac- 
tically the only finance corporation doing 
any volume in the entire United States 
because Wwe had worked out the proposi- 
tion with our own sales managers of our 
iffiliated companies and we had every- 
thing all set and ready to go on the tenth 
day of August. 
FHA is not 
lez I ao not 


6 percent 


sistance, 


ago this last 


going to last forever, at 
believe so. It may be ex- 
tended, and you will have to have some 
sort of a medium that should in a sense 
co-operate with you to the fullest extent, 
and no finance corporation on the outside 
can conscientiously do it and still expect 
to pay dividends to their investors. 


Procedure Simplified 


You also cut down the variety of forms. 
If all manufacturers were using different 
types of finance corporations you would 
all have different methods of doing it, dif- 
ferent detailed forms, documents of many 
descriptions, That, if it could be con- 
centrated to one concise form that all 
your dealers and contractors would have 
full knowledge of, would be much more 
simple and less sales resisting from the 
standpoint of your sales force making 
greater sales and much easier to explain 
to the contractor, because I believe your 
ordinary painter is in the same classifi- 
cation with our plumbing and heating 
contractor. We know the difficulties that 
arise in endeavoring to explain those 
things to him. 

Speaking about owners going out to 
apply to banks, we have had many ex- 
periences where contractors have told the 
owners to go out to the corner and jnto 
the bank in an effort to make a loan, and 
invariably they may go around the corner 
but they never go into the bank, and if 
they do go into the bank they may find 
a contractor in the meantime who will 
take their money if they have borrowed 
it under the FHA. We find that many 
people are very reluctant to place them- 
selves in what they consider an embar- 
rassing position by asking for money from 
the bank or permitting their neighbors to 
see them discussing the matter of a Joan 
with one of the officers. 

We find that when the contractor can 
take simplified forms into the man’s home 
or have them in his shop and discuss these 
factors, have him sign up an application, 
and then the contractor in turn send $t 
in to the finance corporation, it can be 
more easily handled with less sales re- 
sistance, and you are more sure of the 
sale of your product, which is the main 
factor behind all financing mediums that 
are owned by either industries or manu- 
facturers, 

The owner also 
have found, in the fact that we are buy- 
ing a certain type of product and that 
particular company owns its own finance 
corporation. You are assured, more, I 
would say, of the good will of that pur- 
chaser. We have innumerable numbers 
of letters asking us to call on guch-and- 
such a party at such-and-such a time, or 
referring us to others and saying, “You 
have handled our account so well, we 
would like to have our friend make use 
of your service of financing. Will you 
send somebody over ot see them?” 

We have those every day. Of course, we 
have financed thousands and thousands of 
throughout the country. Naturally 
receive a certain quantity, but 
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I would say, resales in a gense 
to even the individuals. 

It is quite often the where they 
have financed the heating they now wish 
plumbing, and if they have painted the 
outside of their house they probably now 
want to paint the inside. So, therefore, 
you people would have, in fact, a greater 
recurring of sales on this, much more 
than we, because as a rule when a heat- 
ng and plumbing installation is put in a 
man’s home it stays for almost a Jlife- 
time, whereas you really have a resale 
product and can naturally, I would say, 
almost refinance a man every three to five 
years, or something like that, in his home. 

Also, in an organization set up by your- 
selves you would always be assured of 
the moneys that were due you from the 
products sold, having it not travel through 
your own organization and you endorse 
it without recourse as can be done under 
the FHA plan, and you van obtain your 
moneys for your materials and revert the 
balance to the contractor. he is some- 
that naturally reduces your eredit 
considerably It also has a bear- 
ing on your contact, we will say, with the 
dealer, continuous contacts with your 
dealer outside of just your sales organi- 
zation, and has a bearing on the retention 
of good will. 


Checking by Inspection 

Now your products are not sold in a 
complete unit Your materials are not 
a'l delivered to the consumer like an auto- 
mobile, or refrigerator, or anything of 
that particular nature You have some- 
thing similar to ours in the sense that a 
heating plant when it is installed is not 
always installed properly and the same 
can be said of paint. We, of course, 
make use of inspections on certain jobs 
of certain contractors that we do not 
know so much about from the standpoint 
of installation. You could have inspec- 
tions on all your paint jobs or you could 
have inspections here and there on 
tain dealers or contractors, if it 
needed. 

Your 
ing has a 
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selection of contractor in financ- 
great bearing on the result 
because if any job is painted and it is 
not painted properly, it is a _ reflection 
against the paint that is used and not the 
contractor particularly. We found in our 
business the reflection is against our 
boiler or against our bath tub when it is 
the man who put it in who has caused 
the trouble That is about 99.44 percent 
right. I believe you gentlemen will have 
found that to be correct in your own 
line. 

Also if you have 
finance organization 
a permanent policy of 
as a word on the operation 
standpoint of controlling credit 
and how you desire to work them in 
with your sales operations. That is 
something that you cannot always do in 
an outside financing corporation unless 
you guarantee it either through endorse- 
ment or through written guarantees. 

Rates, terms, and all such as that can 
be changed by an outside organization. 
They cannot be changed only when your 
board or your committee so states in your 
own industry. That control is of enor- 
mous assistance to sales, there is no doubt 
about that because you cannot always de- 
pend on somebody requirements 
who have no knowledge of your particular 
industry. We have found that not only 
ure time payments a big asset to the 
sale of products, but of far greater as- 
sistance to us is the use of time payments 
to break down the statement that they 
cannot afford to make an _ installation. 
The same can apply to painting——they 
cannot afford to paint their house—but 
we have found also in our examination of 
thousands and thousands of cases that 
four out of five people who have agreed 
to finance on time payment, who have 
permitted the contractor to enter the door 
and sell them on the idea of making in- 
stallations eventually dig down in their 
sock, or the old tin can, or under the 
mattress, or the bank and pay cash. 

To arrive at what value a finance cor- 
poration can be to an industry or to a 
manufacture, take the amount of busi- 
ness that it actually finances, take your 
percentage, we will say 25 percent of 
that, multiply that then by five times and 
you arrive at some reasonable figure that 
is lower than the FHA figure which I 
believe is something like six or seven to 
one. Our record is four cash jobs for 
every time-payment job. 


Promotes Sales 

manager of our 
company states that there is no 
factor, policy, or otherwise, which 
done as much for it as the use of 


your own industry 
you are assured of 
financing as well 
from the 
policies 


else’s 
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selling 
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time- 
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payments. That is quite an admission 
from the sales manager, particularly 
when they are dealing with men who are 
naturally, I would say, credit men be- 
cause the finance business to a great ex- 
tent naturally is credit. 

I wouldn’t say that 
poration organized by an 
be required to make any unusual profits 
at all. Economical operation naturally 
will afford a reasonable profit even on the 
present FHA rates which are approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the average rate 
charged by finance corporations prior to 
the establishment of FHA. In other 
, a 5 percent discount, which repre- 
9.7166, is about half of what they 
used to charge, and I have known of 
cases of outside finance corporations, and 
supposedly reputable ones, charging up 
to 30 and 40 percent interest. 

So I would feel that based on those 
figures, if all financing was done on 
FHA rates in the last year it would 
] saved the public at least one hun- 
dred million dollars on a 5 percent dis- 
count rate. 

All of us 
financing. 
to pay, so 
cannot, and a 


any finance cor- 
industry would 


sents 


lave 


are interested in selling, not 
If people can obtain the cash 
much the better, but if they 
fair portion at least state 
they cannot, I believe the use of time- 
payments to break down that sales re- 
sistance can do more to promote sales 
than probably anything that can be placed 
in the paint industry today. We our- 
selves finance some painting we know 
because complete bath rooms with fix- 
tures need painting, sometimes tiling, and 
it is necessary in the business at times if 
a man is going to put on a new porch, if 
it is a wooden porch it necessarily has to 
be painted, and all of these factors en- 
ter into further stimulating your sales. 

There is no assurance after FHA goes 
out April 1 (it may or it may not but it is 
supposed to) that banks and finance cor- 
porations are going to continue to operate 
along the same lines. I don’t believe tkey 
will. ‘There will be some, yes, but banks 
are not set up for it as finance corpora- 
tions are and many of them who are not 
will find a great many headaches even 
under the FHA arrangement. I believe 
that by all means any manufacturing 
organization, or if it can be done col- 
lectively as an industry, should formu- 
late its own financial set-up based on the 
terms, rates, policies, ete., advocated by 
that particular industry, and I wou!d sup- 
port such an activity in every respect 
trom our own experience which has been 
from operating with a few thousand dol- 
lars a year up to millions, and I believe 
Mr. McDonald said the reflection of our 
progress is given that we were something 
over 1,000 percent ahead and that is based 
on several naillions of dollars’ worth of 
business. 

It will do this, something that outside 
financing used by various manufacturers 
does not do:—It will eliminate the sell- 
ing of terms and bring it back to the 
proper status I believe of selling quality 
products based on this quality and your 
salesmanship and not let it revert into 
a competition of many financing mediums 
where terms alone will be sold which 
makes it very difficult and certainly a 
poor type of competition. 


Chairman Eastwood: According to 
the printed program our next subject 
is “Our Own Finance Corporation,” but 
that has been changed, for reasons 
which will be indicated later, to the 
subject “Financing Paint Jobs.” The 
speaker is the same person and a mere 
change of subjects I know isn’t em- 
barrassing to the next speaker who can 
speak capably on many subjects, and 
without the need of introduction Mr. 
Trigg will now take charge of the 
meeting from this point on and pre- 
sent a tentative plan which results 
from several months of his study of 
this entire question, 

(President Trigg 
Chair.) 

President Trigg: I want first to ex- 
press appreciation to Mr. Goldbright 
not only for his talk today, but for his 
co-operation with us previous to this 
meeting in our investigation of the 
subject of financing paint jobs. Mr. 
Goldbright has spent a great deal, of 
time with us on it. He has given freely 
of his experience, his records, his 
knowledge of the situation, and he has 
helped us in many ways to come to 
tentative conclusions which we are 
presenting to you today. 

He has offered the services of 
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ing or enlarging the market and sales 
of an industry. As a matter of fact, such 
companies do not, because of their nature, 
have the Knowledge of any industry or 
experience in it and would not be in a 
position to further the sales interest, even 
though there was a desire or intention 
to do so. 

In view of this lack of sales interest, 
with individual profit as the incentive, it 
is probable that the amount of insured 
loans under Title 1 up to the present time 
is a very reasonable showing. 


Subsidiary Finance Companies 


We have interviewed L. Howard Gold- 
bright, jr., vice-president and treasurer 
of the Heating & Plumbing Finance Cor- 
poration; J. L. Wood, manager of the 
Johns-Manville Credit Corporation, and 
George M. Neffner, manager of the R. & 
S. Purchase Corporation, to find out from 
them as far as possible why they had 
their own companies to finance the prod- 
ucts of their principals and what success 
they have met with. The result of these 
inquiries from all three sources can be 
summed up as follows:— 

1. All parent companies had had ex- 
perience with outside finance companies 
and all had found it unsatisfactory to do 
business with them and finally concluded 
to form their own finance companies be- 
cause of the following reasons: 

a. The cost of financing through their 
own finance company was lower. 

b. The service offered by their own 
finance company was faster, more com- 
plete and better in every way. 

ec. Independent finance companies did 
not have the Knowledge of their indus- 
tries, Which was needed to render an in- 
telligent service; their own finance com- 
pany did have this intimate knowledge 
of the industry’s problems. 

dad. Independent finance companies were 
interested primarily in the profit to be 
made from loaning money, while their 
own finance company was interested in 
stimulating sales, as well as supplying 
credit 

2. Plumbing and heating corporation 
has operated for a little over eleven vears, 
and has been instrumental in increasing 
the sale of its parent companies’ prod- 
ucts, anywhere from 300 to 1,000 per- 
cent. Since receiving a contract of in- 
surance from Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration last Fall, this company has made 
over 10,000 loans covering $5,250,000, with 
losses of less than 2 percent, and with 
slow collections running less than one- 
quarter of 1 percent. 

In a report from FHA under date of 
August 7, they advised that the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company (a sub- 
sidiary of the American Radiator Cor- 
poration and a user of Heating & Plumb- 
ing Finance Company) is reopening its 
Pittsburgh works and has added approx- 
imately 1,000 persons to its payrolls since 
July 1. The president of the company 
states that the company is doing the big- 
gest business since 1929 with an increase 
in volume of about 100 percent. He fur- 
ther states that his company is in- 
undated with orders for equipment for 
residential construction. 

3. The J-M Credit Corporation has been 
operating about five years. It is esti- 
mated that the sales increase that is di- 
rectly traceable to operation of their 
finance company amounts to approxi- 
mately 20 percent, and that indirectly 
their sales have increased four times the 
amount of modernization credit extended 
as a direct result of the offer of credit. 
From January 1 to June 1 this vear, they 
made loans amounting to $1,336,000, and 
estimate that the total for the year will 
reach $3,000,000. The approximate per- 
centage of loss to date is less than 3 per- 
cent, and the collections that are thirty 
days past due are less than 2 percent 
This company uses five branch offices to 
pass on credit, four of which are located 
in this country, and one in Toronto 

4. The information obtained from Mr 
Neffner of the R. & S. Purchase Corpora- 
tion was substantially the same as that 
secured from the other two companies 
The R. & S. Purchase Corporation was 
operating a year this past April, and it 
was estimated that the approximate 
total amount of loans financed to date is 
$1,500,000. The losses to date are prac- 
tically nil, and the percentage of slow 
collections is extremely low, due to the 
fact that the company has not yet been 
operating for a great length of time. One 
interesting point brought out by Mr 
Neffner was that the materials supplied 
by the companies for whom his finance 
company is operating, represented 43 
percent of the total amount of paper 
financed, This company has three offices 
to pass on credit, namely New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta. 

We have a list of finance companies 
whose insured business under FHA was 
$100,000 or more up to August 6 of this 








year Most of these companies are in 
effect subsidiaries of various manufactur- 
ing companies. Certain of them furnish 


deferred payment money in connection 
with roofing, flooring, wall covering, ete. 
This is mentioned in connection with the 
possible objection against accepting paper 
on anything other than repossessable 
property. Roofing, etc., is. of course, not 
repossessable. Under this head, there is 
the Bird Finance Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Bird & Son, Inec.; Economical 
Purchase Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Becker Roofing Company; Johns-Manville 
Credit Corporation; R. & S. Purchase 
Corporation, servicing Certain-teed and 
Ruberoid companies: Residential Finance 
Company, subsidiary of Paraffine Com- 
panies, and Stratford Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of Tilo Roofing Com- 
pany. 


Our Own Financing Company 

We believe that careful consideration 
should be given to the creation of satis- 
factory financing arrangements for the 
industry at this time. We believe it is 
sound economics for a property owner 
to borrow the money when necessary to 
periodically paint his property outside and 
inside and keep it as nearly as possible 
in 100 percent paint repair For years 
property owners have been buying their 
homes on an installment basis and the 
working man or others who have bought 
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homes in this manner have been credited 
is good citizens and applauded for doing 
so. Surely, it is equally as important 
that these property owners should pro- 
tect, preserve, and prolong the life of 
their investment by keeping it painted 
ind decorated periodically. 

The deferred method of payment is now 
generally recognized as an _ established 
method of selling in many industries and 
the suggestion for a serious consideration 
of this subject by the paint industry at 
time looks ahead to the carrying on of 
such financing for the benefit of the paint 
industry after the present insurance pro- 
vision of title 1 of the housing act may 
have been discontinued. 


Our investigation of this subject indi- 
cates that some satisfactory arrangement 
might be set up, and we believe that if 
such an arrangement were set up ex- 
clusively for the benefit of our industry 
that it would create a new sales psychol- 
ogy on the part of the manufacturers and 
their salesmen—that it would give every 
salesman something new and constructive 
to talk about. The salesman would then 
enthusiastically present the possibilities 
under “The Paint Industry Financing 
Plan,’ and make an intelligent and ef- 
fective use of this agency in furthering 
the protection of property with paint and 
consequently the sales of this industry. 
We would then be doing ‘‘creative selling”’ 
in the truest sense of the word in that 
we would develop new and non-competi- 
tive business. The sales departments of 
manufacturers would have a chance to 
make substantial increases instead of 
“swapping accounts’”’ which has to some 
extent been practiced heretofore. 


The successful and wide use of this 
method of financing would insure the 
prompt payment of bills on the part of 
dealers and it would insure the prompt 
payment to the painter, all of which 
would definitely increase the turnover and 
volume of business done both by manu- 
facturers and painters. It is something in 
which the painters should be vitally in- 
terested and greatly benefited, and it is 
hoped that if such a company is set up, 
it will result in more active and intelli- 
gent sales work and promotion on the 
= of painters than has heretofore ex- 
isted. 

Under title 1, the government guaran- 
tees 20 percent of the aggregate loans of 
any one company, provided the loan meets 
with its requirements. Private financing 
companies who undertake such financing 
in the interest of a manufacturer have 
generally required an additional guaran- 
tee of not less than 25 percent, in some 
cases full guarantee. On Tuesday of this 
week we were called on by representa- 
tives of one of the independent financing 
companies who stated they had just 
changed their policy and would now 
underwrite our industry without any ad- 
ditional guarantee. We will therefore 
consider what plan may be worked out 
with them if this meeting evidences a 
genuine interest in the general idea. 

Furthermore, we have interviewed one 
independent finance corporation who ad- 
vise us that they are not interested in 
financing any deferred payment sales that 
do not cover commodities which are easily 
repossessable and have a good resale 
value. Another one takes about the same 
attitude except that they did think it 
might be possible to organize a _ sub- 
Sidiary finance company which would 
operate exclusively for the paint indus- 
try with a small capitalization, and which 
could rediscount its paper with the par- 
ent company at a higher rates. This 
would naturally be good business for 
them, but it would mean very limited 
service to our industry so far as stimu- 
lating paint sales is concerned and other- 
wise rendering an intelligent service to the 
paint industry, and at the same time 
would probably cost considerably more 
than the property owner should be called 
on to pay. 


General Plan for Own Company 


We have studied the subject from the 
standpoint of the possibility of organiz- 
ing our own finance corporation, but this 
proposal of an arrangement with an in- 
dependent company must be thoroughly 
looked into. The general plans for our 
own company include the following 
thoughts :— 


1. A new corporation to be created to 
be known as Painting Credit Corporation 
(or such other name as ultimately de- 
cided on). 

2. The corporation to be housed at as- 
sociation headquarters in Washington at 
least until its business outgrows those 
quarters. 

3. Such corporation to 
sively in the interest of its stockholders 
financing painting or other activities 
which are regularly conducted as a part 
of the industry's activities. 

4. Minimum initial capital of $250,000 
to be paid in and/or subscribed for by 
association members either class A, B, or 
E. Subscriptions and/or investment in 
capital to be made by each firm in an 
amount in proportion to his interest in 
trade sales business based on 1935 volume. 

5. We are reliably informed that a 
finance company of this nature can bor- 
row eight to ten times its capital. Assum- 
ing that our corporation determined to 
borrow only three times its capitaliza- 
tion as proposed, it would then be in a 
position to finance practically a million 
dollars’ worth of work—an amount suf- 
ficient to thoroughly test out the useful- 
ness and success of this undertaking. 

6. The new corporation to purchase 
notes direct from its stockholders or their 
jobbers, dealers or painters only on as- 
surance that the products of a _ stock- 
holder are being used. 

7. Such notes will usually cover appli- 
cation as well as material and will also 
cover linseed oil, turpentine, glass, etc. 
Following the approved practice of pri- 
vately owned financing companies. in 
other fields, we will require that not less 
than 25 percent of the amount repre- 
sented by any note must be of the prod- 
ucts of a stockholder in the corporation. 

8. Stockholders liability limited to their 
investment in or subscription to capital 
stock of corporation. 

9. Corporation will purchase notes only 
after reasonable assurance of respon- 
sibility and ability of original maker to 
pay. 

10. Nationwide 


operate exclu- 


facilities through Dun 


& Bradstreet and other reporting ax 
cies exist for securing credit report: 
promptly on individuals at average cost ot 
$1 to $1.50 per report, to be paid locally 
by the jobber, dealer, painter or prop- 
erty owner. 

11. Corporation will not discount note 
of property »wner direct with property 
owner, but will only buy notes fron 
stockholder, jobber, dealer, o1 pair 
Whose credit in turn will likewise b 
vestigated for the purpose of detern 
ing moral responsibility. 

12. Notes so purchased will be endorsed 
to corporation without recourse but with 
an agreement that any complaints made 
by property owner regarding quality of 
work will be adjusted by the one from 
whom the corporation buys the note, fail- 
ing to do which they will agree to pay the 
corporation promptly the unpaid 
due. There will also be an agreement 
with the person from whom the note is 
purchased that in the event of collection 
difficulties arising, he will assist 
curing settlement. 

13. The corporation will enter into a 
contract with the Federal Housing <Ad- 
ministration to secure its 20 percent 
guarantee on all notes so purchased 
While this provision of the act expires on 
April 1, 1936, it is confidently expected 
that Congress will prior to its expiration 
extend it beyond that daie. 

14. It is proposed that while every ad- 
vantage be taken of the housing admin- 
istration guarantee so long as it exists, 
the corporation be set up aS a permiunent 
continuing promotion agency of the in- 
dustry to carry on after the housing act 
expires. So long as we use the govern- 
ment 20 percent guarantee, We must von- 
form to the housing act requirements, 
including the maximum charge for the use 
of our money. After the guarantee is 
discontinued, it may be necessary to make 
some modest revision in the interest rate 
to take care of losses which in the ex- 
perience of other companies run not over 
1% percent to 2 percent. 

15. We are assured that we can start 
the operation of such a company with one 
man thoroughly experienced in this type 
of work, especially credits and collections, 
with possibly one or two assistants. This 
puts us in a position to launch such a 
corporation on a very economical basis. 

16. We are assured by those in other in- 
dustries who have had experience in this 
kind of business that we can start the 
corporation with the one office only in 
Washington. As the business grows, 
branch offices could be opened as might 
seem necessary. 

17. A study of the requirements of the 
situation and the forms now in use by 
other companies indicates that we can 
simplify the handling of installment pay- 
ment transactions using only the follow- 
ing forms:— 

a. Credit statement to be supplied in 
advance as far as they can be obtained 
from stockholders, jobbers, dealers, and 
painters for our permanent record. 

b. Contract form covering job to be 
done to be signed by the property owner. 
This is necessary in order to be assured 
that all of the conditions precedent of the 
housing administration are conformed to. 

ec. Credit statement (this form is pro- 
vided by the housing administration) to 
be filled out by the property owner 

d. Note to be signed by the )p!operty 
owner 

18. The 


ba ance 


in Se- 


contract to be signed by the 
property owner (form b) will set forth 
the fact that the property owner agrees 
to sign a note when the job is completed 
and that in so signing the note it con- 
stitutes his acceptance of the job as sat- 
isfactorily done. 

19. It is tentatively proposed that the 
folowing maximum time limit will apply 
dependent upon the size of the job:- 


Months. 
Up to and including $100 eae a. 
$101 to $120... 
$121 to $1%0 
$151 and up.. 

Special consideration given to especially 
large jobs 

20. It is proposed to have this corpora- 
tion function as customary, that is to say, 
the stockholders will elect a board of 
directors who will be responsible for the 
conduct of the corporation as represen- 
tatives of the stockholders. The officers 
of the corporation will be elected by the 
directors thereof. 

21. The directors will adopt 
by-laws and prescribe general rules of 
conduct of the business of the corpora- 
tion from time to time to be carried out 
by its officers. 

22. If there is sufficient interest in the 
creation of such a corporation evidenced 
at this meeting, the plans have progressed 
to a point where we are confident that 
all the details can be worked out and 
the organization perfected and the com- 
pany ready to do business not later than 
January 1 in ample time for next Spring's 
business. 


their own 


Business Promotion Primary 

In presenting this idea, we are doing 
so primarily as a means of promoting the 
paint business. We are all aware of the 
fact that even back in 1929 and the pros- 
perous years preceding it, that there was 
a market for at least four or five times 
the products of this industry then being 
sold. Today it can probably be stated as 
a market good for $10 worth of paint for 
every $1 being sold. 

Our problem has not been one of prop- 
erty owners’ lack of appreciation of the 
need for repainting, but rather inability 
to pay the full amount of the job in one 
lump sum, On top of that has come so 
many other industries which have of- 
fered attractive payment plans that many 
property owners found themselves buying 
the products of those industries and neg- 
lecting their painting 

It seems reasonable to say that with 
the intelligent co-operation of the mem- 
bers of this association interested in trade 
sales, utilizing as they will their own 
salesmen in the field to educate jobbers, 
dealers, and painters to the use of our 
financing company that we can realize a 
most substantial increase in the indus- 
try’s aggregate volume quicker than in 
any other way. 

It would be our business to work with 
co-operating manufacturers, informing 
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VARCUM 250-F 


Unquestionably the Outstanding Resin for 


Fast-Drying Varnishes and Enamels (one to 
two hours). 


The trend in finishes is now definitely for faster and 
faster drying with good durability and ability to with- 
stand washing with soap and cleaning compounds. 
An economical formula based on 60 parts Varcum 
250-F and 40 parts Ester Gum gives | to 2 hour 
finishes that 


—do not require the use of high-solvent thinners; 


—do not darken in light colored enamels when exposed 
to sun or weather; 


—can readily be cleaned with soap and alkali compounds; 
—have high solid content, requiring only one coat; 
—resist acid or alkali to a high degree; 


—have good stability in cans with no precipitation of 
driers; 


—dry positive and complete. 


These Varcum formulated finishes are recommended 
for Transportation Equipment, Automobile Refinish- 
ing, Enameled Furniture, Toys and various industrial 
Enamels. 


We will be pleased to send you a small sample 
of the varnish or vehicle upon request. 


VARCUM CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


UVERSOL DRIERS 


High metal content, rapid and complete solu- 
bility, pale color, uniformity and low cost. All 
types of Cobalt, Lead and Manganese Driers. 


CHROME YELLOWS 


High tinctorial strength, light fast, clean bright 
colors, soft, light and fluffy and easy to grind. 
Alll shades of Primrose, Lemon, Medium and 
Orange. 


COBALT BLUES 


Permanent colors made from the mineral 
“Cobalt” .... Sun fast, heat resistant, acid and 
alkali proof, maximum tinctorial strength, good 
covering power and easy grinding. Made in 


shades of Blue, Violet and Purple. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Works at Cleveland, Philadelphia and Elyria 
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them with regard to all of the particulars 
involved and it would be their business to 
devise ways and means through whic! 


consumers could be more promptl 
formed of this new and modern way fo 


keeping their homes in proper paint ‘ 
pair 

This would consist of newspaper co 
for local newspapers, circulars to be di 
tributed by jobbers, dealer and 
el probably a window display or ome 
other type of feature to be used in the 
store or the hop al tending to get tl 
story over to the property owner as the 
final consummation of a sale 

We have prepared a simple form which 
has been distributed to you, which we 
would be glad to have signed by as many 
of those present i feel inclined to do 
so The signing of this form commits 
you to nothing except an expre ion Oo 
interest in this proposal and a desire to 
have us perfect a plan in detail You 
will note that if you do sign thi form 


today that vou do not commit yoursé 
to participate in it unless you ap 
of and are itisfied with the plan 
it is finally presented 





There are probably many other points 
than those covered above whicl hould 


be brought out 


I hope there will be a good general 


discussion of this subject and we wi 


answer all questions regarding it as far 
as possible Such a discussion will be 
very helpful in perfecting the plans, il 


generally approved. 


It is therefore presented to you pri- 
marily as this question: Do you want the 
association to work out a plan that may 
be made available to members of this 
industry, such a plan to either be worked 
out in conjunction with an established 
independent finance company or, if satis- 
factory arrangements can not be made 
there, then the creation of a corporation 


of our own to carry it out? 


We want your instructions. Your as- 
sociation headquarters is interested only 
in carrying out what you want done. We 
do believe, however, that we have for a 
long time overlooked an opportunity to 
increase our volume of business by per- 
mitting other industries to take away 
from us a substantial portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar that ought to have gone 


into the use of paint on their property. 
Thank you very much 


Financing Plan Discussed 


Ernest T. Trigg: Mr. Eastwood has 
asked me if I will conduct the balance 
of this meeting; so the subject is now 
before you and we would be very glad 
to have discussion on it. 

Mr. Goldbright volunteers also to 
answer any questions that anyone 
might wish to address to him. 


Limits on Products 


March G. Bennett Do I understand 
that in the regulations of the proposed 
plan, if the corporation is formed it would 
be required under the laws that only the 
material of the shareholders of the cor- 
poration could be used? 

President Trigg: That is correct 

Mr. Bennett: Whereas, if an independ- 
ent company gives the loans, that will 
throw it open, would it not, to the entire 
industry, irrespective of whether they are 
shareholders or not? 

President Trigg: Mr. jennett, IT am 
sorry I can’t answer the last part of your 
question. The first part I can answer 
definitely, but this proposal from the 
finance company came to us at such a 
late date, right while we were in the 
midst of rounding up the final details of 
the convention, that we have not had a 
chance to discuss with them whether they 
would be willing to set up a plan for the 
industry as a whole under which any 
manufacturer that wanted to come in 
could do so. I am not sure, IT am only 
thinking out loud in saying this because 
I have no information one way or the 
other with regard to it—-that a private or 
independent company would not require 
that it be permitted to examine into the 
general financial responsibility of each 
company in the industry who were taking 
advantage of it before they accepted 
them as a part of it. Will you accept 
that as the best answer I can give you, 
Mr. Bennett? 

I am sure that there must be other 
men who want to talk on this During 
the last two or three weeks we have had 
a number of letters, before we sent out 
any word that we were considering this 
subject at all. We reported it to you in 
our weekly letter, I think, two weeks 
ago, but in advance of that we had heard 
from a number of manufacturers who 
asked what the industry was doing in 
this direction and if there were any 
plans under way and where they might 
go to make financial arrangements of 
their own to do installment selling 

I am sure there are men here who 
are interested in this thing. Please let's 
discuss it. 


Period of Loan 


H. L. Wakefield: For what period would 
this financing be in effect, three or five 
years? 

President Trigg: That would be a mat- 
ter that the stockholders—if we had our 
own company—and the directors would 
have to decide. I outlined a schedule 
there, merely a tentative one, in order 
to have something to shoot at. If we 
made an arrangement with an independ- 
ent company, Mr. Goldbright, have you 
any idea how long they would finance 
this type of work for, the number of 
months? 

L. H. Goldbright, jr.: Generally speak- 
ing, outside finance corporations require 
a minimum of nine to ten dollars a month 
payments, so you would figure on its 
running for thirty-six months about a 
$360 job, because handling any trans- 
actions under nine or ten dollars a 
month, return to you in payments, liqui- 
dation of the debt, costs too much for 
the fee that you get; to handle it below 
that you are running into a losing fac- 





Wakefield 


comparativels 
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completed 
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directors 














T. Arrington 


Southern Zone Vice-President 
stockholders, 
industry, 


a private company 
company, 


is financing it, an 
independent 


discussion, 


connection 
regarding 
the nature of our busi- 
does deteriorate 
repainting required, 
repainted 
time was extended 
someone 
complaining 
appearance of the property and 
to get out of paying the balance due, 
and that we had better put the time ona 
basis that would be within practically the 
and while 


three years, and if the 
property 





condition 
fore the failure had started to make any 
progress. 

Bennett: President, that 
suggestion 


organizations 


bothered 
made before 


by claims that have 
the last payments have 
installments 

Wakefield's remarks, 
suggest to me whether any consideration 


however, 


specified 
manufactured 
the event 


holders in organization 


corporation, 


shareholders 
President 


condition 


stockholder, whoever 
complaint 
promptly 
would thereupon 
responsibility 


Goldbright President, 
Wakefield's 
Bennett's statements 


experience 


sufficient 
plumbing or 
stallation, so we extended it, then, to two 


months, and the 
generally 


come-back from 
contractors 
care to put 


because within three years something in- 
developed 
that caused 
resultant 


stallation 
expense. 


Probably as soon as FHA 
stops we will work back to the i'wo years 
contractors 
workmanship 


to three years. 


conjunction 
therewith, 
will generally have a bearing on the limit 
A five-year 
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dollars a month would mean not over 


$600, which would be the amount of the 


note, including the fee. Therefore, for 


the average paint job around $150 to $250, 
eighteen to twenty-four months would 
more than cover the requirements 


President Trigg Does inybody else 
vant to add anything to tl ? 
Question of Guarantee 
W. H. Gerke: I think, in trying to 
make a decision between the idea of 


an Association plan and a private plan, 


the question of the housing act being ex- 














tended is a question that ought to be 
very carefully considered with it In its 
present form the government guarantees 
20 percent, but we have no assurance that 
the government will extend the FHA 
after April It is generally assumed that 
it will, but we all kne the FHA 
Act is not going to last That be 
ing the case if we wer to tl 
ervices of an independent finat ! ol 
gunization, what would happen if the t 
were withdrawn and the wet no longer 
guaranteed the 20 percent i urat j 

\ in association project we probably 
could et up reserves from year to ! 
that, over a period of time ould offset 
the possible withdrawal of the 20 percent 
extended insurance I think there is that 
in favor of our setting up our own organ 
IZation 


As early as the early part of last week 
we received a letter from one of the vers 
prominent organizations stating that they 
had withdrawn the 25 percent manutac- 
turer’s guarantee, which would look as if 
they want the business pretty badly. 
But I think, in any consideration of the 
entire subject, that 20 percent guarantee 
is a matter that ought to be considered 
very carefully, because they will not carry 
that paper without the 20 percent guar- 
antee. That is, I don’t presume they 
would 

President Trigg: We will make a note 
of that comment. It is very pertinent. 
There are a lot of things to be ironed 
out in the whole proposition. 

J. F. Kurfees: This proposition should 
be worked out in a very simplified form. 
Whether or not the industry does its own 
banking, carries these notes or whether 
or not the industry turns them over to a 
finance corporation, bank, or lending 
agency, the experience we had some years 
ago leads me to believe that it must be 
very simple in order to put it over to 
the dealer, and if I understand you cor- 
rectly, the object is to sell this proposi- 
tion to our dealers. 

President Tr 

Mr. Kurfees: And we can only sell it 
to our dealers through our own organiza- 
tion 

President Trigg: Sell it to our dealers 
or other customers, whoever they may 
be. 

Mr. Kurfees: Now it must be very 
simple in order for the dealer to put it 
over to the property owner. 

I just recently, almost for two or three 
days in succession, had lunch with one 
of Mr. Goldbright’s officials, an intimate 
friend of mine, and he was telling me a 
little something about this proposition 
because I knew that this was coming up 
here iat this convention. It was Mr. 
Ahearn of Louisville, who is one of our 
leading citizens and one of the most 
benevolent citizens that we have in 
Louisville and an intimate friend of mine. 

I think the proposition could be han- 
dled more satisfactorily to the dealer by 
our own industry handling it, but at the 
same time it might be better for the 
industry to handle it through some other 
corporation. I sometimes think I want 
it and I sometimes think I don’t, but I 
believe that we will never get it to go 
right unless our organization has some- 
thing to do with handling these notes. 
I don't believe it is possible for a banker 
to go out and sell the proposition and 
handle it right. I think it has got to 
come through the office here in Washing- 
ton in some way or other, and I merely 
mention that because I have given the 
matter a little bit of thought and it is 
very hard to sell these things to the 
dealer and the dealer sell them to the 
property owner unless it is very simple 
indeed. 

President Trigg: You were one of the 
men I had in mind, Mr. Kurfees, when I 
said that we had heard from a number 
of manufacturers about the possibility of 
our doing this. ? 

Mr. Kurfees: Yes, I had occasion some 
months ago, I recall, to write you about 
this because of some letters that we had 
received in our office from dealers here 
and yonder and they said the govern- 
ment business is too complicated and we 
don’t want to fool with it. Then it just 
occurred to me that maybe the industry 
could have a corporation of its own of 
some kind, although I didn’t go into the 
thing very deeply, but I wrote you at that 
time. 

President Trigg: You can be sure if 
anything is set up that necessity for hav- 
ing it simple will be kept uppermost in 
our minds all the time. 

Mr. Kurfees: I think that is one of the 
important things. 

W. H. Gerke: Might I ask Mr. Gold- 
bright what plan they have in mind in 
the event that 20 percent insurance is 
withdrawn after FHA goes out of exist- 
ence? They must have some plan set up 
in connection with that because we all 
know that FHA is not going to last in- 
definitely. 

Mr. Goldbright: I might answer that 
by saying that we are going to have 
exactly the same plan with the exception 
of a slight increase in rates, to cover only 
the actual loss. Our experience on losses 
on an operation of about twelve years 
now, has been about 1.8 percent. That 
includes the depression years. So we 
would figure possibly a 2 percent addi- 
tional return, maybe 3 percent, because 
of the fact that we may have to doa 
lot of this sales promotional! work our- 
selves at our own expense that we do not 
have to do today with FHA broadcast- 
ing the word throughout the country. 
They are naturally helping enormously in 
that respect. So we might have to spend 
a little more in exploitation to further 


That is correct. 























the sales on deferred payments, and that 
would need a little bit more return, but 
as far as the plan itself is concerned this 
set-up as at present is practically our 
plan anyway That is we worked witl 
the government for six months before 
FHA was evel! thought of so that 
wouldn't make iny material difference 
And Mr. Trigg'’s idea is pretty muct 
the line of ours, only his applica- 
paint industry rather thar 
to the heating and plumbing 


ions 








Mr Gerke In the meantime are you 
setting up any reserve against tl con- 
tingency 


Mr. Goldbright: No, sir, not at the pres- 
ent time We won't set up any reserve 
nst the contingency of going into an- 
other field until such time as we do with- 








out FHA The minute we stop buying 
FHA guaranteed paper we will then on 
eacl note we buy set up a reserve of 
vrrobat a couple of percent 

President Trigg: If you added 2 or 
percent vou would still have comparably 
a very low rate? 

Mr. Goldbright If we added 3 percen 

the present rate it would be about 
percent under the average rate charged 





Garrett M. Goldberg 


Western Zone Vice-President 


by most finance corporations throughout 
the country prior to FHA. As TI believe 
I remarked on the stand, it ran about 
twice as much as 9.7 percent, around 1! 
to 20 percent or thereabouts was the 
average We have never charged over 
approximately 7.7 percent discount, which 
is approximately 14.1 percent gross re- 
turn, and with that you can make a very 
nice profit : 


Experience of Eleven Years 


N. D. Chapin: I would like to ask Mr. 
Goldbright how long his company has 
been operating and where they get their 
credit information from. 

Mr. Goldbright: We have been actu- 
ally operating, or rather we organized in 
December, 1923, after three years’ experi- 
ence with an outside finance corpora- 
tion, one of the largest in the country. 
We found it was not satisfactory, so we 
organized our own. From a nominal cap- 
ital of one hundred thousand we had to 
increase it to a million, and, of course, 
our borrowing power is not limited to 
our own corporation but to our holding 
companies as well. We actually started 
operation on July 29, 1924. That was the 
first day instructions were issued, and 
we have been operating ever since on 
that basis. 


Our credit reporting information is ob- 
tained from innumerable sources. We use 
several national organizations, but some- 
times locally we find an organization 
that has been built up by the community 
to take care of local conditions and they 
seem to know more about the individual 
than the national organization which may 
have opened an office in the last five 
or ten years when this organization has 
been operating for maybe twenty or 
thirty years and making investigations. 
So I do not altogether concur in the 
idea of using only national organizations, 
because where a national organization 
may have an A-1 bang-up organization 
in New York, in San Francisco they may 
give you very poor reports. It is the 
human element that is involved there, 
and where we find that condition, we 
immediately seek out other sources of 
information and use different ones. 


Every so often, no matter whom we 
use, we get other agency reports to check 
against them. In other words, we spend 
twice as much money at times just to 
find out whether or not we are getting 
true information You will always find 
you get improper information at times 
It can’t be helped The human element 
enters into the picture, and it is un- 
fortunately to your sorrow at times that 
those things do happen, but it can’t be 
helped 

Mr. Trigg has the benefit of the use of 
what agencies we use all over the coun- 
try and I couldn’t tell you myself what 
they are because we use so many differ- 
ent ones: Retail Credit, Dun & Brad- 
Street, New England Merchants’ Credit 
Guide, Jersey Credit Company, the Red 
Line organization in Detroit, the J. H 
Hoch Company in the Newark district, 
and in some places like New York we 
use five and six different agencies be- 
cause some of them are so small they 
cannot take care of the volume of busi- 
ness we give them so we have to have 
many outlets. You can’t always rely on 
just having one credit agency to use, but 
split it up among three or four and then 
you are getting competition to give you 
the best reports. We find that in our 
reports. 
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SIGN OF QUALITY 
SYMBOL OF SUPERIORITY 


; HINGS which are bought and sold 


BECKACITE possess no superior value unless they 
BECKOSOL embody the very thing which cannot 


be bought and sold ...a priceless in- 


Wrinkles are as SYNTHE-COPAL gredient, consisting in the honor and 


: ; . ESTER GUM integrity of he who makes it. Consider 
unwelcome ina paint film well his name and his reputation before 
BECKOLIN you buy. 


as in a lady’s face BECKOPOL 


Wherever paints, varnishes, lacquers, 


@ Wrinkling is almost always caused KOPOL and kindred products are produced, 
by too much oil in the paint—or by too much drier. They Beckolbase Synthetics are well-known 
cause surface drying when the paint is applied too heavily under KATALISED and a ee trade-mark /_ 
adverse drying conditions. The simplest way to prevent wrinkling is — OIL sean quality and a 


with high pigment concentration —HIGH LEAD CONTENT. 
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World’s Largest Producer of Surface Coating Synthetics 
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Imperial is not only world-wide in 
the fame of its carbon blacks but in 
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2 + ana where you may be located, you are 
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Imperial sales offices located in the 
principal industrial districts of every 
important country in the world. 
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such independent finance company doesn't 
tie our hands too much but permits us 
to have a simple, workable and rapidly 
operating proposition, my own feeling is 
that that is what we ought to do as a 
Starter, at least, in this undertaking 

If we can do that, and couple our own 
promotion to it, which we can and would 
do, then we could at least get behind this 
plan. We would have a uniform activity 
for the trade sales manufacturers, Wwe 
would all be working on the same plan, 
and as we go along in it and get more 
experience in it the day might come, six 
months or a year or five years from now, 
when we would organize our own cor- 











poration to do this thing [ am only 
expressing a personal opinion, merely to 
five you the benefit of that thought at 
this particular tentative stax 

Might I suggest that for the record 
of this meeting and for the future if in 
addition to signing this card, those of 
you who wish, someone would care to 
move the adoption of this language in 
substance A resolution to the effect that 
we are interested in the proposa’ to create 
a co-operative financing arrangement for 
financing the payment of work in_ the 
industry on an installment plan, and de- 
Sire to have the as ation work out 
such a plan in detail and present it to the 


members of the association. 





J. V. Reardon: I so move, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

President Trigg: Is there any discus- 
Sion on the motion? 

N. D. Chapin: What you have now pro- 
posed seems a little different from what 
you presented a little while ago. There 


is a finance corporation already estab 
lished. Try it out and see what it will 
do and that will ve us something to go 
on. I have had some personal experi- 
ence with some of these organizations 
that have been backed by some other 
organization and it didn't pan out, be- 
cause while we have an excellent board 
of directors, it is a case of what is every 
one’s business is nobody's business, and 
if they left it to someone to manage and 
make recommendations it -would result 
disastrously. 

If we got hold of Mr. Goldbright we 
might make a success of it. 

President Trigg: I understand that 
what you are saying, Mr. Chapin, is that 
you are in accord with the statement I 
made a few minutes ago as to what we 
might do, and that you think that what 
is being proposed by this resolution dif- 
fers from that 

Mr. Chapin: It seemed to me to. If it 
seemed practical I would like to make 
it along the lines of your first suggestion, 
that we do one thing or the other 

President i You mean that you 
would like to have a resolution not broad- 
ening but narrowing it down to approval 
of our making an arrangement with an 
independent company s that it? 

Mr. Chapin: No. That is my personal 
preference, but I would like to see you 
or your board of directors investigate both 
and then make a recommendation. 

President Trigg: That is the purpose 




















of what I just presented to you, Myr 
Chapin. May [I read it once more? This 
is suggested, understand, and «a motion 


has been made and seconded that we 
adopt it. 
“The members present are interested in 





the proposal to create a co-operative 
finance arrangement ; Now that 
doesn’t say what kind of arrangement 
it is going to be, Mr. Chapin to create 
one That would mean cresting an ar 
rangement with an independent finance 


company. 

Mr. Chapin: All right 

President Trigg: Is that satisfactory 

Mr. Chapin: Yes 

President Trigg: You have the motion 
It has been seconded Is there more 
discussion? Are you ready for the «que 
tion? 

(The question was called for.) 


Proposal Approved 


President Trigg: All in favor of the 
motion please indicate by saying “aye.’ 
contrary “no.” It is unanimously 
adopted and I thank you for it. 

Now, gentlemen, may I ask that in 
addition to passing this motion, please 
don’t think that that does away with 
signing the card. We want you, please, 
to sign this card if you approve of 
what it says, and leave it at the door. 
Mr. Kiefer is at the door and will eco!- 
lect the cards as you go out. We want 
the names of the men who have list- 
ened to this discussion today so that 
we may, if necessary, have some cor- 
respondence with you and get further 
advice and suggestions from you in the 
development of this activity. We have 
got to work pretty fast on it from 
now on 

Gentlemen, this is a regularly con- 
stituted meeting of the national assu- 
ciation I wonder if Mr. Dewar is 
present Is he here? Gentlemen, this 
morning vou will recall in our opening 
session we referred to our invitation 
to the International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators to be our 
guests here during this convention 
Unfortunately the delegation from the 
international society had not yet ar- 
rived They are here now, and Mr. 
Dewar, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Stuart, we 
are very glad to have you sitting in 
with us and we are glad to have you 
participate in discussion on our prob- 
lems of mutual interest and concern. 

I want to say to you that the manu- 
facturers are very conscious of our 








interdependence and desire to co- 
operate with your organization and 
you men who are leading it, in all ways 
that we possibly can. I am sure that 
the men who are here would be very 
glad to have a word from you, Mr. 
Dewar, if vou care to come up front 


at this time 


Greetings from I.$.M.P.&D. 


John RB. Dewar: It is a pleasure to be 
here again. This is the fourth consec- 
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had tremendous help from Mr. Trigg and 
members of your 
national association, and we are certainly 
deeply appreciative of the marvelous help 
have had. 


I have had to your annual 
ventions, staff and 
knowledge 
industry. 
International 
Decorators particularly interested 
afternoon 
am sure that 
successfully 


discussion 
financing plan, 
promoted 
tremendous 
industry. 
contractors 
members of 
international association, 
that we will co-operate and will do every- 
within our power to make it a suc- 
throughout United States. 
morning, 
associates who 
appreciative of your courtesy 
(Announcements entertainments 
were made by Secretary Elton.) 


Tomorrow morning 


We were held up in getting 
under way, due to late arrivals, and so 
program 


morning. 


morning 
meetings 
ballroom 


tomorrow 
in the main 
morning, 
here this afternoon only because it was 
necessary 
ballroom afternoon 
orate it and get it ready for the car- 
nival tonight. 
Tomorrow 
be back in the room where we met this 
announce- 





morning 


John B. Dewar 
Spoke for Master Painters 


morning, 
appreciation 
co-operation 
afternoon 
adjourned. 


energetic 
campaign : 
interests was adjourned at 


throughout We have 


Thursday, October 31 
Third Session—Thursday Forenoon 


Industrial Sales Conference 


third session convention Frequently impression 
convened 
producing 


tangible results, and 


industria! 

: varticularly 
industrial : j 
national 
the association, 


conference 
industrial situation 
committee 
Kennedy, chairman 
presided.) 


committee. a sales proposition. 


consistent Cooperation 


Chairman Kennedy: 


industrial Want to apol- develop a salesman 


lateness 
salesman 


suspicious 


breakfast 
morning 
interesting, 
stopping 
troubles 


important 
meeting 
extremely 


necessity meetings 
meetings 
majority 
desirable 


the desirable work and 
accomplishments 


possible through the 


eet-acquainted 
Ineetlings, 

a couple of an- 
nouncements reference 
atternoon 


particular 


three-thirty. 
anybody 
rehearsal 
confident 
greatest 
est, and amusement to everybody here. 
It is right up our alley because it is 
strictly talking shop with enough humoi 
to make it it 
worthwhile thing for everybody to 
incidentally 


industrial 





sales and industrial. 


Paul S. Kennedy 


Chairman of Industrial Sales 
Conference 


Gardner's 
seriously 
and Fire 


atternoon 


“Health 
labeling 
meetings 
definitely 





the talk produced 


discussion 


Clusively at once. 


will follow. 
invariably 
blending the trade sales and industrial 
in topics which are of vital interest to 
afternoon 


industrial 


program 
morning 


Review,” by your chairman 


The Year in Review 
Address by Paul S. Kennedy 


alphabetic 


appreciate 
comparative 
existence 


monument 


convention commendation 
‘Consistent 


Alliteratively 


eminently 
Cooperation Conquers.” 
speaking, 
industrial 


comment 


concerned, spectacular 


“Consistent Cooperation 
definitely 
past year, 
vaguely associated 


Conquers” 
demonstrated touchdown 
Those are the fellows 
memories 
vagueness whatsoever 
interested 
industrial 
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team who have rendered wonderful ser- 
vice to you and us, and without which 
our winning touchdown could not have 
been scored. 

But, as hero worshippers, we are pri- 
marily interested in the two stars of this 
game to date, Joe Esposito, who threw 
the ball; and Heath Wood, who caught 
it and went over for a touchdown. 

Our very organization—the industrial 
sales division—is the result of a long- 
fought-for objective, which is now a re- 
ality, and primarily due to Papa Esposito. 

While your steering committee was 
struggling with the rearing of this new 
baby, the problem kept recurring of how 
to deal on delicate matters, one with the 
other. Frequently, these involved per- 
sonalities or confidential information, 
which one competitor might obviously not 
care to discuss with another. 


Confidential Contacts Achieved 


Heath Wood conceived a second brain 
child; namely, that we should induce the 
association to dip into the doughbag and 
hire the proper type of man, who would 
be absolutely neutral, and with whom 
competitors—in trying to adjust matters 
between themselves or for general benefit 
—could talk confidentially on the most 
intimate matters. He fought for that 
idea just as effectively as Mr. Esposito 
fought for an absolutely independent set- 
up, devoted solely to the interest of in- 
dustrial sellers, 

After a tedious and careful search, [ 
think all who have had contact with 
Homer Flynn, will agree that in him we 
found the right type of man; plus the 
right type of background, as far as 
knowledge of our industry is concerned. 

Mr. Flynn has yet to comp'ete a full 
year of service. But to us, who have 
been in the midst of things, it seems as 
though he had been in our employ for 
several years. This, because of the 
ground he has covered, and the many 
matters which he has been able to bring 
to a quick focus, which would otherwise 
have dallied on, or possibly never have 
crystallized at all. 

It has been surprising during the past 
year to discover the number of members 
of our group, who were apparently not 
interested and were even unknown fac- 
tors in certain branches of the trade. The 
improvement in this situation has been 
surprisingly gratifying, and your steering 
committee is more than pleased with the 
general enthusiasm and definite progress 
which has been, and which we are con- 
fident will continue to be made. 

After all, this industrial set-up is not 
complicated. It is a very simple formula, 
It is primarily based on confidence and 
cooperation, plus the service of an ab- 
solutely neutral man to quickly arbitrate 
and arrange contacts and meetings when 
necessary. That is all there is to it. 

It is no regimentation; it is no dic- 
tatorship; but true democracy, with the 
atmosphere of common sense and proper 
consideration of the other fellow. 

There is one certain method by which 
all can. participate and which will pay 
dividends. That is, get acquainted. Do 
everything to take full advantage of the 
various opportunities to know your com- 
petitor better and to form an unbiased 
picture by him by what he does and how 
he acts, rather than by what you hear 
he is. Attend meetings. Use the tele- 
phone, 

There you have the set-up and oper- 
ation of our industrial sales division. The 
remainder is detail, and future develop- 
ment and stabilization of the underlying 
basic principles. 

So much for review; or history. It is 
a very poor talk which does not leave one 
timely or vital thought May I offer one 
on the question of what industrial busi- 


ness is? 





Industrial Business Defined 


A proper definition of industrial busi- 
ness would be “A sale which entails the 
obligation of specialized service!” 

Please get that The sale and special- 
ized service go hand in hand. The total 
established cost of the service is just as 
specific as the cost of the raw materials. 

This definition should be particularly 
noted by people who do not specialize 
mainly on industrial sales, but have other 
important or even dominating divisions 
of their business. 

How may they differentiate? 

Generally speaking, industrial sales to 
a customer are for the finishing of units 
which are resold by the customer. While 
this holds in the main, there are excep- 
tions. 

For instance, would house paint be in 
industrial sale? No; because you would 
go broke on your margins if specialized 
service had to be included in your cost- 
ing 

Would ordinary maintenance paint be 
industrial? No; but industrial problem 
paints would be, where the application 
or requirements were delicate proposi- 
tions—such as special chemical or acid 
risistance, etc These latter would re- 
quire the inclusion of cost for specialized 
service. potential or actual. 

Would railroad passenger cars be in- 
dustrial business? Decidedly yes; as 
would other first-class rolling equipment, 
This has to be recognized by price mar- 
to cover service, 

Every manufacturer owes an obliga- 
tion to our industry to first make a 
proper differentiation of “what is indus- 
trial business.” ‘Then he should recog- 
nize the basic point that, with industrial 
business, sales and service go hand in 
hand, and that service must be included 
in initial eosting. 

During the depression, among othr 
ruinous and unbusinesslike practices, 
manufacturers in the desperate reaching 
out for any kind of business, have some- 





times gone out of their class and caused 
serious economic upset which in plain 
language amounted to “stealing” from 
our industry. 

One particularly aggravating angle of 
this situation is where it has been pos- 


sible to bring pressure to bear in the 
form of reciprocity, ete. 

I. am not attacking reciprocity. De- 
spite the well-known illegal aspects, we 
are all so humanly weak that hardly one 
of us would hesitate to use the tool if 
we had it. But I am most decidedly at- 
tacking it, when this potent force is used 
not only to take, but to demoralize os 
well. The one may be unmoral; the 
other is definitely immoral. 

When business is taken through such 
pressure, in a new or somewhat unfa- 
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miliar field, without appreciation of ¢ 


isting economies, and with the upset of 
price structure, it is positively inexcus- 
able. 


Applying Corrective Treatment 





The early correction of such situations 
is one of the objects of our industrial 
sales group in fairness to both the in- 
dustry and the consumer 

I could cite many typical instances 
which have been developed during these 
last few years. Off-hand, I think of one 
glaring example where several concerns 
have forced themselves in through pres- 
sure on business of a highly technical 
nature. The grades in question are vol- 
ume items, which in their development 
represented much expense and research 
and on that basis were fairly priced. The 


invaders devised workable alternatives for 





M. L. Havey 


Re-elected to Executive Committee 


these volume grades, but instead of in- 
vestigating the soundness of existing 
price structures, made ridiculous cuts. 
The only excuse is unfamiliarity with 
development background, and regarding 
these plums as plus, or extra business, in 


the same category as some common, or 
dinary paint or varnish for broomsticks 
The point is that at this stage of the 


game, they were not creators, but merely 


imitators of somebody’s long period in- 
renuity. 
What has happened, as business has 


improved, demanding new and special re- 
«uirements? 

In this particular case, to the best of 
my knowledge, there are only two con- 
cerns that the poor guy behind the gun 
can call on in a jam, for he regards 
these favored volume suppliers as help- 
less to him in an emergency. They are 
imitators and not creators. 

But they have succeeded in 
izing the bread and butter 
ness which afforded the 
and financing for creative developments. 

In all fairness, such evils should gtop, 
and I have confidence enough in the peo- 


demoral- 
volume busi- 
encouragement 


ple of our industry to believe they will 
co-operate with the industrial sales divi- 
sion to the end of recognizing the basic 
fact that an industrial sale includes sales 
and service, and should be so costed and 
priced. 

Our mutual object should be a fair 
price to the customer, Which encourages 
further special product development and 
pays for field service attention. I be- 
lieve that we have sporting blood which 


is willing to fight man to man with rifles 
and not drop bombs from Reciprocity air 
planes, 


“Consistent Co-operation Conquers.”’ \W+ 
want a good fight but a fair one, We 
want customers to recognize and comp!i 
ment our service. We want customers to 


real industrial 
character and 


regard 
dignity, 


products as having 
individuality. We 


want the proper financial encouragement 
to creative development, which will make 
both customers and ourselves realize that 
brains are better tools than chisels 
“Consistent (Co-operation ‘onquers.’ 
Will you play ball? 
Chairman Kennedy: The next item 


on our program is “The Federation Co- 
operates,” by Roy B. Anderson, former 
president of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs 


Federation Co-operates 
Address by Roy B. Anderson 


Roy B. Anderson: The subject of my 
talk this morning I think is the result 
of a night that your chairman will never 


forget. We were gathered one afternoon 
in New York last winter, in the Astor. 
and we weren't drinking Fatimas, Mr 
Trigg, and as we were discussing the 
proposition of how the association might 
co-operate with the industrial sales divi- 
sion the snow kept falling fast, and un- 
fortunately that night your chairman had 





some meeting 'way out on Long Island, 
and when the snow falls on Long Island 
the railroad does not run, and I believe 


your chairman slept all night in a snow- 
bank. 

President E. T. Trigg: The 
that it did run, but it stopped. 

Mr. Anderson: As a result of that terri- 
ble night I am here to answer two re- 
quests from your chairman; first, to ab- 
stract the papers that were delivered be- 
fore our federation convention, with par- 
ticular reference to how these papers 
might affect you gentlemen, and, secondly, 
to answer three investigations which 
were presented before the federation last 
year by your industrial sales division. 


trouble is 
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Now to tackle this first problem, the 
abstract of the papers, please bear in 
mind that each paper represents from 
one to three years of work the techni- 
cal committees of the 4d rent clubs. 
There are eighteen of these committees, 
and I believe you will find the names on 
those committees are practically the most 
able scientists in the paint and varnish 
industry in America. 

Some of this investigation is carried on 
right within your own plants and labo 
tories, and so naturally you as executiv 


know if that money spent brir 


return 


should 
back a 





A great deal of the other technical 
work was carried on in other laboratories, 
of raw material suppliers, and in colleges 
located near the individual club con- 
cerned All of these papers will be dis- 
tributed by the scientific section and I 
trust you will find enough interest and 
time to study them carefully, for if you 
do I believe you will agree that money 
spent in research brings back big divi- 
dends, 

Technical Papers 

But now for the papers and_ their 
significance to you. The first paper was 
presented by the Philadelphia club and 
concerned an investigation of color per- 
manency. This research work attacked 


change 
causing 


problem of color 
The factors 


the important 
or fading in paints 


color change were studied and all systems 
for accurately measuring color change 
were reviewed This work will be con- 
tinued and reported from time to time. 
A complete bibliography of the subject 
was attached, making it very valuable 


for any of your individual employees who 
might wish to hecome better acquainted 
with this subject. 

I believe that this work will 
fewer complaints ultimately 
everyday problem. 

The New York club presented a paper 
regarding the study of pigment wetting 
and dispersion. This report was the prize 


result in 
from this 





paper of the convention. It received not 
only the $100 award made by the Amer- 
ican Paint Journal, but also an award of 


$25 made through Mrs. Heckel of Drugs, 
Oils and Paints for the best presentation 
which was made at that time by Mr. 

Allen, of the A. C. Horn Company. 

This paper asked these questions: 1. 
Are wetting agents of real economic value 
to the paint industry? 2. What agents 
are best for certain > 3. Are 


pigments? 3. 
wetting agents of value in different 
tvpes of vehicles? 


In this work 
laboratories co-operated. 


these 


different 
studied 


twenty-eight 
They 


the effect of fourteen different wetting 
agents on fifteen common pigments in 
five different vehicles and using three 
different means of grinding. The results 


compiled in thirty-four large 
the following points: 

1. Certain wetting agents 
because they reduce grinding and 


tables prove 


are of value 
mixing 


time and improve quality 

2. The proper agents must he chosen 
for each pigment and certain pigments, 
suel as the orennic reds and chrome 
ereens, were not improved by any of the 
usval wetting agents 

3. The type of vehicle or method of 
xrinding does not change the value of the 
agent used 

\ study of this paper will result, I 
believe, in considerable saving in money 


due to the less power consumed in grind- 
ing, and you will also have a smoother 
product and a much sharper gloss. 


Substitutes for Tung Oil 
In the matter of substitutes for china- 
wood oil, three different clubs presented 
papers on the possibility of using oticicia 
oil as a substitute. The Baltimore club 
reviewed their economics as to supply and 





distribution of oiticica oil and several 
drums of this oil were then studied in 
various varnishes for general properties 
and durability The club reported that 
the oil proved poorer in color, requires 
longer cooking, and naturally more time 
in the varnish chimney and is poorer in 
durability than chinawood oil or tung oil 
Its value will probably be that of a 
eheapening agent 

The Louisville club in the main eollab- 
orated with the results found by the Ial- 
timer club and in addition reported that 
glass retention was much poorer than 
chinawood oil. They also commented ad 


versely upon the difficulty in handling 


this oil, which, as you probably know, at 
normal temperatures is a lard-like solid, 
excessively foaming in the cook, and 
very hard to remove from the drum or 
barrel They decided that its use will 


be sharply restricted, 
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The Golden Gate club investigated the 
use of olticica oil in ester im var- 
nishes with adverse results. 

I think we should take these report 
however, considering the fact that the oil 
is new, it has only been brought into thi 
country for perhaps a year under com- 
mercial use and is somewhat in the same 
position as chinawood o wa a nun 
ber of years ago It t e po b 
that refinement or development, better 
production, will change the report 0 
these clubs and we feel that suc a eon 
dition might come 

The Cincinnati-Dayton-Indianapolis ¢ by 
made a study of chinawood oil of differ 
ent types have been Id a pro« 
essed oils 1e market is mainly in paint 
and varnish and this club investigated the 
physical properties and uses of four aif 
ferent types of these oi Their conelu 
sions show that the oils and irnishe 
are decidedly inferior to chinawood oil 
especially in the following propertie 
drying time and durability They feel 
that the use of this processed oil lim 
ited to cold blends, such as house paint 
or as chillback oils in synthetic resin 
varnishes 

The Western New York, which is our 
baby elub, just being organized about two 


vears ago, submitted a very valuable re 
port. They studied grinding losses on 
stone and roller mills. This, as you know 
is one of the most expensive items in 
paint and enamel manufacture, and the 
production clubs have realized that man) 
savings and improvements were possible 
in this field and a number of papers pre 
sented during the past three or four 
years have studied various factors jn 
erinding. 

We have studied the economical dress- 
ing of mills, better grinding vehicles in 
oils, and the effect of agents to increase 


wetting and dispersion. The Western New 
York club, however, attacked this problem 
from slightly a_ different angle They 
studied only the loss in grinding of plant 
batches, studying forty-two different 
standard color pastes on 20-and 30-inch 
stone mills. The operations are discussed 
in detail 

Their conclusions show 


that in straight 





oil paste the actual amount of loss is the 
same regardless of size of batch or of 
the number of passes of that batch 
through the mill. This loss is only the 
amount required to fill the voids in the 
dressings, and to cover the grinding sur- 
faces It is therefore independent of the 
size of batch or of the number of passes 


of that enamel or paint through the mill 
feel it is most to run s 
large a batch of stock paste as can be 
readily used. Their definite were 
proved to be as follows: This is on stone 
mills only: For the 20-inch mill, 0.42 
gallon; for 30-inch mills, 0.86 gallon, 
The Montreal club made a study of 
drier absorption by different pigments. 
This is a progress report and brings out 
various factors studied to determine 
certain enamels and vaints 
lose their speed of drying on aging in 
the can, This study will be continued 
The New England club paper was to 
particularly interesting paper be 
the challenge which § 
before our industry so often 
days Our industry is depended wn 
to furnish coatings which will adequately 
protect property values, even under ad- 
conditions, Some of these problems, 
while perhaps not involving tremendous 
sales possibilities, nevertheless fling down 
a challenge to eur industry 
Such a ease is the coating of 
serubber tanks used in the public 
field, 


economi 


They 


losses 


tne 


why colored 





me a 
cause it 
thrown down 


met 


these 


verse 


rteel 


utility 


Tests for Practicability 


We have to provide resistance to 
onslaught of hot water, sulphurous 
corrosive acids and sharp ash 


the 
(TASES, 


particles 





The New England club presented pauper 
summarizing the first series of its coat 
ings furnished for exposure in a Boston 


power plant. They reported that the steel 
ordinarily used in a power plant, a serub- 
ber tank as this, is eaten away by cor- 
resion in three days, so you can imagine 





the need for a protective coating. 

Steel panels were prepared using thir 
teen different types of clear coatings and 
seven different types of pigment coatings, 
which were mainly used as primers. The 
relative value of the clears used is given 
and also the relative resistance of the 
primers, among which ua new pigment, 
mica, gave unusually good results 

Further work will be continued using 
this paper's results, and it is predicted 
that a real contribution to the knowledge 
of protective coatings will result 

The Northwestern lub ibout three 
vears ago built s fence in St. Paul to 
study the different types of primers used 
in house paint That report has been 
made several years past and now they 
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thes¢ 


neriy 


entirely repainting on 
surfaces as left for 
test 


are tackling 
different ty 
from thelr other 





es of 


Their investigation on repainting of 
these surfaces will be along the following 
line (1) In two coat painting, repaint- 
ng, wever, the effect of reducing the 
first coat according to three different for- 
mula uitable respectively for semipaste 


paint high - pigment ontent prepared 


rt: €B) 





pain and rdinary prepared pa 2 
ymmpar n of ne-cout and two-coat re- 
paintin (3) effect of varying degrees of 
lisintegration of the old couting on the 
be or o repail job (4) repaint- 
ng with the paint much the ime in pig 
ment composition a it Wi originally 
ind repainting wit! paint t distinctly 
different pigment composition (5) effect 


irying pigment volume in the 


two-coat repainting, 


coat 1n 





James B. Lord 
Re-elected to Executive Committee 


made the 
that manu- 
used on 


When this report was being 
speuker suggested particularly 
facturers consider the directions 


the house paint labels, and he reported 
that a great many of the troubles from 
house painting might be due to the fact 
that our directions are very old-fash- 
ioned. 

The Philadelphia club presented a sec- 
ond paper concerning the physical prop- 
erties of mineral spirits. In paint and 
varnish techno’ogy, as in many other 


frequently 
common or 


branches of the industry, it 
happens that many of ou 
frequently used materials are not widely 
studied Like our old friends, we take 
them for granted and do not attempt to 
scrutinize closely or analyze them, and 
such a product is perhaps the most widely 
used of a'l of our materials, namely, min- 
eral spirits 

The Vhilade'’phia 
contribution to this 


made a real 
subject, in studying 
the fifteen principal properties of ten 
widely mineral spirits In fact, in 
addition they have attempted to evaluate 
relative solvent strength by dilution of 
a number of class I phenolie resins, also 


club has 


sold 





an alkyd solution. They found that a 
definite relationship exists when diluting 
a 12% illon 100 percent phenolic var- 
nish or an alkyd solution, between the 


and the kauri-butanol, 
solvent, value They properly 
point owt the properties of special im- 
portance for determining the relative dif 
ference between different mineral thinners 
or for control work on different shipments 
of the same thinner 

That is a 
which were 
tion just 


resulting viscosity 
or relative 





these 


our 


brief abstract ot 
presented before 
Tuesday 


purpers 
conven- 
closed 


Manual for Adjustments 


And now for our chairman's second 
question regarding an investigation of 
three problems presented to us by your 
industrial committee. This first 


problem concerns what we called a trouble 


sales 


shooter By this we mean a manual for 
the industrial salesman to use in adjust- 
ing complaints on the job rather than 
possing the buek, bringing that complaint 
in to the plant with its necessary expense 
and = time 

This investigation, Mr. Chairman, was 
referred to our plant manuas committee, 
who have made a preparatory investiga- 
tion and they feel that such «a mannal 
might = be an impractical task They 
would be glad, however, to go further 
into this problem and if your committee 
feels that such oa manual on trouble 
shooter might prove beneficial we would 
be very glad to do so 

The second investigation concerned thie 


matching of samples and development of 
new goods at the request of the sia'es 
department This investigation Wis 





turned over to our cost accounting com 
mittee, who have so turned in a pro- 
#ress report which indicates now that the 
cost of matching samples might vary be- 


tween $20 and $50, that is for the average 
sample to be matched. The cost, how- 
ever, of developing new goods will be 
considerably more. 


This work is not completed and I pro- 
pose, Mr. Chairman, that your committee 
give the continuation of this investigation 


officers. 


Orders 


to our newly elected 


“Nuisance” 


The final investigation concerned what 
we call nuisance orders, by which we 
mean orders for 24 gallons or less of 
specially colored paints or enamels. A 


questionnaire was muiled last year to each 





of our clubs, asking if the manufacturers 
accepted this type of order, and the re- 
plies indicated that about 90 percent of 
manufacturers did so, and many of these 
manufacturers suggested that the addi- 
tional cost due to these nuisance orders 
be passed on to the consumer if possible. 
We find that some isolated manufacturers 
have already adopted such a plan, and I 
am quoting be’'ow just how one manu- 
facturer pusses this cost on to the con- 
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sumer. I am giving you now the actual casion to make the points that I hope 
words from this manufacturer’s price list I may be able to make here. 
oncerning passing additional charges for Marketing has been given less atten 
orders consisting of 24 gallons or less It tion in industrial lines than almost any 
reads a sfollows other subject. Heretofore, for several 
: decades, with the exception of only a 
Tint charge vear or so at long intervals, the great 
Less than 5 gallons, 25 ents per problem of the industrial goods manufa 
_ gallon ; turer has had to do primarily with pro 
From. » to 12 gallons lo cents per duction and finance. Today that situa 
gallon tion has changed We can’t do that any 
From 12 to 24 gallons, 10 cents per more. We can no longer bring out a new 
gallon product, throw it on the market, let it 
And a minimum charge for the tint- find its own level without regard to the 
ing to be 50 cents cost, because the bread-and-butter line 
For a grinding charge is making ample profit margins to carry 
Less than 5 gallons jo 6eents)6 6per that cost, Whatever it is. Today profit 
gallon margins won't carry the cost. Kvery 
>» to 12 vallons x0 cents per gallon. penny we spend in bringing out a new 
12 to 24 gallon orders, 25 cents per product has got to produce a profit or we 
gailon are going to get into trouble 
With a minimum charge in this case In the paint field particularly, I think 
for grinding of $1.00 that this industry in the last three yn 
four years, since conditions have changed, 
We believe that if other manufacturers has been up against an extremely awk- 
would adopt this practice in general the ward situation. As your chairman said 
hame of “nuisance’’ orders might be «au few moments ago, a number of manu 
changed to “profit” orders facturers, thoroughly competent in thei 
I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I have own commercial lines, have faced a great 
taken so long, but it is like the chap who reduction in their volume and _ have 
apologized and said, “I’m sorry IL have dashed into the industrial field without 
written such a long letter, I didn’t have knowing enough about the marketing 
time to prepare a short one.” problem that they were facing 
So in closing, permit me, if you will, The result has been that they have 
to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, and suffered, in most cases, a very consid- 
your committee, on the splendid progress erable loss themselves, and what is worse 
you have made this past year, and please for the industry, they have, in many 
feel free to call on the new officers of ases, Wrecked the market, either for 
the Federation if you believe they can be months or years, for the entire group 
of any help whatsvéver in the continua- One of the thines that I have noticed 
tion of your good work n my contacts with the industry—and I] 
Thank you im not a paint man; I am really speak- 
f ne to you as a bystander to whom a 
Chairman Kennedy: Thank you very ,ood many of you have told your 
much, Mr. Anderson, and I wish you roubles so [ have rather a broad picture 
would convey to the federation our of the industry from a_trouble-shooter’s 
thanks for your splendid co-operation, ee eee eae ee a 
fea : : , ; 7 Ws come a e and agi is lat sO 
I think that it is the yeneral consensus many manufacturers, even those in the 
that tying in the production with the industrial field, have never realized that 
industrial group so that we get the industrial selling is a highly specialized 
highlights of their work is a very de- job. It is just as specialized as selling 
sirable thing and should be continued. particular motors for a particular indus- 
I believe that the most important etd Every job you get, almost, or a 
a ; ; large percentage of them, at least, are 
phase of our industry is that one which negotiation jobs 
has received the least attention. I re- 7 
fer to the marketing of our products, Basic Rule Is General 
and primarily the introduction of what They are not_ run-of-the-mill They 
may be to us individually new indus- must be handled as individual things 


es - ae And as a result of that, the industry as 
trial products. au Whole has taken it for granted ‘that 

In seeking a speaker for our program there isn’t any general rule of marketing 
this phase was uppermost in our minds. which can be followed, and much of their 
It was a large order to fill to get a ‘Selling has been superexpensive to them 


because of that particular thing 















man with marketing background of The fact is that when you go to bring 
wide scope and a man with the mind out a new product for your market, in- 
of a statistician and the vision of a dustrial or otherwise, your marketing is 
sales manager. So we consider our- almost identical, regardless of | what 
selves extremely fortunate in securing technical differences there may be in the 
for you O. C. Holleran, of the Market- product that you are bringing out Phe 
> ‘ ; : fact that so much selling is done without 
ing’ Research and Service Division, first finding out the peculiarities of the 
United States Department of Com- market itself and the conditions under 
merce. Mr, Holleran recently spoke at which you must sell to that market re- 
Pittsburgh on “Avoiding Waste in sults in a very constant loss all the way 
Marketing New Products” at the Na- long ~ oe b> dead i se 
ee a ; ; ouble s no ited, by an 
tional Industrial Advertising  Con- ses to this industey. And ae a result 
ference, : of the fact of our tinding it in many in- 
, His paper has received wide pub- dustris the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
licity and very favorable comment, and Inestic Commerce developed a check sheet 
I am sure that particularly the indus- levoted entire to the tudies that a 
trial group will be very, very much in manufacturer should make in order to 
terested in hearing what Mr. Holleran find out just what he should know befor 
has to sav to us e goes into a new market or before he 
san ; me ints out to introduce new product 

I present Mr. Holleran. You cun see the check sheets and the 
questions there, and there are a lot of 

them Iam not going to talk about all 


Marketing Problems Survey «'’. 


We found, in studying the problem, that 


7 thie came down into two groups, prob- 
Address by 0. C. Holleran, of the lems that had to do with the marketing 


Department of Commerce ictivity itself, and problems which have 
te do with the origination and production 

oO, C Holleran lt is going to be hard of the product for that market 
to live up to an introduction like that, In the group of marketing problems, 


especially when it was suggested to me ind that is the most important group to 





Sak a, Soeene -—- J must do ume the old is here, the problems break themselves 
or ’ he 

a 2 eee k ; ae motsu tl down naturally into about nine sections 

Ss Mose ol ‘ ‘ Story ” ; 

DI B Maroons E : < There is the market itself, the size and 


old butler who was training a youngster 
He told him, “Now, boy, when you 
out to be a butler, vou have got to be 


location of it, and what it is composed 
of: the buying habits of the market, the 








discreet and tactful.” tirm’s relations to the market, and all the 
“But ain't dey de same thing?” est of that list I! am afraid you can't 
“No I'll explain to you The other see jt on account of the light, but I hope 
morning when the maids got through some of you will look it over afterward 
cleaning the house I went upstairs to see ind TIT think you will find that it is log- 
if they had done a good job, and when I ically broken down into the way that your 
opened the bathroom door, there was the problems come up 
missus in the tub I stepped back I I want to suy to you, before I go any 
said, ‘Excuse me.’ : That was discreet. further, that whenever you start to study 
rhen I said ‘sir.’ That was tact.” your marketing problems for a new prod- 
In talking about marketing it is neces- uct, the more of the studies that you can 
sary to do without a little tact upon oe- have made outside of your own organiza- 
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tion the better off you are going 


It is an unfortunate thing, but it 
human thing, that most of us are 


be. 
is a 


too 


close to our own problems to give them a 


fair answer when these things come 


up. 


And consequently an outside organization 
should make just as many of the studies 


is is possible. 


Then, iin, there is time afte 








ind this is one of the biggest hurdles 


time— 


that 


any organization has to face in market- 





is come up in the plant, and the 


ng a new product—when some new 


item 
exec- 


utives of the company are highly enthus- 
iastic about it. They like it, and they in- 


sist on making it. They don’t care, 
don't 


parently; they are blinded and they 


care about what the actual facts are, 


ap- 


and 


if anybody in their own organization tells 


them the story of what the actual 
are 
figure that if that man knew as 
about it as they did he would be the 


, they don’t accept that, because 


facts 
they 
mucn 


head 


of the company, and that is quite natural, 


too. That enthusiasm for a man's own 
idea is human. 
Individualistic Ideas 
I think maybe you have heard the story 
that has been going around about Mr. 
Stalin along that line. A group of Ameri- 


can manufacturers were visiting Russia 
and they went into one of the big bureau 


offices and the first thing they saw 
in 


a desk, with a chair setting right 


was 
the 


middle of it They asked the bureau 
chief, equal to one of our departmental 


secretaries, of course, why he had 


chair there. 


the 


The gentleman, who had been extremely 
courteous up to that time, said it wasn’t 


any of their business why they had the 
chair there: it was his office and he 
would put his chairs where he pleased. 
They had a similar experience in every 
department They finally got to Mr. 
Stalin, and they told him they had had 
au Wonderful time, but they brought up 
this thing that had been bothering them. 
They said, “Here is a chair hanging by a 
string from the ceiling; another is the 


middle of a desk, and so on.’ 


Stalin said, ‘‘Well, you don’t want to 


pay any attention to these people. 


are just a buneh of damned fools.” 


They 


But, Mr. Stalin, if they are damned 
fools, why do you put them in charge of 


these tremendous departments of 
government?’ 

He said, “That is none of your 
ness. They are my damned fools, 
will do as I please with them.’ 


your 


busi- 
and I 


There are too many of our executives 


who, When they have an idea, feel 


that 


t is their damned fool, and they will do 


is they please with it—-and it comes 


in red on the company’s books 


out 


Essentials of Market Knowledge 


Regardless of who does the actual study 
of a market, the first thing to be settled, 
measured, pictured, and understood is the 






location, s 





market ! 
industry will use the new 








and apparent future of that 
i@ ansWers to such questions 


aus whi prod- 
ict, how big are those industries, where 
ire they located, What are their buying 


habits, will develop vital facts that 


dominate the ent 





will 


ire murketing program 


and marketing eXpense of your organiza- 


tion 

At first glance n a field having so 
much production involved in special for- 
tnula orders as does yours, these ques- 
tions might appear too generalized But 
f you think for a moment, you will see 
that the upply directly to your problems, 


lor instance, in the steel furniture indus- 
try, there are differences in the formulas 
used for different applications and differ- 
ent methods J] am informed by some of 


my friends in the industry that 
differences, while they are highly 


nical, are quite minor, and certainly 


these 
tech- 


any 


f you whe plan to go into the field to 
upply that particular industry must know 


ow big it is, Where it is located, 


and 


what the buying habits are if you expect 


to get your share of that particular 
ket at a profit to yourself. 


mar- 


The question, too, of the geographical 


location of a market can be vital 
munufacturer Many times, if you 
ua market, it May appear to you to 


lo a 
study 
be a 


national market, but when you apply it to 


your own particular resources and 


you 


own methods of selling, this market, 
which apparently is enormous, comes 


down to be a very minor regional 


ket, either because of the advantage 
competitors located in some sections 


mar- 


of 
of 


the country, or because ot the extreme 
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cost of rendering service to your ac- 
counts too far from the plant. 

The growth projection of an industry 
which you are preparing to offer a new 


product is important. The production of 
new products involves the spending of a 
great deal of money in research. Before 


you spend that money in research, or be- 
lore you start your marketing expense, 
find out just what the condition of the 
industry that is supposed to use the prod- 
uct is. With what the industry has 
learned about finishes in recent years, 
it would be simple today to bring out a 
finish for buggies or wagons much better 
than we ever dreamed of in the days 
\ n buggies and wagons were commonly 
used, but a manufacturer who spent a lot 
of money in bringing out such a finish 
could not possibly justify it because it is 
a diminishing market. It is practically 
“a nonexisting market, because in the last 
two or three years it has just passed right 
out, 

On the other hand, if you are prepar- 
ing to bring out a new finish for some 
crowing item, electrical refrigerators, for 
instance, you might very well be able to 
justify a big preliminary expense to your 
marketing effort, because that is a 
steadily expanding market and you could 
justify your expense because in the long 
haul your market is getting larger and 
larger. 

The buying habits of the market are 
probably more important than most of 
us generally realize. I suspect there 
isn’t a man in this room who hasn't at 
one time or another faced the question of, 
what is the title of the man who buys my 
merchandise in a particular company? 
What is the average number of people 
among my industrial customers who must 
be contacted? How many times 
must a salesman call on them _ be- 
fore he can hope to close an order? ‘Those 
things, | know, have offered you stumbling 
blocks. 

In taking a product into a new indus- 
trial market it is decidedly an act of 
wisdom to accumulate all the data pos- 
sible on discounts, allowances, credits, 
and other financial factors as they are 
practiced by the new customer group. 


Markets Don’t Change Habits 


I think one of the queerest things we 
have to face is the attempts made by 
manufacturers to take an old product into 
a new market or an old product into an- 
other market and expect the market they 
are going into to change its entire habits 
to suit their particular requirements, when 
they know quite well that in their own 
organization any supply source which sells 
to them must sell on their method of 
buying or he won't sell. If any of you 
have had any experience in trying to put 
through a purchase through your ac- 
counting department which was a little 
bit off the general line of buving of the 
company, you probably ended up Dy 
telling that supply soure, ‘‘Well, now, 
hereafter you can sell it to us on our 
standard terms or we will have to find 
another supply source.” 

When you go up against a market and 
attempt to change that entire market's 
buying habits on discounts, credits, or 
allowances, or methods of buying, you 
are just butting your head against a stone 
wall, and it will certainly result in tre- 
mendous losses and either in the failure 
of your effort to market a new product or 
in a cost out of all proportion to what the 
sales are, worth. 

I think another question is in the manu- 
facturer’s own relationship to a market, 
either his own market or a market into 
which he is bringing the new product. 

There are a great many manufacturers, 
well known in their own particular field, 
highly thought of in their own particular 
field, who labor under the delusion that 
they are equally well known and equally 
respected in other fields. Well, that isn’t 
true, unfortunately. Their names may be 
known, but the other man has had no 
need to contact him intimately, so other 
than their name he knows nothing about 
them. He is a little like the British 
Prime Minister a hundred years ago who 
made a speech on what he was going to 
do for Newfoundland, and at the end of 
it, asked his secretary where Newfound- 
land was. ; : 

So, in going into a market, it is im- 
portant that you investigate and find out 
what the standing and prestige of your 
firm is in the new market, and what the 
attitude of your present market will be 
toward the new product which you are 
bringing out, provided, of course, that your 
new product is widely variant from your 
standard line. 

In am going off at a tangent ror a mo- 
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ment. This particular thing has caused afford to buy all the ground covered by business with and the salesman that rep- Various meetings, they are making 
so much trouble that J] am inclined to take their fumes on the other side. Sometimes resents the company, and in the people progress, there is much yet to be accom- 
too much time on it, 1 fear, but one of local prob ems connection with the pro- that are making the goods, and they in plished, of course. The best help we have 
the interesting things we have found in duction of a new product which may have turn must transmit that confidence all is Mr. Flynn and his able work and he is 
merchandising is the fact that people a bad odor or some other minor factor the way down the line, and unless that co-operating with us to his best interest 
in general, and the executives of big of that sort, can be serious and it is confidence is estbalished, nobody can get and to ours, I believe. That is about all 
companies are people, do not think in terms worth while having the legal department anywhere. there is to say. The group hopes to con- 
of corporations. They think in terms of check up on them before you start to In the past few years, the industrial tinue to do some good work, 
people, always, and the result is tnat if produce end of the paint and varnish business has ‘ . : — q coed 
you have built a reputation as a manu- In all the things that I have discussed gotten, to rhe nett, = mens, Pig emye par oe Kennedy: Thank you very 
facturer of very fine lacquers and of noth- I don't think I have mentioned ; ingle ticularly, where it has been sold on a ton- . T Snllivs . allr . 
ing else, you will find it hard to persuade thing that is new to anv ae — "y aon nage basis. The matter of expense of a 2 Bulivee, 22: 2e rea ecular re- 
some of your customers that you can think I have mentioned anythine that servicing, of investigating different prob- eRAT LCS soles var AVG. 3 SORMSE 
mak >. a aint wreee' } ; : : la ah. sea % : a ata port to turn in and the time is short and 
nake very fine paints, because there is every man here didn't know before The lems, working it out with the customer 1 =“ iol av would be a repetition 
just enough difference in there that you! thing that I wanted to get over is simply prospective customer, hasn't been con- ae — ce pide "a iL canes you 
reputation being in one field, they don’t this, that if you will remember the thing's sidered, or if it has, it has been jor want te io 7 Toa 
believe that you know anything about = you’ know and check up on them before gotten, with the result that certain mar- want to save time. . j 
making the other one. They don’t stop vou start in to do your marketing, vou kets have been more or less demoralized. The railroad group has been function- 
to figure that with the resources of 3 oul are going to be on the safe side. © In susiness has been hard to get but I think ing because we felt we had some specific 
organization you can hire all of the brains many cases you won't make the market that conditions are on the up and with the jobs to do. We have had meetings and 
necessary to bring out the finest paint in ing effort at all, you will find that it cooperation that I have had with several I think we have accomplished something, 
the country. They think of you as a man isn’t worth while. — members of this group and the whole- but the biggest thing we have accom- 
with a man’s individual limitations, Which y taventt. touched at: all- the -anestios 1iearted cooperation of Mr. Flynn, his plished and the thing that I have been 
is just another point toward making cer- of the importance of tha produ Kon ey counsel, I think that we have made re- sold on from the start and I am more 
tain of what yvour market knows bout sa ffecting marketing Today i : markable progress although some of. it sold on now than ever, is our getting to- 
you, how your prestige is built, and il n i a aie ca alles’ Seahicthives sp: + e may not appear on the surface, but I be- gether to get acquainted. In these smaller 
you find that you have prestige in one mport nt.to Shin. stoi ne ohia os Sate eine eve as time goes on and we as a group group meetings we have been able to do 
field that can be capitalized for the bene- affor. No longer Gan we mak Tat. = ret together, get to know each other and that. When our salesmen tell us of cer- 
fit of your new product or o. your jew cnn’ 4c Whelte and muna the <6eac tol inderstand each other, we will put the tain unfair practices that you as our 
market, be certain you use it It will re i The trade tod Ly wants 1 0 ifie ndustrial paint and varnish business in competitor commit, some of the prices you 
duce your selling cost so that it will show hing and de. we: don't. giva it to art oe the class that it belongs. Thank you. quote, we commence to think, and I 
up right now. vomenodi cise in fe .Gis nannies seit Cl ee anneds Thank know I personally have been guilty of 
eae ” somebody else n Onte of er ind stry } Stas een ee Te thinking, that some of you were regular 
Competition Must Be Known will Reh APGre and bastenite: Tacs PoP ens. Aree s : personifications of the devil himself and 
Ri ds Nfs yeaa ; ; "3 ae ar- C. F Beatty, have you a report tor your we see horns sprouting on you. 
gain, the question of Competition keting costs are affected on Ke ery committee? ‘ , é ; 
Time after time a manufacturer goes into beginning by the efficiency ho whiel Cc. F. Beatty: I haven't any report, Mr. But I have found in the meetings Wwe 
a new market with no knowledge at all he production problems are worked out Chairman. I haven't done anythiueg. Jt had that you were human just like I think 
as to what competition he is going to be There is no separating production from eems to me what Mr. Andrew touched 1 am, and I have grown to respect rome 
up against. There are some times When marketing costs in the final ana yai it on it quite true, that the greatest. bene of you that perhaps I didn’t before. I 
it doesn’t matter. in most cases it is he marketing is inefficient, if the me fit comes from these committees in the think we all in these smajler group 
liable to prove a very serious matter, It chandise will not do its job, if. it n't personal relationships with the mal that meetings have been getting that particular 
you go into a market where you com- what the market wants, if it n't «le vou meet in the activities. I think we thing across so we can frankly discuss 
petitors are alive, capable, vour own equal, liverable on time not only wisl the OSSt have five differs nt groups ; haven't we or things that are for the good of the rail- 
you have got to give considerable thought be reflected on the production side, but ‘our? Pao ‘ road industry. If they are good for us, 
as to how quickly thev can bring out a they will be reflected from the: marketing ' Chairman Kennedy: We have six now they are good for our customer. 
new product to meet yours, because if they side and in high sales costs as well Mr. Beatty: It doesn’t seem to me that The one thing we do want to stress, : nd 
can do it very quickly you have got to Ih closing, there are two things that | it is the right thing for the chairman of that J do particularly, is this, that there 
cut your promotion expense, your sales woud iike to say as a summary of this any one of those groups to go out and may be some of you who are not included 
expense, and the time allowed for getting First, under these present conditions it try to build up a field of action for that in these smaller meetings. Last night we 
your hew product on the market to meet is neces-ary that you study and know particular committee If there is anv- hed a very interesting session with about 
the time which competition will take to everything that there is to know about thing in the scope of the committee that twenty of you present, a dinner meeting. 
come against you. _ 7 your local production problem, from the irises, I think that is the time to do I believe some good was accomplished by 
Another thing in the competitive field origination of the idea, the purpose for something about it. I don’t think we that. But are we missing any of you? 
that often causes trouble is that a Jnanu- which you are bringing out the new ought to go looking for work Some of you that we have written to 
tacturer with a bread and butter line is article, right through ‘til the time th Instead of acting as separate commit- haven’t responded. You ought to be in 
doing very well and he will bring out an- merchandise is delivered into the hands tees with a loose unity, I think the value those meetings. You will find out some 
other line, throw it into a new market to of your customer; and second, that in to the industry, to those who participate things about yourselves and about us that 
himself, a new product in that market, planning for a new item, in making it, comes chiefly in the meeting of what we will do us all good, so if you haven't 
and in doing that he will step severely on in selling it, in everything that you do have been pleased to call the steering been coming or it we haven’t your name on 
the toes of another manufacturer who has in connection with its marketing, know committee. That is the place where you our list as people who are interested in 
never crosssed his path before, and the where you are going and don't just guess get down to brass tacks and while I have the railroad group, we would appreciate 
other manufacturer, in retaliation, will where you are going. Thank you no report to make, [ plead for a Jarger it very much if you would let Mr, Flynn 
immediately come into his field, and the Chairman Kennedy: I am sure we steering committee, and more frequent or me know about it so you could be {n- 
result will be to wreck the Inarket il feel ; Si meetings vited to our next meeting, because we 
_ It is necessary to check competition \ e¢ very much indebted to My Chairman Kennedy: Thank yo C.F have them three or four times a year. 
from more angles than one before you Holleran for the very fine talk which ‘ : ae te err Thank you, 
ean be sure that you are safe and not he gave us. Our time is vetting a ee Arliss I mean A. C, Horn. y 
building a fire under yourselves instead little short and if there is no particular Mr. Horn: Mr. Chairman, I enjoy your Chairman Kennedy: Thank you very 
of building a fire under the other fel ow, call for @incussion. we Na oy compliment, T am very flattered by it. much, Charlie, 
Questions of price policy, sales policy, é : : 1, we will eliminate Of course, all of you are not in the ‘ 
aii sacthol and the management of that, “know” but you probably will be before I think it would be superfluous for 
sales forces are large in number livery We would like to have some. brief the day is over. Mr. Flynn to talk, I think the others 
one of them, unless they are seriously reports now on committee activities Your committee of which I happen to have said far more for him and got 
studied and accurate answers are worked from the various chairmen of the group be the chairman wants to report preneral the picture of him over far better than 
= i. a" peoneae acing he Senne, committees if they have any. special progress. Our major effort is bhetng anything he could say would accom- 
this antionior group a nalensiaee Which comment to make The first is David cc ae . See — Sa plish, and Inasmuch as the time is »o 
you must face the method of distribution Andrew. Is Mr, Andrew here? ; aoe eee Aare for whom we actually sell short, I am going to withdraw him 
} ¢ : the s . : our merchandise I have made the state- as 7 ati ’ 
or channels of distribution are the most ment at another meeting that we really from the program, but we have two 
important; whether you use your own are assemblers of materials, that we Sunc- very important speakers who will con- 
salesmen branch office sa’esmen, dis- ¢ itt A ti iti tion for the raw material supplier, and clude the program and I would like to 
oe _ eee? sans = ommi ee C IVI 1es that in order to do a real job from an request that everybody remain here. 
= nae 2 ee eee Ae ode. ii Assoc iation standpoint it becomes essen- The first will be Mr. Concannon end 
by that market's buying hal its - is avid anGrew \s Mr. Kennedy tial and necessary that the raw Inaterial the second will be Mr. Trigg. Mr. 
3 i i 7 2 abits wis already said, a good denl of this suppliers become members of this asso- 


Trigg did not get the opportunity to 



















One thing is particularly vital in that work has been done in the mckground ciation under class [} Membership and - : 
field Most of you use high-priced sale | can report for the metal trades and sav work with us present his report yesterday and will 
men, chemists, and engineers Now and that since Mr. Flynn has headed up this There are, of cours her 1 do so following Mr, Concannon'’s re- 
then a new product comes out that doesn't ‘roup, we have made some progress. | ne are, of course, other problems marks 
need a salesman of that quality to sell it think, by the way, that was o1 ae i mat we must from time to time take up narks. 

If you use high priced men to sell a finest’ things this association ever did and with these raw materials suppliers and on I rather feel that I am painting the 
standardized product, the chances are that the credit is due Heath Wood, Joe Espo funeti a aber” eee me committee Aas lily when I presume to introduce to you 
your wal s cont will previ nt your making ito, and my friend, Paul Kennedy. The See P ahieae e t oe ee B6 Sor es Cc. C, Concannon, chief of the Chemical 
Z rl hie . vo ring : i . é are some s at ¢ 4 > are 
oa x i Ww tne Bory on iddesinins bond one ~~ = _— DMRInCeS has been being badly abused in the industry in Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
ee es eee eee wontnd son a meee many years more os general, and [I have particular reference Domestic Commerce, You are— all 
you attempt to sell it) through order I think it ranks pretty well when mes to synthetic resins It covers a multitude familiar with his tung oil activities 
takers, the result will be unfortunate to being classed as ‘at least possibly 60 of ...- Phere s hardly a salesman and the part he has played in the in- 
t Je ibl ) repres , our conce o Co . j é i 
Miscellaneous Necessary Data to 65 percent of the total paint irnisl as aaae aes pad ae co AE an aici introduction of tung oil trees into this 

i : tnd lacquer business of this industry and talk ahont sunthetic ceaina. io: ; country. More particularly, ] would 

The final group in this marketing chart The selection of Mr ‘Ivnn 1 think was them are talking shout a caich — See like to take the time to speak of the 
here has to deal with a lot of mixed i Very good one Mr. Flynn has the per or f the tall 2 - om Fea, help Mr. Concannon has freely giver 
questions, For instance, is the trade sonality, he has the confidence of the ae re ages are talking about ester gum, ! i : > a ee Feely Given 
mark of a new product protected? What ndustry, and he has had a good deal of : oe om ulking about modified phenolic to mem ers of our staff in matters, 
about the local tax problems and legal paint and varnish experience before com —. nodified vith 5 percent phenolic pertaining to recent legislation. I 
limitations which may affect the manu- ing into this present position I think J ere H PEESERS. OF FOain known you are anxious to hear him 
facturing of your product? I think this can Speak for he members of my own ‘ The committee hopes some time after it and 1 will just add that Mr. Concannon 
mrticular @Xé Ne CoO s , he é Yrroubp ) don’ has broug l » ASSOC: g ) . ae yr acl . Pye . ‘ 
Se eee eat pe rhaps you eee oie aot oainic se 7 ene en raw ae a a mania i. ae <= nas rushed nat k here trom the tung oll 
reading recently of a firm up in Canhadu tuke up uhy matter, regurdiess of how ome sort of basi and arrive at some production conference held in Beau- 
that built a new p'ant, very modern, they confidential, with My F'vnn. and feel nomenclature that will be intelligible to mont, lexas, especially to give us the 
were going to save a great deal in its sure that his confidence would not be ourselves as well as to our customers. pleasure of hearing him at this meet- 
operation because of its location Un ibused Chairman Kennedy Thank vou very ins In fact, he has passed up a vaca- 
fortunately, it was on the American Since this group has been organized, much, Mr, tlorn Those remarks are tion in I*lorida and neglected certain 
border and the fumes from that plant he good thing about it is the matter of certainly pertinent and right on the spot medical treatment he had planned for 
lew across the border and ruined a lot geiting acquainted, getting and = trans W. 1. Longsworth t} : eG sur ‘ 7. ar 
of vegetables and fruit trees in the State mitting confidence in each other The W. IT. Longworth The wood fintsnine us TMe, ae am Sure that we are 
of Washington, and it cost the company whole industrial picture is based on con committee has no speerfic report to make doubly grateful to Mr. Concannon for 
$360,000 to settle up and they had to fidence The customer has got to have other than to second what Mr. Andrew being with us this morning. Mr. Con- 
move the Plant because they ou.dn't confidence in the house that he is deing said The wood finishing froup has had ecannen! 
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Tung Oil in World Markets 


Address by C. C. Concannon, of the 
Department of Commerce 


Se 


pleasure to 


Concannon: It gives me grea 
appear before ihe industrial 
group of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association A number of year 
have passed, altogether too Inany, in fact 
since I last met with you, and io meet a 
this time the many old friends that I have 
in your association and to make new 
friendships is a very real pleasure indeed 
As evidence of my desire to be with you 
and to discuss problems of mutual inter- 
est, let me say that having been in Wash- 
ington all Summer with ho vacation 
whatsoever. I had planned to spend two 


C. C. Concannon 
Chief, Chemical Division, D. of C. 


weeks in Florida, following my tung oil 
survey just completed. My holiday was 
limited to a single day spent in the 
glorious surroundings that make Venice 
Florida, justly noted for all that one 
could expect. After an exceedingly 
strenuous two weeks of travel through the 
tung oil producing areas from Texas to 
Florida, it was a distinct relief to relax 
if only for a day, in delightful Venice and 
to enjoy a swim in the balmy waters ot 
the Gulf of Mexico, but in spite of the 
allurement of all that I am content to be 
here, because my interest in tung oil 
in developing American preduction of 
this essential raw material and thus mak- 
ing American consumers from theit 
present utter dependence upon a 
source of supply, is almost a controlling 
factor in my official work and even my 
mode of living. 

To be sure, tung oil is 
great many matters of 
cern to me as chief of the Chemical Divi 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, but tung oil occupies an 
important, a significant, and an almost 
unique position in our official and per- 
sonal repertoire 


iree 


foreign 


only one of a 
Important con- 


“Chinawood Oil in World Markets’’ is 
the subject upon which I am to address 
you I was unaware of the title assigned 
me or my place on your program until ] 
arrived in Washington a few hours ago 
I believe, however, that the subject will 
be covered to your satisfaction so far as 
time permits if I say something about the 
situation in China, past and present, in 
viting your attention to the manner in 
which the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Con 
mere has served and is prepared to rerve 
you with information in this connection 

I will also endeavor to sketch briefly 
for you the situation throughout the 
world where great efforts are being made 
to develop local production, and, of course 
no presentation of this kind would be 
complete without considerable reference 
to the efforts being made in certain of our 
southern states to build up our own tune 
oil industry. 

Tung oil is an 
You may cull 
oil or whatever 


essential raw material 
chinawood oil or wood 
vou please, but the oil to 
which we all refer is exceptional, it is 
indeed unicue, other approaching it 
in character, but none apparently being 
exactly the fact well known to 
the group of industrial consumers IT am 
now addressing It is not necessary for 
Ine to emphasize my statement that tung 
oil is an essential raw material, but I 
may point out and emphasize the fact 
that it is not good business practice to 
be entirely dependent upon a_ foreign 
source of supply for an essential raw ma- 
terinl, Time and again it has been proven 
that many dangers and difficulties rest 
inherent in such a_ position Doubtless 
I do not need to this extremely 
obvious point, but it is of such 
quence to you and to many other indus- 
trial consumers of tung oil that it cannot 
be lightly passed over 


oils 


same, a 


stress 


conse- 


Perhaps it is appropriate at this time, 
before proceeding further, to inject a 
word about nomenclature “Chinawood 
oil” is the term usually accepted in the 
trade for the oil as we now know it im- 
ported from China American growers ot 
the tung tree and all those who have an 
interest in developing American produc- 
tion of this important oil choose to refer 
to the superior American oil as tung oll, 


contradistinection to the Cl 


ct known as chinawood oil 


Essentialness of Tung Oil 


How essential is tung oil? It 
me the best evidence 
iecessary lies in the fi hat oO i 

s shown by our official s stics, 
n increasing. As cons 
you are aware that it 

a gradually expanding variety of prod- 
and it is evident that if more oil 
available, the amount consumed and 
finished goods containing it 
increased 
frequently stated that 
issued in the 


that tur 


mp- 


been used 


were 
the range of 
would be greatly 
I have heard it 
the instruction generally ‘ 
many industries dependent upon tung oil 
for quality of their finished products is 
down to the very minimum the 
this essential raw material. Cer- 
tainly these passing references not only 
show that tung oil is essential but that 
its consumption might be greatly in- 
creased under given circumstances 
been known by 
used by them 


to keep 


use ot 


Although tung oil has 
the Chinese and has been 
for untold centuries, it did not become a 
product of foreign commerce until the 
sixteenth century when Portuguese trad- 
ers visited Canton and in exchange for 
Iuropean articles received, among other 
merchandise, what they designated as 
chinawood oil Though the oil continued 
to be imported in small amounts, it was 
not until after the World War that 
United States imports realy began to as- 
proportions. Though im- 
ports have fluctuated, the trend has been 
steadily towards greater volume Our 
total consumption of oil in 1933 was 105,- 
600,000 pounds; our consumption in 1934 
was 115,000,000 pounds What our con- 
sumption will be in 1935 cannot be fore- 
cast, but it is safe to say that it will not 
be less than our consumption last year, 
evidenced by the fact that during 
the first half of 1935 we imported 50 per- 
cent more oil than we did during the first 
half of last year 

In connection with the extent of the 
business in tung oil, the chemical division 
keeps careful covering ship- 
ments from China, not only to the United 
States but to the rest of the world, and 
we likewise maintain complete and cur- 
rent tabulations of American imports and 
domestic consumption based upon our 
own figures and those of the Bureau of 
the Census. These business figures are 
available to you on request, and indeed 
we have gone to the extent of not wait- 
ing to be asked but have endeavored in 
many ways, notably through your own 
Association, to not only bring this in- 
formation to you, but to have you ap- 
praise it in its proper value and to be 
guided thereby. 

At this point and in this connection, I 
Wish to say that Mr. Flynn, director of 
your industrial sales division, has been 
active and I believe successful in bring- 
ing sharply to your attention official 
statistical information and the _ signifi- 
cance thereof. Mr. Flynn deserves a great 
deal of credit for the assiduous way in 
which he follows through in this connec- 
your behalf 


sume notable 


as 18 


statistics 


tion or 


Information Charted 


useful 
business 


Because charts and graphs are 
for quick reference by busy 
me} we have prepared several having to 
do With tung oil. Among these “Exports 
of Tung Oil from China’ indicates the 
preponderant position occupied by the 
United States in world consumption. We 
t about 75 percent of China’s exports 

the balance of the world takes the 
remaining 25 percent 

Tung Oil Consumption by 
States Industry’’ shows that the 
and varnish industry accounts for 
79 pereent of all the tung oil 
in the United States. 

Another chart, “Price Trend of Chinese 
Tung Oil in the United States,” is inter- 
esting and startling in its picturization of 
extreme price fluctuations. ; 

This last tung oil prices 
reminds me of a somewhat similar condi- 
tion of affairs years ago when the price 
situation paralleled what has recently 
taken place. Great concern was felt by 
your industry, and in answer to your 
request, in the interest of American con- 
sumers We established a monthly service 
Whereby our foreign representative Ss, the 
commercial attache and particularly the 
American consul at Hankow, reported to 
us every month as to conditions in China 
with regard to shipments, stocks on hand, 
ind other factors affecting the oil. In the 
early days this information was cabled: 
during recent years, due to the need for 
economy in government operations and 
because the purpose was served thereby, 
the report came forward to us by mail 
\t thre present time, because of the 
urgency of the situation, we have again 
reverted to cable or radio advices. This 
service is known as our ‘“‘Monthly Tung 
Oi Statement which costs $1 a year 
and | believe that no one interested in 

afford to be without this 


United 
paint 
about 
consumed 


reference to 


tung ol ean 
service 

The most recent issue, sent out cer ‘lays 
ago, carries the news 
consumers, that China's 
crop which ordinarily 
in the latter part of early 
January is expected to be available earlier 
this year than formerly, and it is antici- 
pated that oil exports from Hankow will 
be large during the last month of the 
year 


encouraging ta 
new tung oil 
becomes available 
December or 


Chinese Stocks Depleted 


Though shipments of oil from China to 
the United States for the jirst nine months 
of 1935 were about 86,000,000 pounds, ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 pounds more than 
for the same period last year, shipments 
over the balance of this year are 
expected to be low according to our 
monthly Statement because stocks jn 
(hina are practically exhausted. A eare- 
ful scrutiny of our monthly tung oil ptate- 
ment for the past year or two would ‘ndi 
cate the situation in China with regard to 
stoeks on hand, shipments, ete., and in 
addition thereto the careful observer 
would want to keep himself informed gas 
to stocks on hand in the United States as 
indicated by reports from the Bureau of 
the Census Though we are not in a 


of oil 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


interpret statistics 
and other trade facts except in a very 
limited way, we endeavor to present as 
complete information as possible and to 
have it readily available in order that 
interested men may do their 
own interpreting and arrive at their own 
conclusions and be safely guided thereby 

It was your own Henry Gardner who 
twelve years ago organized and developed 
in conjunction with the Chemical Divi- 
sion this monthly tung oil statement 
which has been frequently referred to in 
the past by prominent leaders of your 
industry as being a most important serv- 
ice, saving for your industry many 
millions of dollars because of its timely 
and authentic information. 

And while I am mentioning Henry 
Gardner, yet me say that were it not for 
his conscientious and determined efforts to 
establish production of tung oil in the 
United States, the great industry that we 
some day hope to have would be at least 
greatly retarded in its advancement or 
perhaps might long since have gone to the 
limbo of forgotten undertakings 

There have been stories to the effect 
that floods and adverse weather condi- 
tions have killed many of the oil-produc- 
ing trees in China. I have no reason to 
believe these rumors because I am lack 
ing official confirmation at least to the 
extent that the stories are privately cir- 
culated It is a fact, however, that dur- 
ing the current year the United States 
has taken all the oil that China could 
produce, and were more available, more 
would be consumed We know that the 
oil comes from a tree and thar it takes 
several years, four to five years under 
ordinary circumstances, for the tree to 
come into bearing 

What the situation will be next year 
insofar as supplies of the oil from China 
are concerned cannot be forecast To 
be sure, I am unable to prognosticate, and 
under any circumstances what may 
happen to an agricultural crop is un- 
certain. The fact remains, however, that 
consumption of tune oil in the United 
States is growing and it would seem that 
world consumption has reached, and cer- 
tainly during the current year overtaken, 
available world supplies. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that stocks on hand in the United 
States in warehouse and in manufas 
turers’ hands have, for a number of 
months, been steadily decreasing And, 
of course, as you have learned from our 
monthly tung oil statement, stock on hand 
in China have gradually reached the 
vanishing point. 


position to officially 


business 


Price Prospects 


What is the prospect with regard to 
future prices? This is a difficult point to 
handle, but I would not be properly cov- 
ering my subject if I neglected it. If we 
know why tung oil is high at present we 
may have some indication as to the 
future, 

International exchange is a factor of 
considerable consequence, but it is im- 
possible to state how much the silver sit 
nation accounts for the present prices as 
against the minimum of than five 
somewhat over three years ago 
This factor, being such as it is, will doubt 
less remain and will continue its bullish 
effect 

That weather conditions, floods, and in 
terruption of transportation have had an 
effect upon present prices is without ques 
tion of doubt. Unrest, banditry, econon 
dislocations and other developments 
vhich form a part of China’s normal life 
but which are greatly emphasized when 
we read of them, doubtless play a part ‘n 
determining the recent price of tung oil 
but how much these conditions of nature 
and acts of man will figure in the future 
eannot be forecast. Thev are important 
factors and must be currently followed bv 
all who may be interested and who would 
be properly informed that they may 
cuide themselves in safety. And that 
there is an ever-present element of specu 
lation in conjunction with the merchandis- 
ing of essential raw materials in under 
stood by business men Speculation fs not 
always deliberate in trading in such ma- 
terials, but extremes, either high or low 
should be avoided and excessive prices are 
of real benefit to no one 

What is the situation throughout the 
balance of the world? Briefly, it may be 
said that the entire world is using more 
tung oil and wants more of it Euro 
pean countries, notably Germany and 
England, while fully appreciatine the 
unique and exceptional value of tune oil 
are not prone to rapldly change their 
manufacturing formulae, and though con 
sumption is increasing, the rete is much 
slower than in the Tinited States The 
British are characteristically cautious in 
traveling very far in the direction of be 
ing entirely dependent for an essential 
raw material upon any foreign source of 
supply if this can be avoided, and to this 
end, therefore, great efforts re being 
made to introduce the tung tree in the 
British Empire 

The tree has been introduced tn the 
Tinion of Sonth Africa, and Australia and 
New Zealand are experimentine in a rela 
tively large way, but while some progress 
has been made such information as I 
have is to the effect that these develon- 
ments cannot as yet be called successful 
Under the ausnices of the British paint and 
varnish industry a considerable acreage is 
being planted to tung in Hsum Hsai, 
Burma, but the groves are not old 
enough for any definite report as to their 
progress. Several South American eonn- 
tries where soil and climatic conditions 
seem to be appropriate have purchased 
seed and have been endeavoring in a 
relatively small way to undertake the 
growing of the tree 

Russia’s efforts to be independent and 
to build up a home industry are worthy 
of consideration As a part of the five- 
vear plan, the government is striving to 
develon sufficient acreage to supnlyv all 
the tung oil that Russia needs. A delega- 
tion of Russian officials visited our south- 
ern producing areas some months ago to 
learn what they could from us and to 
purchase shipments of American seeds, 
and at this very time another delegation 
of Soviet representatives is here on tung 
oil matters 


Worldwide Production Efforts 


4 reference to these activities in differ- 
ent foreign countries is valuable because 


less 


cents 


it indicates that the entire world is striv- 
ing to develop more sources of supply for 
tung oil It should likewise be said that 
these efforts are not meeting with uni- 
versal success, and indeed the failures 
ire more general than the successes, The 
on for the failures in different foreign 
untries is very much the same reason 
at may be attributed to the failures on 
the part of our own tung oil pioneers here 
in the United States. Lack of judgment 
in selecting the right kind of soil, dis- 
regard of essential climatie conditions, 
failure to cultivate, and neglect have con- 
tributed to a large degree in cutting down 
very materially the progress abroad in 
suecessfully solving the tung oil produc- 
tion problem But in spite of all this, 
world interest remains unabated and as 
long as there is sufficient incentive and 
the proper interest displayed by the right 





Wells Martin 


Re-elected to Executive Committee 


production 
any other 


kind of people the tung. oil 
problem as well as almost 
problem is capable of solution 
There is no definite record as to the 
extent to which the tung tree has been 
planted in the United States Probably 
aus many as 60,000 acres have been set to 
tung in various parts of Florida, Georgia, 
\labama, Louisiana, Texas, and Missis- 
sippi. The earliest developments were in 
Florida, the movement progressing to 
Texas, the greatest acreage being in 
Mississippi 
I mention that because we usually hear 
of oil only in Florida There are six 
States in the South in which the tree can 
and is now being grown 
Much has been heard during the past 
ten years of the efforts being made to 
create at American tung oil industry 
Much of the information broadeast has 
erroneous and ill advised. The un- 
overly optimistic have 
granted that we now have a 
industry. This is not 
too early vet to point 
particular grove or 
undertaking as an unqualified 
This is a strong and a broad 
statement and, doubtless, if the qualifica- 
tions of attainment are modified certain 
“roves may be considered a success. On 
the whole tung oil production in the 
United States is still in its infaney, and 
it is far from being proven, on the basis 
of past performance, a successful venture, 
certain that the 


although it is most 
undertaking of tung oil production in the 
very positive ele- 


United States contains 
ments of success 

The pioneers 
endeavored to 
have met with many failures 
trations due to lack of knowledge and 
experience Today the climatic, soil 
cultivation, and other requisites for suc- 
cessful introduction and growth of the 
tung tree, and production of the oil it- 
self, are well known, and those who enter 
this business with their eyes open, 
with i willingness to investigate the 
necessary conditions and to be faithfully 
guided thereby, need not fail 

At this point T would like to pay tribute 

rdner, Whe so energetically en 

avored to introduce the tung tree I 
would like to sav that I regret very much 
that the American Tung Oil Corporation 
was allowed to pass out of the pieture I 
will have something more to say about it 
later on, but I wish to say that about Dr 
Gardner at t moment because in a 
previous part of my speech | have paid a 
tribute to Mr. Flynn. whose relationship 
with us in Washington has been most 
constructive I would like to take this 
opportunity to break in on my paper to 
sav that 


Lrow 


been 
informed 
taken it for 
uccessful tung oil 
at all the case. It i 
with assurance to any 


or those 


tung ol 


have 
tree 


who in 


introduce the 


years past 
tung 


and frus- 


upon 


‘ 
I 


Production 


Progress in U. S. 


Three ears ag two full tankears of 
tung oil were hipped from Gainesville 
Florida Because of adverse climatic 
conditions no oil was produced or shipped 
from the South the following year The 

eason Whieh closed several months 

his brought forth approximately 

“) pounds of oil produced in various 
parts of the Gulf States and milled in the 
two existing tun’ oil mills in Linesville 
Florida, and in Bogalusa, Louisiana. Ex- 
ceptiona frost conditions were experi- 
enced last winter, and as a result the 
produce tion of the current growing season 
will be not more than 10 percent of what 
it was the past season With an eye to 
the future, it should be kept in mind 
that the throughout the South 
have had a season this 


Broves 


splendid growing 
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ast S er I i ‘ , cree , : 
ore ee eee Sate nant re listening to that wonderful talk from hotels, apartment houses, etc., up to a to- could, in my opinion, do nothing better 
early spring when the trees are in blos- Mr. ( ornish, this year we have another at 990,000 : f oe loans may be paid than provide a simple and convenient 
wom—the vulnerable period—there ea item not officially on our program, and “ in easy instalments over a period of way in which the responsible property 
be a fine crop of nuts ¢ sar } aa) a we will now hear from our well be- cine. Up to five years at the lowest inter- owner can keep his home in a proper 

iuts a year hence and , : . Mint est rate which has ever been made avail- state of paint repair on an instalment 
a worthwhile out-turn of vi loved president, Ernest Trigg. athe iene ee ! te : +h. ha 
tur! i aiph, es : able to the public on instalment payment basis, provided he cannot otherwise 
_ American, plantation-produced tung oil President Trigg: I was on your pro- loans. finance it 
is superior to the Chinese oil physically gram for yesterday morning but the Experience of manufacturers who had Isxperience in other fields of manu- 
and chemically. There is no doubt about lateness of our start and the interest their own subsidiary financing companies facture fully justify this statement. It is 
the marked superiority of the American in the addresses made it impossible for before the housing act was even thougnt our intention to present at a later session 
oil. Such American-produced oil as has me to speak at that time. of, shows that on an average, four out of this convention, a plan to set up our 
come on the market as the result of last (President Trigg presented this an- of every five persons who are induced to own financing company to be conducted 
seasons production commanded a ready nual official address whinh a =m conside1 an expenditure for a new heating primarily as a_ promotion agency to en- 
premium of from two to four cents a a les i é Ss was as system. or a new roof because of the op- abie the manufacturers, the jobbers, the 
pound It is doubtless a fact that Ameri- ollows.) Poe ce bis pay for it in easy monthly dealers, and the painters to more fully 
caun-produced oil, being superior in every ATHOUNTS, . actually pay cash for the job cash in on the great unsold market which 
way to the Chinese product, will continue ' ? motic i dantoe’ write’ It is a great pro- exists for our products. 
to command a premium. And if there be esl ent S ress TS tk Weta, which opens up doors . 
ene : \ otherwise closed and in 80 percent of the Other Government Agencies 
not a differential in price in favor of the cases, the property mer nave cas) : 
American oil, at least the minimum pre- When we met together a year ago, we oe . y owner pays cash, I must not leave the subject of govern- 
mium will be preference. were all apprehensively hopeful of the j yg ggrnomve payment loans made under eae SOT ee ag Regs 4 

i have just completed a two weeks’ ‘future. Then a number of governmental jh e 1 reported to the housing adminis- directly, without rptetgpell Fg ares baie so 
intensive survey of tung at tir " tr “ experiments had been started under the eons “foe the purpose of the 20 percent te ee er ee ae ; oS ee ns 
ste ae Woeta ail Pm ings - igh so-called “New Deal.” New trails were pet ytvegerd guarantee, total upward of on construction wo! ms a __ of wae re- 
say that I Sn cate be Seen ci Bee ance to being blazed, and we, as an important 2 ?och nopoered Applying to this the ratio quires paint. \ nder ¢ 16 ESC Se 
cy i am very well pleased with factor in the industrial structure of the just referred to means that the housing gram, funds were provided to finance or 
what I have seen. The failures are be- country, were movine omaaa Pe eects le administration has promoted and brought aid in the financing of 20,000 projects in 
coming more evident and the groves that as to our bearings but with ‘ a iy. a ig into the market a billion dollars worth practically every county of the nation. 
have been properly planted and carefully tion that it was up to Us aa ak’ eae of repair, remodeling and modernization Expenditures on these projects to October 
cared for are giving increased evidence selves to changing conditions se $a: as er work which otherwise would have been Ist amounted to $1,775,000,000. ’ 
of future success. The trees are about to all proper advanta . of opportunities hen further deferred if done at all, An anal- Under the  $4,000,000,000 — works relief 
zo dormant. The foliage now being shed apparent or which might present ‘them- ysis of thousands of reports from prop- program, funds will be provided to finance 
indicates by its texture and its rich green selves. , oo =. tg ee i repairs they o aid - the financing of about ae aS; 
color healthy trees. another s ) * intended to make shows that 21 percent ditional construction projects, the tota 
ing the general aubenrance ofa gg Oe Sales Ahead 18.6 Percent was spent for painting and decorating cost of which is estimated to be $765,000,- 
The prospect, as the trees go into their Whether or not we approve of all that PUTPOSes. Applying this figure to che vil- 000, ati . 
winter period of rest, is very favorable has been done by Congress and the Fed- lion dollars of work created by housing The resettlement administration for 
for the future, and I am extremely well ¢©r#! administration during the last twelve administration means that it has created rural rehabilitation and other construc- 
satisfied on this point , months and regardless of political preju- ave vet UO 2UU,UU0 of business for our in- tion projects estimates @ total expendi- 

: dices or affiliations, the paint industry dustry. This, of course, includes the ture of $100.000,000. 

It has been customary for me for the has made very definite progress This painter's bill where the work was done by Products of our industry have been 
me ten years to make at least an an- is summed up in the fact that the indus- a contractor. | The total volume of vusi- used or will be required on this construc- 
ual trip to the South in connection with try shows an increase for this year up [ess under title T is increasing monthly tion work and in the aggregate it repre- 
tung oil. During recent years I have to September 30 of 18.6 percent over the in a seasonal wav and it is evident that sents a very large volume of paint, var- 
made semiannual trips, my surveys taking  cerresponding period in 1934, while 1934 We Shall continue to benefit by this activ- nish and lacquer business. 

Place in April and October, coinciding in turn showed an inerease of 27.5 per- ity as we'l as through the loosening up . ta: : 
with the beginning and the ending of the cent over 1933. The majority of manu- on the part of the public due to the im- Working with Building Materials 
season, I plan to be in the South the facturers whose vear ended Decembs r 31, proved conditions which the housing act Industry 
ren Dadtstnticn eo chanmdas teak oe al ha whose one has ended since that 7 oe ee a Caroussowt the country. No industry can isolate itself. We are 
many of you as possible make the trip oe Some awn eee while for the nder title II, where our primary, inter- all part of a big r fabric, and we suc- 
with me. “I extend this invitation to you clos efore A substantial percentage est is in the building of new homes, there ceed or we slip back dependent upon the 
incividually and as a group, and at “the cane eee ee a . eae ae Said tha aaa pulldi : aa’ thie \ ‘4 Soe Cot aoe ae 
same time I would like to include othe Fortunat i eeeecciacs re said that home building ing this, we formed a contact with wt 
DUKice sak renpesemeeh here wie Sunr POR thers e ¥ . eee saa oa -, —- is. oy — soe — eee industiee, Gi 
be interested in tung oil. I would be very } a beaaiaie > } ees avOver. Tae. vith edly s Soa aes ; ree ee = ve IVE & CEPOCe | or os eee 
ae te Geeanias an itinevare whiel the return of better business in other in- d See i Bre it revival in construction of homes or structures of some kind. 
soune = ; : dustries, much painting too long deferred which, after all, is a first essential to per- These industries are the following: Ameri- 
er apa ceed on eee than . eee has come back into the market, and the manent business recovery. can Institute of Steel Construction, 
caste of ce teats or ta acieae tance ie painting of one property in a block has Let me go back to title I and the finane- Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Institute, 
would give you a first hand contact with made the adjoining buildings look so 1s pene moor available through it, I Cast Iron Boiler and Radiator Institute, 
tha atenificant de velomments in the arowth much worse by contrast, that their own- ene een told by manufacturers in our in- Cement Institute, Concrete Reinforcing 
of this new industry is ers in many cases have been obliged to dustry that they have not seen any re- Steel Institute, Metal Lath Manufacturers 
a. repaint in self-defense sults from the housing act and, _ inci- Association, Metal Window Institute, Na- 

I make this proposal to you at this time dentally, this same statement has been tional Association of Marble Producers, 
feeling sure that you will appreciate the Farmers, Too made with respect to HOLC It is not National Electrical Manufacturers. As- 
value of my suggestion, and ] hope that Farmers received one and a quarter surprisine that the manufacturers have sociation, National Federation of Build- 
you will give it the consideration which billions of dollars more for their crops in not directly seen the results of these un- ers Supply Association, National Lime 
1 feel it merits. I say, come down to the 1934 than in 1933 due to higher prices dertaukings because the paint orders re- Association, ational Lumber Manufac- 
South and see what is being done ihe and this has resulted in 1935 in a decided sulting have been sold by the dealer who turers Association, National Retail Lum- 
convinced as to the possibilities of pro- increase in the amount of paint used in does not always know himself whether ber Dealers Association, National Sand 
we = oe eee — oil, just the agricultural districts. ‘i not the ge oy owner = edie and Gravel Association, Producers Coun- 
as you no cnow the great heed vor some ie money to pay for it. t is sma ci Structurs ‘Mav r ots 
thing of this kind, and then do something ny. Go bt. & business relatively speaking and has been ee ee Oe ae 
about it The job done by the Howe Owners Loan normally absorbed by the usual distrib- ences all ol # informal nature and with- 

In conclusion, let me say that the im- Corporation, commonly referred to as ting channels throughout the country. It out any thought or intention of creating 
portant industrial consumers of this es HOLC, has contributed to the paint in - equally true that the dealer knows any sort of organization. We have dis- 
sential raw material have not been suf-  dustry’s volume more than _it is possiblk nothing about the inspiration for the sate Gyssed our common problems. Perhaps 
ficiently active in encouraging and in to estimate accurately. Through this |" the case of those property owners WhO the most important undertaking was in 
stimulating domestic production it ¢s agency the vvernment has or will take have been induced to seriously consider connection with the Works Progress Ad- 
true that your association made a over mortgages on distressed properties the painting of their property by the pro- ministration. We prepared and presented 
splendid contribution in years past numbering in excess of one million and tion activities of the housing adminis-  ¢,, ,qministrator Hopkins a brief setting 
through the work of Henry Gardner and representing a money value of over threes tration and who finally determine to pay forth the position of these industries, the 
through your co-operative undertaking, billions of dollars. This has saved their C#S Tor it. I have been told by manu- substance of which was first a ‘very 
the American Tung Oil Corporation, The homes to such property owners and pre- [#cturers who operate their own retail Garnest recommendation that as much of 
grove of the American Tung Oil Corpora vented their families with their furniture stores that they have seen a marked jn- the $4,000,000,000 fund as possible be used 
tion is a failure, as we have realized 7o1 from being turned out into the street. This C™e@se in their retail stores due to the for useful construction “purposes as con- 
some time past, but this grove has served relief and protection may well be said to housing act. — These same manufacturers crate e anaes anal Hi pein dy ‘oo 
an eminently useful purpose as an experi- have prevented unrest which might have have told of instances where property the place insofar as possible of the public 
ment, and the lessons derived therefron reached serious proportions, Taking over pee ae Seen Serene in, not Be- works. construction which in normal 
are o e utmost value Cc a , ese morteages as also e . ing able to borro yu laving gotten into a a eeae fr - icon Deca 
_ Poth «Aaa eet Hk sgl Menem or ge Reo ere. nee eee. aes oe eee eee the frame of mind to have their prop- + sme bey on epee ihe — 
in the future This effort and panies, and other financial institutions or ory Rennes, found some way to pay Se tot by Competitive Deaeine to et 
other sporadic efforts by several agencies from financial embarrassment if ~ o. : . , “actor , . 
of you individ ally have been use fl, can not destruction The HOLC notes tused While our industry has had great bene- ao ar ea 6 eon 
the co-ordinated efforts of your entire to pay off mortgages have been readily fit from the promotion and _ inspiration urces, ri r thi ror » governmen 
{ Or oe : fe : f created by the housing administration, it sources, rather than for the government 
industry are lacking or have not been un saleable, generally at par or slightly . ; . to consolidate its suurchases of such 
ian Tatth en@iniant clear to aagire hotter. has in my opinion fallen far short of naaikaet ul ond ns it aoa ae the sug- 
their success As I have said before, the We have directly benefited in thi 1 what it might nee See one mae gesti n ot Admini trator ‘Hopkine : we 
Rawal “ Se enn ae 2. hn , <a car . ented In. this be wen easy, simple, and agreeable facilities 5 _ me ene -. = a. 
alten State is ae SS ee oe cae eee et hare tues ae made available £0 prom rty owners for ome ee So =o’ wee Soe 
It is a big undertiking which challenges to take over the aaa . as aah ee the borrowing of the money which they i D ae ncaa . } DP oer anes 
; aa : as , Bi first be needed. We have had many reports of ivision, in charge of these purchases 
in its responsibilities as well as in Its put in geod condition If 1 property lift ns pos and made similar recommendations to 
potentialities the best minds and the most owner did not have the money to do this Aa urerence, i Os the unwillingness, on him. This resulted in a statement from 
ageressive spirits in the government, Teas Tasaa set on dhans ann aaeeA’ it oe the part of bankers t omake loans under tha ‘procurement division that the course 
mong the producers of the South, and Shas Mah’ Ge Shin. seccbar ane Ww, ao sg ith ] rhe experience such property the pr ' SS ‘ i > 2 
: . y he : ; 1 ’ : ‘ O% owners have had spread rapidly among as recommended by us would be followed 
oper: time “est oe me Unless liable statistics indicating the amount of — others with the result that a damper was except in emergency cases. 
opera x throughout he ‘ ! ‘ in © Sc 4 } . 1 . . . - an 
States - ene — nited gy nt | aw oe pecmeces. | as put on the whole situation detracting It Is our firm conviction that this action 

5; ; nercent of all of the properties tik: = ae very substantially from the amount of has gone a long way toward keeping the 

Chairman Kennedy: I am sure that rem eokas’ “ter” cease “aaemel x \ business which might otherwise have established distribution system alive 
at just this time Mr. Concannon’s re- , _ a Oe eee come to us s throughout the country to the benefit of 
marks are particularly valuable and Housing Act The instalment method of payment has the manufacturers and the distributors of 
will be appreciated Under tithe L of the housing act, ou ccome & Oxed institution in the a me prone, ivi { 

It seems it has become a custom on industry has benefited greatly rr ee ene life of =| country There is ee ee Hg now giving serious con- 
industrial programs always to have ® method by which property owners may sare ‘ anything \ hich cannot be bought sideration to the position which it should 

1 I \ t 1av Reseucud arian Herne Pakane : aed l instalment plan today. As a means take on the subject of public works in 
something which is not on the program are eattmiien * tas - = ot ner snen- of promoting sales and breaking down advance of the next Congress. We believe 
and which is a big feature number. ak Gein wd mma — Oe the resistance of the average property that it is most important that the build- 

. “ , ' p owner, based on not having the money to ing materials industries as a whole 





Last year we had ihe oppo Luan ty of i total of $2,000 and or ffic br gs 
4 . J i os i ym < lildir ’ ¢ : ‘ 
aes , ' : pay out In a lump sum, this industry should have a common purpose in view 
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in advance of the next Congress in order 
that we may make its position clear be- 
fore and not after possible new appropria- 
tions are made. 


Sales Divisions 

The two main divisions of the industry, 
that is trade sales and industrial sales, 
are making progress. The trade sales 
division, through a cubcommittee, known 
as the distribution methods committee, 
has been giving serious consideration to 
the conditions which exist in the indus- 
try. They are difficult and a solution is 
not immediately apparent. As a matter 
of fact, improvements must be gradual 
and they will come only as the manufac- 
turers in the industry recognize the 
common interest and conduct their busi- 
nesses with due regard to their competi- 
tors, to their customers, and to the public 
as a whole. 


Merchandising Trade Sales 


We have in our Industry practically 
every kind and type of merchandising 
that exists. We have the manufacturer 


who sells his products only to jobbers and 
dealers. Others sell also to larger con- 
sumers, while still others, either directly 
or through their retail stores, sell direct 
to the consumer large and small. Then, 
too, we have the manufacturers who sell 
paint under their buyers’ names, and we 


have the manufacturers who dispose of 
their production directly and exclusively 
to the consumer. This is truly a compli- 


cated situation, and naturally raises the 
question as to the future of the trade 
sales end of our industry and where the 
industry will eventually find itself if there 


is not more recognition given for “serv- 
ices rendered.” 
The average independent dealer hav- 


ing a paint department, is unable to com- 
pete with the manufacturer who sells 
direct to the consumer and the result is a 
greatly slackened interest on their part. 
Uuless a way can be found to give some 
measure of protection to the independent 
dealer, it seems reasonable to anticipate 
that we may eventually find this source 
of distribution for the industry no longer 
exists. On the other hand, if a way can 
be found to revive the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the fifty to seventy-five thou- 
sand independent paint dealers through- 
out the United States, we will immediately 
put to work a great selling force which 
would quickly result in a greater increase 
in our volume than any other one activity. 








After all, the property owner must ulti- 
mately be sold. Obviously, the manufac- 
turers cannot directly solicit the property 
owner and we must in the final analysis 
look to the local distributing factor, who- 
ever that may be, to market our trade 
sales products to the consumer. The vast 
number of dealers now having paint 
stocks on their shelves and equipped to 


do this local work is a tremendous poten- 


tial asset. As an industry, We are not 
taking advantage of that asset to anye 
thing like its possibilities. 
Dealer Protection 
It is not within our province, either 
legally or by virtue of the nature of this 


organization, to lay down rules for the 
members of this association with respect 


to its distribution methods It is, how- 
ever, our duty to consider such matters 
from the standpoint of their broad effect 
upon the present and future of the in- 
dustry and subject to the restraints 
placed upon us by Federal and/or State 


corrective measures. 
this opportunity to 
manufacturers 


laws to suggest 
Therefore, I 
propose to the 


take 
trade 


sales 


in the industry that they, each for them- 
selves, establish a proper and consistent 
differential in their selling prices to the 


various classes of trade with whom they 
do business. There is nothing in this sug- 
gestion which inferentially or otherwise 
has anything to do with the basic price 
of such manufacturers or with the differ- 
entials which they may establish. That 
is entirely within the province of each 
manufacturer for himself. The suggestion 
addresses itself only to the question of 
each manufacturer recognizing in the 
prices which he makes the nature of the 
buyers’ business providing thereby some 
measure of security to the buyer who is 
entitled to such protection. 

I am convinced that if our industry 
might make a _ start in that direction 
maintaining a selling policy which properly 
respects the nature of the buyer's busi- 
ness, that we will have to some extent 
put a stop to the existing destructive 
tendency and brought about a condition 
where we will not only continue to have 
the great number of dealers distributing 
our products throughout the country, but 
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we will have renewed interest and greater 


attention to the paint business on the 
part of the great majority of them. 
Local Trade Sales Committees 
Our trade sales set-up has been care- 
fully worked out providing for a local 
committee in each principal community 


with its chairman automatically a mem- 
ber of the national trade sales committee. 


Not yet have all of the local committees 


realized the value of this work and that 
it requires close co-operation. We have 
had excellent support from some com- 


mittees, but from others it is apparent 
that not much attention has been paid to 
the job. Little or no information or help 
is coming from such sources. Back in 
January, 1935, the national trade sales 
committee prepared a very comprehensive 
program of work for each local trade 
sales committee. This included a request 
for an opinion on certain important mat- 
ters Which the national committee desired 
from each community in order that they 
might, if possible, make recommendations 


to the industry generally. We are still 
waiting for reports from some sections of 
the country, and I should like to take 
this opportunity to respectfully suggest 
to the local trade sales committees that 
they plan to hold regular meetings not 
less often than once a month and that 


at their first meeting they take up these 
questions on which the national commit- 
tee is still waiting for their report. 


Industrial Sales Committee 
Industrial sales is organized along the 
same lines as the trade sales with local 
committees and a national group. I am 
glad to report that there has been very 
real interest throughout the year by the 
industrial sales group, both nationally 


and in the main, locally. While the trade 
sales manufacturers in our industry have 





for years been co-operating in a genera) 
way, this was not true of the manufac- 
turers of industrial finishes. As a conse- 
quence, it has been necessary for many 
of those manufacturers to get acquainted 
with one another and to learn how to co- 
operate in our common problems. Here, 
again, I must call attention to the ne- 


cessity for periodical meetings of the 
local groups if the national committee is 
to function to the best advantage. By 
virtue of our method of organization, 
whereby the chairman of the local com- 
mittee becomes a member of the national, 


it means that the national committee, 
when it meets, has or should have the 
benefit of the best conclusions from each 
section of the country Only in this 
manner can We deal constructively with 
these problems and it is our great hope 
that as this work goes on the local com- 
mittees and the chairmen thereof will 


realize the dependence of the whole group 
upon the work which is done back home 

One of the developments of direct bene- 
fit to all manufacturers of industrial 
finishes has been the realization of the 
fact that the sale of industrial finishes 
is in many respects a different job from 
trade sales. It is different in the fact 
that the manufacture of many industrial 
finishes is in reality a ‘prescription’ 
business. It means making special goods 
to satisfy a special and peculiar require- 








ment. This in turn means a _ different 
type of technical service in the plant and 
with the customer. This service requires 
especially trained men thoroughly familiar 


technically and practically with the cus- 
tomers requirements and results in addi- 
tional expense not required in trade sales 
business. A Manufacturer who contem- 
plates going into the industrial finishes 
field should be prepared to set up a tech- 


nical organization thoroughly 
to deal with the various problems 
which he is bound to be confronted. 


Chinawood Oil 


the problems ot 
to manufacturers of industrial finishes is 
the chinawood oil situation. This will be 
discussed in detail at the meeting of the 
industrial finish manufacturers to be held 
tomorrow morning as well as in other 
sessions of this convention. I do, however, 
want to call attention to the fact that 
serious questions of supply and costs 
such as exist with chinawood oil are apt 
to arise from time to time with other 
materials of great importance to this 
industry. 


competent 
with 


One otf special concern 


More Oil Research 
my very firm conviction 
give more attention to 
into these problems, especially 
with regard to oils generally, to the end 
that we may not again find ourselves in 
a position where we are dependent on a 


that we 
scientific 


It is 
should 
research 
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supply from one source only. Our scien- 
tific section has played a prominent part 
in the development of practically every 
oil being used in the industry. Such work 


as possible with the finances available 
has been done by the scientific section, 
At another time during this convention, 


we will discuss with you the possibility of 
more intense and complete oil research 
for our protection in the future. 


Lumber Discussions 
During the past year we have had con- 


siderable correspondence and conversa- 
tions with certain lumber interests who 


have requested that the association set 
up minimum specifications for house 
paint thereby providing a ‘“yardstick’’ 
which they in turn could use through 


their distributors to instruct lumber pur- 
chasers how to paint to get best results. 
This subject was given very careful con- 
sideration by a special subcommittee and 
subsequently by the executive committee. 
At their June (last) meeting the execu- 
tive committee adopted a resolution ‘‘that 
the association cannot furnish such speci- 
fications and that this information should 
be secured through individual manufac- 
turers and that such inquirers be advised 
to purchase first quality products bearing 


the label of responsible manufacturers 
from reputable merchants.’’ Theoretically, 
the idea of minimum standards which 


was suggested sounds reasonable, but on 
careful consideration it is recognized that 
such minimums if generally accepted by 
the buying public would in time becom« 
maximums for competition would then 
force every manufacturer to formulate 
just as close to those specifications as 
possible at the lowest cost. 

Furthermore, any standards of composi- 
tion would not in themselves insure the 
results which the lumber manufacturers 
expect, because two manufacturers using 
the same chemical ingredients might pro- 
duce paints very different in their physi- 
cal properties and because no matter how 
good the paint may be, if it is not applied 
properly, if it is incorrectly or improperly 
reduced, if the surface over which it is 
applied is not properly prepared, and if 


the weather conditions prevailing at the 
time of applications are not favorable, 
there may be disastrous results. 

We are constantly doing everything we 
can to discourage manufacturers from 
making, and to warn the public against 
using, inferior and poor quality paint. It 
is probable that during the past few 
years of depression when many buyers 
thought first of price, more of this type 
of material has been put on the market 
than is ordinarily the case. It is our belief 
that with the return of better business 
conditions property owners will be more 
discriminating in their purchases, invest- 


goods of known quality 


ing their money in 





rather that making their purchases 
based on price alone 

We have worked out an arrangement 
with the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, having some 25,000 dealers 
in their organization, to provide them 
With circulars from time to time for dis- 
tribution among their membership point- 
ing out the danger of poor paint and 
giving them information, within the in- 
structions of our executive committee, 
regarding quality paint. We feel sure that 
this co-operation with the lumber dealers 
will prove most effective in raising the 
standard of paint quality sold to and by 
them. We hope, too, for the co-operation 
of members of the industry in the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of low 
quality products, 

The paint industry has made great 
progress due il arge measure to the 
competition between manufacturers in 
the sale of their own products Eact 


manufacturer has advanced his own busi- 
more or less based upon the merit 
of the product he produces. If his paint 
is good, he prospers. If his paint is bad, 
he may prosper for a while but cannot 
expect to in the long run, 


hess 


Wholesale Division 


Based on the authority you placed with 
the executive committee at the last meet- 
ing of this association, an arrangement 
was worked out with the National Whole- 
sale Paint Association, whereby it has 
now become the wholesale division ol 
this association. We welcome them into 
our association, recognizing in the whole- 
salers a very definite part of the selling 
organization of this industry. It is the 
hope and belief that the closer relation- 
ship of this important selling agency 
of the industry to the manufacturers 
themselves, will tend to improve and 
strengthen their position and enable the 
wholesalers to increase their business for 
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their own benefit as well as for the bene- 
a the manufacturers whose goods they 
sell. 

It is a part of the arrangement for the 
wholesale division that all class A mem- 
bers of this association, who distribute 
their own products wholly or in part 
through branch warehouses, will appoint 
a responsible representative of their com- 
pany to this new division. Such repre- 
sentatives will attend its meetings and 
take part therein in accordance with the 
by-laws which will be presented at a 
later session for your action. We are 
calling this to the attention of those whe 
are eligible to the wholesale division with 
the request that they appoint their repre- 
sentatives and advise us thereof at their 
early convenience. 


Legislation 

Last Winter and Spring were busy sea- 
sons for Federal and State legislation. 
In addition to the protracted session of 
Congress, the legislatures of forty-five 
States were in session. <A total of 81,339 
measures of different kinds were intro- 
duced. With final reports from one State 
yet to be received and without counting 
bills in the hands of governors at the 
time of adjournment of the various legis- 
latures, a total of 4,944 measures became 
law. It was necessary for our legal de- 
partment to at least read the titles of all 
bills introduced into the Congress and if 
those titles indicated something of interest 
to our industry, then the entire bill had 
to be read. A reporting service has kept 
us advised with regard to bills intro- 
duced in the State Legislatures in which 
our industry was interested. 

The most important bill 
Congress directly affecting our industry 
was one of the amendments to the AAA 
bill, providing for a processing tax on 
oils. The purpose of this amendment was 
to provide a fund, out of which benelits 
would be paid to farmers under certain 
conditions for increasing their flax acre- 
age. As an industry, we are vitally in- 


introduced in 





tersted in the farmers’ welfare and 
especially are we interested in an In- 
creased domestic supply of linseed oil 


This is evidenced by the fact that over the 
last fifteen years, the industry has spent 
some $130,000 in money through the Flax 
development committee and otherwise In 
an effort to increase the flax acreage and 


yield. During this period, the duty om 
imported flax has been increased from 20 
cents per bushel to 65 cents, which ac- 
cording to the government’s own survey 
is 10 cents per bushel more than the 
difference in cost of production here and 
in the Argentine. Notwithstanding vuc 
efforts and the protection afforded the 


American farmer by the great increase in 
the duty, the acreage has dereased tin- 
stead of increased A report of investi- 
gation by the Federal agricultural de- 
partment that the reason for this 
decrease is the delicate nature of the flax 
plant, which makes it necessary to defer 
putting the seed into the ground until all 


states 


chance of frost is gone. If the first 
planting does not properly germinate and 
develop, it is too late to put in another 
erop. The report also shows that the 


grasshopper is particularly devastating to 
the flax plant. These circumstances made 
us feel that the result expected by the 
proponents of this tax could not be re- 
alized, and we consequently vigorously 
opposed its adoption and were successful 
in having the amendment defeated. Had the 
amendment been passed and the tax im- 
posed, it would have amounted to ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 per year based or 
last year’s oil consumption in the paint 
industry. 

Bills were introduced in several State 
legislatures providing for the licensing of 
painters in those States. These bills were 
vigorously opposed by our legislative com- 
mittee in each State where introduced and 
they were defeated in all but one, the 
State of Wisconsin 

That bill as passed, was 
provide that those contracting 
or journeymen painters who 
licenses can secure them while those whe 
do not desire such licensing are not com- 
pelled to do so. We feel that the amend- 
ments to this bill fully safeguard the 
interests of our industry. 


amended to 
painters 
desire 


Our opposition to this legislation was 
on the grounds that the licensing of 
painters would limit the number of me- 
chanics who apply the products of this 
industry and hence curtail the consump- 
tion of our products and the consequent 


property protection 
Other Committees 


limitations prevents my going into 
of the work of other com- 
departments, The indus- 
s been actively prosecuted 
on all “fronts” during the year and with 
a large measure of success. As the 
chairmen of the committees dealing with 
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NRA and the re oO 
A you’ know, n Ma i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
surt in effect d lared th ! t 
dustrial recove! a unconstit onal 
nd with that decision ¢ t e ¢ of 
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report to you t it in the ma in 
manufacturers of ther own vo it 
continuing to live up to he pros 
which were in our code due to the fact 
that they represent good, sound business 
policies 

know of any instance where 


We do not 


the minimum wages a 
of the code are not still in effect except 
possible minor adjustments In temporary 
over-time, etc It is to the credit of 


practically all of the 
manufacturers wholesalers are ,- 
ing reasonable and do not 
advantage of their employees In the mat- 
ter of hours. Personally, | am convinced 
industry continues to benefit by 


thit 
and 


Vaees 


this industry 







that the r 
most of the code provisions and I hope 
that this benefit wil continue indefinitely 
Our code merely legalized those prac- 
tices which as good gg ” ene 
ave r fe she ( ye In orce. e 
ee ee oo sieneialcie eliminated 


cost” 


“selli below re 
selling : bidding on specification 


a vast amount ¢ 






business at prices which did not even 
cover full factory overhead, No doubt 
many of you have compared prices made 
within the last few months on this type 
of business as compared to the _prices 
when this provision in our code Ww is ef- 

As an example, let me eall your 


fective. ‘ 
attention to an order recently 
a price of $1.05 per gallon on a S| 
tion paint on which a number of manu- 


racturers bid, against the successful price 
facturers bi ae etalon 


placed at 


specifica- 








F $1.31 made on the same e¢ itio 
Oe the code was in effect. rhe $1 * 
price under the code was ¢ lallenged - 
investigated by the code authority who 
found that it was just “on the _— 
If it had been % cent lower, it wou ri 
have been a violation of the code pro- 


sions. . : 
"We know, too, the value which the in- 
dustry received through standard terms 
of sale, through the limitation of dating sy 
through prohibition against consignments 
and the balance of the provisions of the 
“ode. 
2 Tie industry benefited in another way, 
too, in that the consideration of the code 
and the administration of it brought all 
members of the industry together, widen- 
ing our ac uaintance and relationship, 


one with the other. 





Recognition of Code Service 





This is the first opportunity as presi- 
dent of the recovery board that I have 
had to publicly thank all of the yard 


members and the various committees and 
sub-committees who worked so unselfishly 
and constructively in its administration. 
1 desire, too, to extend appreciation to 
the members of the industry all of whom 
with but very few exceptions, co-operated 
with the code authority in checking on 
complaints and in other ways helping to 
make its operation most successful. 

Our most difficult and important task, 
of course, was in conne ction with ‘selling 
below cost” and the establishment of a 
basis on which would be definitely 


determined. 

The classification of 
the industry under proper 
the setting up of reasonable 
processing costs with loss factors 
packaging schedules was most important 
What was a fair figure for one manu- 
facturer might not be for another. De- 
tailed figures were gathered from a_rep- 
resentative list of manufacturers, large 
and small, and these were used as the 
basis for the schedules which we finally 
got approved by NRA Frequent retests 
of these figures as first adopted were 
made and several revisions were provided 
to the industry. 

We are indebtea to a 
most experienced manufacturers and ac- 
countants for the work they did on this 
proposition. That committee consisted of 






cost 


the products of 
headings and 
minimum 
and 





committee of 


B. A. Foy, jr.. J. Vincent Reardon, Rudolf 
Neuburger, W. R. Sieplein, and A. C. 
“——" days and 


This committee devoted many 
nights to this work-—-at no expense to 
the industry. Their service will long re- 
main aS a monument to their unselfish- 
ness and to their fine ability. 


Service of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


The other important element of cost 
figuring which it was_ necessary to 
definitely establish was the market re- 
placement cost of raw materials. The 


code required the recovery board to fur- 
with such 


nish the industry monthly 
costs. 

The number of raw materials of the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry is 
extensive and most of these materials 
are sold at different prices and different 


terms in various parts of the country, 
as well as in various quantities. Natur- 
ally, the task of furnishing the necessary 
cost data monthly was a gigantic one. 
Its satisfactory performance by the board 
was made possible through the_co-opera- 


tion of the Om, PaInT AND Drvuc_ ReE- 
PoRTER. Mr. Harry J. Schnell, president 
and editor of that publication, placed 


their well-developed facilities for collect- 
ing market information at the service of 
the board. After conferring with a num- 
ber of representative members of the in- 
dustry in the construction of the tabula- 
tion of cost data, the Reporter took 
over all the work of gathering the cur- 
rent market prices and compiling and 
printing the market replacement cost data 
monthly. These monthly bulletins of 
market replacement costs were issued 
promptly and accurately. The first bulle- 
tin appeared May 14, 1934. The last one 
on March 18, 1935, and contains 2,062 


quotations. 
—. been in close contact with their 
work, I am fully aware of the magnitude 
of the task so 
Schnell 
heartily 


well performed by Mr. 
and his associates, and I can 
give expression to our sincere 
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having the 
considered 


advantage in pro- 


such an agreement 


be some 
visions of 


and approved by an established govern- 
ment agency if for no other reason than 
to know what practices are considered 
legal and proper by the Federal Trade 


Commission. 

Iam well aware of the 
great objection to it is the 
unless every one signed up, it 


that one 
that 
work 


fact 
feeling 
might 


a hardship on those who did W hile 
there is much to that argument, I call 
attention to the fact that our non-ex- 
change agreement originally adopted in 
1899 (May 8) was then and always has 
been, except for the period of the code, 
a voluntary agreement affecting only 
those manufacturers who agree to it 
Nevertheless, it changed a condition 
which was a very serious and destructive 
one, to one where manufacturers whethet 


not, no longer 


signers of the agreement or 
exchanging 


indulge in the practice of 
their merchandise for that of another ex 
cept in rare cases, few and far between 
At our Friday morning, an 
opportunity will be afforded for discussing 
this subject to see whether or not any of 
the manufacturers present feel that we 
should give further consideration to it. 


session on 


Taxes 
The inereasing burden of taxes is 
something which each manufacturer 


watch as affecting his 


should carefully 
The Federal debt 


cost of doing business 
at present is in excess of $29,000,000,000 
and if you add to this the State and 
municipal debt, the aggregate is $50,000,- 
000,000, This is more than $2,000,000,000 
in excess of the income of all of 
our people during This debt must, 


gross 


1934 


of course, be provided for. 
It is impossible to state any average 
figure covering the present increase in 


taxes Taxes are arrived at, as you 
know, on different bases. Real estate on 
assessments, corporation taxes on capital, 
income tax on profits, ete. The only way 
definite conclusions can be arrived at is 
to base them on specific situations and 
performance. This means that each man- 
ufacturer must work out his own figures. 

The new social security act can be 
definitely expressed as related to an em- 
plover’s payroll When both the unem- 
ployment compensation and old age bene- 
fits taxes are fully effective, they will 
amount to approximately 6 percent per 
annum on the total payroll, including all 
types of employees in our industry. Un- 
employment compensation is based on the 
total salaries and wages paid—regardless 
of the sum paid, while in the case of old 





ange benefits the wages of an individual 
or individuals in excess of $3,000 are not 
taxed. 

On a total payroll of $92,500, for ex- 
ample, the annual: social security tax 


when fully operative will amount to $5,250 
per year as figured out based on a care- 
fully estimated breakdown This might 
vary a little one way or another, depend- 
ing on the number and amount of salaries 
paid in excess of $3,000 

We have asked two or three manu- 
facturers to figure this out exactly based 
on their own experience. I shall refer 
to one instance only where a manufac- 
turer reports that while the total of all 
1934, his 


other taxes were $12,000 in 
social security tax, when fully operative 
based on 1935 payroll, will amount to 
$31,000 annually. 

In addition to the old age benefit tax 


which the employer must pay, he is also 
liable under the act for the tax which 
each of his employees must contribute. 


Consistent Co-operation Conquers 


The theme for this convention is “Con- 
sistent Co-operation Conquers.” Those 
three words speak for themselves. Each 
word has a specific and concrete meaning. 
It is to the everlasting credit of this in- 
dustry that we have learned to co-operate, 
But during my two years as your presi- 
dent, I have learned more than ever be- 
fore how necessary consistent co-opera- 
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th meeting f the local trade ale ene 
industrial ale committer I have in 
mind, too, the matter of response to in- 
quiries which we are obliged to nake 
from time to time in an effort to develop 


the attitude of the important 
subjects 

\rter 
n ict a federation of the several 
communities throughout the Uni 
It is not our job to tell you 


industry on 


all, your nationa! association is 
paint 


ted States 





how 


duct your business Rather it is our job 
to find out from each community in the 
country What are its desires and wishes 
and then based upon the majority opin- 
lon, to do all we can to make it effective. 


We cannot have a corner on all the 
knowledge and information It must come 


to us from the miunufacturers throughout 
the industry, and we must look to the 
manufacturers in each community and 
to the local associations to think con- 


and act consistently in a co- 
with one another and with 
association if we are to 
respect to the big problems 
to all members of the 


structively 
operative way 
your national 
conquer with 
of common interest 
industry. 


Sales Progress 


Our industry based on the statistics of 
the Department of Commerce shows an 





increase of 55.1 percent from the low 
point of 19: As against 1929, we are 
only 26 percent behind up to October 1 
of this year. Month by month this 


year, we have shown a substantial in- 
over the same period last year and 
reasonable to assume, barring any- 
unforeseen, that 1936 will be the 
paint year the industry has known 
for a long time. In fact, it is entirely 
possible that it may equal or exceed the 
peak year of 1929. General conditions 
favor our industry in practically every 
respect. Your national association is co- 
operating in every way possible to broaden 
the industry's market, while carefully 
watching and protecting its welfare. We 
confidently believe that the program 
which we are presenting to you this week 


crease 
it is 
thing 
best 








is of the greatest importance to this in- 
dustry, and we hope and feel sure that 
the thoughts, suggestions and recom- 


will come out of it will 
benefit each individual manufacturer and 
the industry as a whole if we all take tne 
fullest possible advantage of them. 


mendations which 


Appreciation 


Let me take this opportunity to express 
appreciation to the members of the asso- 
clation tor their verv fine support. The 
facilities of the headquarters organization 
are being used more and more by mem- 
bers of the industry generally. In Visiting 
many communities throughout the coun- 
try, I find invariably a keen personal in- 
terest in our common problems and nctive 


support trom manufacturers and others 
in the industry 
Membership 
[f am glad to report our membership 
now totals 861 which is a net increase as 


This 
have 


against this time last year of 10] 
includes forty-six wholesalers who 
come in as class E members 








Trade Papers 

The d try is indebted to the trade 
paper vl have co. tently, editorially 
ind ther t promoted — the ndustry’ 
velfare onstructive Manner Ll have 

re dy cor mented o th co-operation 
from the OIL, PAINT AND Druga Ry 
SFRGIR I want to pecitically reter to 
the Convention Daily. published by the 
American Paint Journa ompany en- 
tirels it its own expense The Daily 
s in your hands each morning durine the 
convention containing aiefu report of 
everything which took place on the previ- 
ous day. It is full of newsy and interest- 
ing items about those who are in at- 
tendance This is the twentieth econsecu- 
tive year in which the Journal has pub- 
lished the Daily Its organization works 
twenty-four hours day during the eon- 


vention to render this service to the in- 
dustry and I take this occasior to 
specifically express our appreciation to 


them for it. 
The pre-convention 
Oil and Chemical Review and 


issues of the 


Paint, 
Drugs, Oils 


and Paints are complete and take the 
convention program in detail to a large 
list of industry members The informa- 


tion so conveyed to the industry is of 
much benefit to it and it is appreciated by 
headquarters, as it helps to enlarge the 
attendance at and interest In the con- 
vention. 

On the Vacific Coast, the Western Paint 


Review is constantly co-operative in pro- 
moting the welfare of the organized in- 
dustry and T avail myself of this eppor- 
tunity to extend to them our very gincere 


thanks for their interest and helpfutness. 


Committees 
_ The other officers and the memvers of 
the executive Committee have given your 
president splendid support through the 
year. On their behalf, as well as my own, 


I want to express appreciation to all 
committees and chairmen thereof who 
have so faithfully worked through the 
year unselfishly and oftentimes at con- 


siderable expense of time and money to 


themselves, 


Staff 

Finally, I want to publicly acknowledge 
the faithful, constructive and willine work 
which has been done by each member of 
the staff. Your organization in Wash- 
ington is loyal, interested and devoted, I 
can assure you that the accomplishment 
of the things which we work on from day 
to day and from week to week brings real 
satisfaction and joy to the members of 
the staff just as much as it does to the 
members of the industry themselves, 


Chairman Kennedy: Your attention 
just a moment, please. It is very vital 
that the afternoon program =§ start 
promptly on time, and I would Jike to 
remind you once more and ask you to 
speak to others about the play that is 
going to be presented there, and also 
about Dr. Gardner's address. 

I want to thank the speakers who 
made this program a success, and par- 
ticularly thank all of those who have 
co-operated with me so finely in mak- 


ing progress for the Industrial Sales 
Division. 
[. would like to close by reminding 


vou that—“Consistent Co-operation 
Conquers! 

(The session was adjourned at 1:05 
p.m.) 


Fourth Session—Thursday Afternoon 
Combined Industrial and Trade Sales Conference 


(The fourth session of the conven- 
tion was a combined conference on in- 
dustrial and trade sales. It was opened 
it 2:15 p.m., October 31, by Wallace F. 
Bennett, vice-president of the associa- 
tion.) 

Chairman Bennett: If we don’t start 
now, we are not going to get any din- 
ner tonight. 

Iam not going to make any speeches, 


I believe that on an occasion of this 
kind the chairman should be more or 
less of a traffic cop, to give the “start” 


and “stop” signals, but not to do any 
arguing with the motorists, 
Our program this afternoon begins 


With the report of the scientific section, 
to be made by Dr. H. A. Gardner. 


Scientific Section Report 


Dr. H. A. Gardner: I am going to indi- 
eate very briefly this afternoon the work 
we have carried out during the past year, 





all of which has been embodied in eir- 
culars which you have received One of 
them was entitled, ‘‘The Lack of Raw Ma- 
terials Index” in which we listed 300 raw 
materials used in lacquer, giving their 
physical and chemical properties. An- 
other was the “Oil Index” in which we 


listed over 400 grades, types, and brands 
of linseed oil, soybean oil, fish oils, and 
other oils employed in this industry Jn 
that circular we also presented the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of all these 
and indicated where they could be 
secured 

The third oil index was in the form of n 
petroleum oil index in which we presented 
data on over 400 samples of mineral 
spirits, petreleum distillates, in which we 
gave the flashpoint, the kauri-butanol 
value, the volatility, the boiling range, 
and all physical and chemical data {nelud- 
ing the trade brands and source of 400 
products. 

This is probably the first time this in- 
formation has ever been presented in one 
pamphlet. 

We issued another circular on tung oil 
culture, a book of over 100 pages, which 
has become rather standard throughout 
the world for reliable information on 
planting for tung oil. Over 2,000 copies 
have been distributed in the past year. 

Another circular was on the subject of 
underground pipe coatings, in which we 
undertook to point out the best possible 
method of preserving underground pipe 


ous 


from corrosion. We gave the results of 
several years’ tests of pipes which had 
been buried in hot spots throughout 
Texas, hot-spot soils which are highly 
alkaline and which cause rapid corro- 


sion. We gave the results of all of these 
tests in that underground pipe coating cir- 
cular, 

Another was on the 
We had never before done any work on 
putty, but this year we issued a very 
brief circular pointing out how it is very 
simple to determine the viscosity or 
plasticity of putty. We worked out a 
very simply test that can be used in the 
factory at the time of manufacture or by 
those who use putty to determine its 
plastic properties. 

Another circular was on brick paint, in 


subject of putty. 


fact there were two circulars on brick 
painting. Both of these pointed out the 
necessity or at least the advisability of 


painting brick structures I understand 
that in one city alone in the western part 
of this country over 3,000 brick 
painting were done during the past year. 
I know that on a trip through Virginia, 
which I made myself about three months 
ago, of all jobs that had recently been 
painted or which were being painted at 
that time, 60 percent were jobs upon brick 
dwellings or brick structures, which inal- 
cates the necessity of featuring that in 
your promotional work. 

Another circular was on Jaboratory 
notes where we pointed out ten new 
methods we have developed in the Jabora- 


jobs of 


tory tor testing certain types of raw ma- 
terials 
Painting Magnesium Alloys 

ww nother was on magnesium alloys 
These alloys have come into very wide 
usage in the construction of coaches and 
buses, because of the very light weight 
and high strength. They are extremely 


difficult to paint. We exposed over 2,000 
panels of magnesium alloys in Florida 
and Washington and worked out methods 
of painting which appear to be very satis- 
Ttactory, so that this metal when it is now 
produced can be used and can be deco- 
rated instead of being allowed to remain 


in its original unfinished condition. 

Another circular was on paint con- 
sistency in which we outlined the exact 
methods of determining the consistency 
of lithopone when ground in the various 
liquids which you employ for flats, gloss 
coatings, and enamels. 

Another was on reflection of colors. We 
presented a circular showing sixty colors 
of flat wall paint and of gloss house 
paints in which we presented the exact 


reflection value of each color. That circu- 




















lar might be given very wide distribution 
because it will help the building owner, 
the apartment house owner, and the 
owner of public buildings in selecting 
those colors which should go into light 
rooms ol Which should go nto dark 
rooms 

It might be interesting for you in your 
own advertising, if you put out color 
cards, to print besice color the 
actual reflecting value of vour colors. I 
think it would be very elpftul to your 
dealers : 

Another circular was on foreign tung 
oil, since we have furnished seed to forty 
countries throughout the world, and in 
this recent circular we have given the 
exact degree to which thev have suc- 
ceeded in these foreign plantings. 

Another was on vitreous color stand- 


ards, most of have color standards 


you 





Dr. H. A. Gardner 


Director of Scientific Section 


for shades and tints. The newest thing 
is the adoption of these vitreous stand- 
ards which are non-changing, extremely 
permanent, and which can be satisfac- 
torily employed for maintaining the 
standards of your shades and tints 

Another was on lumber defects in 
which we have pointed out that prac- 
tically 70 percent of paint defects, paint 
failures, are caused by lumber rather 
than paint. 

This is a very brief circular, but it is a 
forceful one, and its distribution to your 
dealers might save you a lot of worry. 

On the distribution of lumbang. oil, 
which grows in the Philippines, we are 
trying to get into this country, we have 
taken it up with the Philippine govern- 
ment and with the Philippine Bureau of 


Science, in an attempt to 
made of the number of these trees 
able and the installation of a 
over there There are similar 
on mu or abaasin oil, from Indo-China 

Another the pH value of 
pigments. Most of your paint worries in 
the way of settling and hardening phe- 
nomena may be due to the pigments you 
employ having the wrong alkalinity and 
acidity 


have a survey 
avail- 
factory 


circulars 


circular is on 











Another one is on a gloss comparator, 
in which we pointed out a very simple 
piece of apparatus that can be used for 
determining the actual gloss of the vari- 
ous types of enamels or varnishes we 
produce 

Thousands of Abstracts 

Another is eight different abstracts we 
have produced, involving something like 
20,000 abstracts of articles and patents 
Which have appeared throughout the 
world We have a very complete file of 
those now, probably 50,000 abstracts filed 
away, properly card indexed, so if you 
want information any time about any 
subject that we have in that index, we 
will, if you will let us know, get out our 
complete cards and have them photo- 
statted and send you the results 

Mr. Trigg spoke this morning about oil 
taxes and the saving of $6,000,000 to this 
industry through the work of the associa- 
tion headquarters and of Mr. Trigg and 
Mr. MacDonald in defeating those ti 
and 1 was figuring out, when he 
that, that that means your dues for 
twenty yvears. The $6,000,000 saved this 
vear means dues for the association for 
twenty vears—just one-twentieth 

We have issued circulars also this year 


on quality paint versus low-grade paints 
Mr. Trigg pointed out this morning the 
work we have done with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association in the 
sending out of 25,000 this week 
These 25,000 copies of our new circular 
have gone to every retail lumber dealer 
in the United States. 

One subject that I 
importance to speak about today is vola- 
tile hazards in the industry I know of 
one manufacturer who was requested by 
an insurance company about a year or so 








copies 


think is of vital 


ago to install a rather elaborate system 
of fans to protect the employees in his 
plant because he was making shingle 
stains or other types of stains which in- 
eluded certain proportions of toluol or 
zvlol, and while we all know that benzol 


material to 
color, toluol 


dangerous a 
using in 


is entirely too 


even think of our 

and zylol are also fairly poisonous under 
certain concentrations, but through the 
introduction of this rather elaborate 
system of fans he was able to do away 


with any danger whatsoever, and it is 
probable that it would be well for you all 
as manufacturers to look at the system in 
your own plants and see if you are really 
providing your employees with satisfac- 
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tory 


protection to 
poisoning 


some 


prevent ndustria 


manufacturers even go to the 
having their employees examined 
months for blood count If the 
showing her abnormal 


extent of 
every six 
| count is rat 
| 


conditions the men are taken out of that 
room and put into some other branch of 
the factory where there is no 
from that standpoint. 
Hazards of Volatiles 
\We have published this week a circula 


on volatile hazards and you will all get 
Monday morning when you get 
back, and in that circular we give an 
line of a method which was used to 
termine the exact concentration in parts 
per million of toluol or zylol vapor in a 
room near different parts of a _ paint 
factory machine, over the top of the 
machine and 3 or 4 feet away, so your 
own laboratories, with this outline of the 
method, can make their determinations 
from time to time to see if the fumes, the 
vapors in the rooms in your factories 
where you are making stains or lacquers, 
ure over-saturated or are in the danger 
limit. 
We have 


it on 
out- 


de- 


suggested from time to 
time that manufacturers label all of their 
products with a caution label reading 
somewhat is follows:—"“Keep away jyrom 


also 


fire and provide adequate ventilation. 
Sanitary precautions and cleanliness wil} 
avoid any danger.” 

It seems to me that especially in the 
industrial group cognizance should be 


taken of this statement and that you 
ought to, if you are not already doing bo, 
provide labels of that character on all 
materials that contain Volatile substances, 
because of this fact:—Some people say, 
‘Well, supposing I do put these jabels on 
my materials. Does that protect me 
against liability from a legal standpoint 
if there is any hazard, if anyone is 
poisoned, or if there is any accident?” 






The only answer I have to that is that 
there are many legal decisions to the 
effect that if a manufacturer does not 
place those labels on a container and 
warn the public that he certainly ts 


morally and financially and legally re- 
sponsible, 

It is perfectly true that if a man should 
use paint and varnish or lacquer products 
in a closed room where there are ilames 
and sparks and an explosion occurs and 
he is burned or injured in any way, the 


manufacturer certainly would be liable il 


he did not have a warning statement on 
the package, and the chances are ten to 
one if he does have the warning state- 
ment on the package, he would not be 
responsible. 

This circular that we are publishing 


this week on this very subject also con- 
labels 


tuins an outline of the type of 
which are now being employed by the 
chemical manufacturers of the United 


States who have entered into a voluntary 
agreement with the United States Public 
Health Service in the labelling of all 
chemical substances of a volatile nature, 
such as carbon tetrachloride, carbon bisul- 
phide, and other materials of that char- 
acter, The labels they are using are 
rather large. We are giving a reproduc- 
tion of them, so when you receive the cir- 
cular you will see what they are using 
and how they are complying with that 
voluntary agreement, and through this 
voluntary agreement it is probable that 
they are avoiding legislation of a detri- 
nental character, 


Perilla Project 


Another thing we expect to do this year 
is to carry on extensive planting througn- 
out the United States of perilla seea, 
Fifteen years ago we planted 
seed in twenty different States and We 
harvested small quantities of it It wrew 
very rapidly but we had difficulty in har- 
the seed We called it a failure 
but we are going back at it again and 
we are now important from Yokohatna 
two strains of perilla— ocymoides and 
mankinensis—and from northern 
India another strain of perilla which 
grows in the cold parts of the Himalayas, 
in carly in 


pe rilla 


vesting 


also 


and with the seed that comes 
the Spring we expect to Inake extensive 
twenty different States 


plantings in 
through the medium of the Department or 
and 





iculture and with their assistance, 





see if we cannot build up in this country 
a real perilla crop which may augment 
und supplement our present linseed crop 

We believe that work of that character 


is worth while and we should use every 
effort we possibly can in our scientific 
work to encourage plantings of all kinds 
of oil seeds that will be of service to this 


industry. 

You will also receive next 
Monday morning when you get 
copy of a new circular on perfume tor 
paints You may have yourselves e€xX- 
perimented with perfumes in paint to 
overcome the rather objectionable odor 
during the drying time, and the even more 


week, on 
home, a 


objectionable odor during the period ot 
three or four days after application of 
finishes containing tung oil, that is in- 
terior enamels They usually are very 
foul in their odor, at least to some peo- 
ple. Other people think they are very 
pleasing in odor, 
Vanillin as Paint Perfume 

We have experimented with a large 
number of industrial perfumes for this 
purpose, using a concentration of one 
part of perfume to 2,000 parts of paint, 


but most of them are objectionable rather 
than pleasing, that is, while we might 
think as paint men that the addition of 
this perfume is rather nice, those who are 


in rooms where the paint is being used 
object more to the odor of the perfume 
than to the paint But accidentally we 
did stumble on one type of perfume that 
does seem to do the work It is o7 

nary vanillin. I took it off the Jabora- 
tory shelf and thought I would try it out, 


comes 


It is synthetic vanilla extract. It 


as a white powder and costs about $3 Aa 
pound. I used one part to 2,000 parts of 
paint, with the most perfect results of 
all the tests I had made. I would sug- 


gest that we might increase the consump- 
tion of interior paint for household use if 


we could put out a paint of that sort, or 
at least mask the odor of some of the 
products now being made 


this country by 
manufacturers 


The vanillin is made in 
several different chemical 





so there is no tie-up in it \ny 
use £. So far as 1 know t nas neve 
been used before It 
t is something that 
to your use, 

There are many other things that I 
might talk about today in which the scien- 
tific section has co-operated during the 
past year, but I think I given you n 
fair outline of the character of the work 
we have done. We have probably spread 
ourse little too far on some of these 
subjects instead of going into some of 
them in more detail, but When you get 
home Monday morning, you will as I say 
have copies of all these new circulars on 
your desk. Thank you very much. 





eems ti vw Wide oper 


have 


lves a 


Chairman Bennett: I am sure that if 
you don’t appreciate the work of the 
scientific section, your technical men 
do appreciate it, and if they are using 
it to the fullest extent, they are getting 
the benefit which the industry 1s pre- 
paring for them. 

The second part of our program to- 
day continues the activities of the as- 
sociation with the discussion of saving 
the surface, and I am happy to present 





Charles W. Eastwood, chairman of the 
save the surface committee, who will 
present this particular phase of this 
afternoon’s program. 
Save the Surface 
Mr. Eastwood:—I am glad of the op- 
portunity to set before the Industry the 


vast scope of the work that is being done 


by save the surface in its unceasing 
publicity campaign to sell the paint in- 
dustry’s products. It is now two years 


and a half since authority was given for 
an intensive save the surface publicity 
campaign, foreseeing the coming of a 
building boom and the necessity for 
placing the Industry’s products before 
the public. In that time, the various 
publicity services of save the surface— 
services for hundreds of newspapers, for 
radio stations, for home and trade ma- 
gazines, and for farm journals—have 
established themselves firmly in the esti- 
mation of hundreds of editors and pro- 
gram directors who have come to depend 
on the releases for use in their publica- 
tions and on their programs. They have 
learned to recognize save the surface as 
a source of valuable information and to 
turn to the Washington office for addi- 
tional educational material 

Well as IT know the work 
done in the Washington office, I 
amazed and gratified each time I 
new evidence of its far-reaching 
plishments. 

Because Miss Kent, who is the director 
of save the surface, is right on the fir- 
ing line, I’m going to ask her if she'll give 
you a word picture of the extensive and 
valuable work that is being done by 
save the surface to help you sell your 
products, 


being 
am 
gain 
accom- 


that is 


In the Newspapers 

[Miss Kent comes to the speaker's plat- 
form beside the stage A bellboy is be- 
side her, his arms filled with a tall 
stack of newspapers that comes up to 
his chin.] 

Miss Kent: Mr. Eastwood has asked me 
to give vou a word picture or what save 
the surface is doing. Words, spoken 
aloud, sometimes have a tendency to go 
in one ear and off a duck’s back But 
pictures, objects and people that appear 
before your usually help to fix 
things more definitely in your memory. 


I could teil you, for insiance, that there 


eyes 


are 969 newspapers on our lists that 
have expressed their desire to use our 
weekly paint stories I could tell you 


that, in addition to these 969 newspapers, 


we have additional channels of news- 
paper distribution We supply Federal 
Housing Administration with scores of 
our stories, which they, in turn, 
send out to the 1,990 daily and 5,000 
weekly newspapers they have on their 
lists I’m inclined to believe, however, 
that, when you go home from the con- 
vention those figures will have slipped 


from your mind and in their place will be 
a picture of this lad beside me—his arms 
filled with newspapers. In this stack of 
newspapers, which have come into the 
office in the last three weeks, ladies and 
gentlemen there are—by actual count- 
one thousand and forty-nine stories that 
urge the use of paint. 

These stories, sent out by your Wash- 
ington office, talk about the necessity 
for paint if you would protect your prop- 
erty. They suggest new color schemes— 
new ways to improve property and in- 
crease its value—ways to use paint 80 
that it increases light—so that it con- 
serves heat, excludes moisture, lessens 
work. There are human interest items 
concerning paint, too There’s the story 
about the Mennonite custom of painting 
the front door dark blue when there was 
a marriageable daughter within the 
household. And the Mexican superstition 
that painting the frames of windows and 
doors bright blue will keep the devi) away 

Just so you will have a mental picture 
of how extensively these paint stories are 
used, I’m going to hold up a section of a 
newspaper that has sixty-seven separate 
paint stories in it. 


You can’t, of course, see the headings 
of the stories, but they have been out- 
lined with a colored pencil, and I think 
you can see the amount of space they oc- 
cupy Here are eight on this page, ten 
on this one and twenty-one on this The 
whole section contains sixteen pages and 


on these pages are the sixty-seven stories 


While sixty-seven stories in a single news- 
paper section is the record, I hbelleve, it 
is not unusual for a single building rec- 
tion to contain thirty to forty stories 

I could go on, all afternoon, showing 
you newspapers filled with paint stories, 
but we've other fish to fry. and so I’m 
going to send this lad along and show 


you what the next one has 
In the Magazines 
[The boy with the newspapers exits 


and another bellboy, his arms filled with 





magazines, takes his place beside the 
speaker’s platform.] 
Here’s a load of magazines that con- 


tain paint stories. I might read you a 
list of all the magazines that printed 
Save the Surface paint stories this past 
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yeat but their names would probably 
Slip from your mind befor you reached 
le elevator tead, | am oing to tell 
th ack of magazines—and 
remember, these are only part of the 
iumber we have to our credit this year 
contain page space devoted to paint 
that would have cost us more than 
$65,000 Thi one magazine alone con- 
tains a paint story that, if we had been 
paying tor the space it occupies, would 
ave cost us our whole year's budget. 
As long as the magazines are here, 
however, I am going to call your atten- 
tion to the various types of magazines 
we cover. Here’s House and Garden 


containing an eight-page supplement de- 


voted to paint. Here’s an issue of Mec- 
Call's, with its circulation of two and a 
half million. Here are Better Homes and 
Gardens and House Beautiful. There are 
many others in the home owner’s field. 

Then there are the trade journals, like 
Steel and Progressive Grocer that go to 
special commercial fie'ds and tell how 





Lonore Kent 
Director of Save the Surface 


important the 
connected with 
Here’s a 


use of paint is 
that particular field. 
magazine that reaches 
farming regions — Successful Farming. 
There's a story in it about routing dark- 
ness with paint. In other similar national 
farm publications and in 80 sectional farm 
journals stories appear that urge the use 
of paint on the farm. 


On the Radio 


to those 


the 


[The magazine boy goes off and in 
come two boys carrying a radio between 
them, ] 

Now we come to the air waves and to 


the 174 radio stations that use our weekly 


radio releases—the “Here’s How” series. 
I cannot very well show you words and 
phrases flying through the air—neither 
can I bring in 174 microphones or the 


antenna towers from 174 stations—but I 
can show you a radio just so you will 
have it impressed upon your mind’s-eye 
that save the surface is spreading paint 
propaganda over the air waves, suggest- 
ing to countless listeners-in that they 
can make their homes more beautiful and 
inviting with the industry's products. All 
this radio broadcasting is not costing the 
industry one cent—except for mimeo- 
graph ink, paper, envelopes and stamps, 
This list of 174 stations contains stations 
of the size of KDKA in _ Pittsburgh, 
WTAM in Cleveland and WLS in Chicago. 


The Audiences 


_ [Boys with radio leave and a fifth bell- 
boy, Carrying six paper figures, comes to 
the speaker's table.] 


Now I have shown you the publicity 
media through which we spread paint 
propaganda: the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the radio. Next, | want to show 
you the classes of paint purchasers we 
are reaching. Probably you remember 
the save the surface display in the cor- 
ridor last year—with the frames contain- 
ing the cut-out figures that represented 
the various paint-buying audiences save 


There was the 
remember, the house- 


the surface was reaching. 


home owner, you'll 





wife, the industrialist, the retail mer- 
chant, the farmer and others When I 
Was casting about in my mind for a 
graphic way to present the save the sur- 
face report to you, the notion popped 
into my head that if these important 
paper dolls could only speak they could 
impress upon you the tremendous paint 
market they represent and what save 


the surface is doing to help you sell your 


products to them. Here, for instance, is 
the figure of the home owner. 

He may look like a paper doll, but he 
represents a tremendously important 
figure to the paint industry. There are 
thirty million home owners in_ this 
country 

{Mr. Home Owner climbs the steps to 
the stage and crosses to the microphone 
in the center front of the stage. He is 
dressed to be an exact duplicate of the 
small paper figure. Behind him the stage 


revealing six large rec- 
look like huge empty picture 


curtain open, 
tangles that 


frames Bellboy sets the paper doll just 
behind the footlights so it is standing 
at the feet of its live counterpart.] 

L. Kent: Mr. Home Owner, there are a 
few questions that I'd like to ask you, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mr. Home Owner: I'll be glad to help 
in any wavy I can. 

L. K To start with, would you mind 
telling us how long it is since you had 


your home painted? 


Mr. Home Owner: Well—(Che hesitates) 
if you had asked me that question ten 
days ago, I’d have had to admit that it 
was nearly eight years The house was 
pretty shabby. Up until this week, that 

L. K.: Up until this week, Mr. Home 
owner. What has happened this week? 

Mr. Home Owner: We're having our 


house painted. My wife and I are getting 


a tremendous kick out of it, too. Much 
to our surprise, the place looks like new. 
L. K Mr. Home Owner, we'd all be 


much interested to have you tell us just 
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what 
painted. 


Mr. Home Owner: Well, I—I hardly 
know. I guess I just saw the house in a 
particularly bright light and noticed 


a. 


{The housewife climbs hurriedly to the 
stage and crosses to the home owner's 


how dingy it looked 
(Girl’s voice from side of the st 
I can tell you what made him decide! 





side by the microphone. | 


L. K.: [As she crosses] Well, blow me 


down, as Popeye says, it’s the housewife 


[The bellboy holds the paper doll house- 
wife up in the light, then sets it down on 


the stage next to the other paper figure 


Housewife: I heard you ask, didn’t I, 
What made John decide to have the house 


painted? 


L. IxX.: Yes, we’re all very much in- 


terested to know that. 


Housewife: Well, he thinks he thought 
it up all by himself. But he didn’t. The 
radio, the newspaper and a magazine all 
played a part in making up his mind. 


And I—I had a finger in the pie, too! 


[She laughs as she gives herself away, 
then slips her arm through her hus- 


band’s, and he laughs, too.] 


L. K.: I can well imagine that. But, 
zo on—tell us more. What’s this about 


the radio? 


Housewife: Well, there’s a program on 
the air once a week that’s called “‘Here’s 
How,” and in that program are dozens 
of suggested ways to fix u- the house so 
that it’s prettier and easier to keep 
clean. There was one in particular about 
painting up the kitchen After [f heard 
that, I went out to my kitchen and 
looked around as if I'd been Mrs. Snod- 


gress— 


L. K.: Mrs. Snodgrass? 


Housewife: Yes, she’s our neighbor- 


hood sees-all, knows-all, tells-all 


L. K.: Oh, I see. Well, what would 


Mrs. Snodgrass have seen in your kitchen’ 


Housewife: She’d have seen, for one 


thing, that the kitchen table looked as il 
it had been through three wars. For an- 
other, her sharp eyes would have taken 
in the shelf above the sink. And then, 
she never would have missed seeing how 
perfectly atrocious the floor looked 

Home Owner: [Moving away from his 
wife’s side] So that’s how it all started! 
I wondered how we came to have the 
kitchen floor refinished. Mrs. Snodgrass, 
indeed! 

Housewife: Oh, but it wasn't really 
Mrs. Snodgrass—it was the radio pro- 
gram. And John isn’t really mad, 
either. Are you, John? {She turns to 
him, then back toward audience.] He was 
just as much interested as I was. Before 
I had the kitchen furniture painted and 
John had the floor finished, he was talk- 
ing about getting an estimate from our 
Master Painter on painting the kitenen 
walls. 

T.. K.: And did you call in the painter? 


Housewife: Yes, but before he came 
to do the work, the magaine entered the 
story. IT was reading a copy of the 
Ladies Home Journal 

Home Owner: Now T= suppose you'll 


be saying next that IT was reading the 
fancy work page in the Sunday supple- 
ment! 

Housewife: No, I won't, either—but vou 
did read a pi in the Tadtes* Home 
Journal, because T stuck it under your 
nose and you read every word of it 

Home Owner: Oh, IT remember now It 
was an interesting article about the way 
paint protected the outside of a house 








Yes, I did read all of it There was a 
lot of valuable information in the story 
Housewife And the next night, wnen 


you came home from work, vou snooped 
all around the outside of the house— 
rubbing the clapboards with vour finger, 
and poking into crevices with your 
knife. 

I. K.: And when did the newspaners 
enter the picture, Mrs. Home Owner? 

Housewife: Oh, that was the very next 


day. It was Sunday and a verv rainv 
one at that. John buried himself in his 
newsnaper in front of the fireplace \f- 


ter awhile, John started reading aloud to 
me about the Federal Houstnge Adminis- 
tration and the wavy it insures’ loans 
for home owners Then, he came across 
another story—about painting the outside 
of the house to keep storms out 

I. K.: Just what did the story say, 
Mrs. Home Owner? Do vou remember? 

Home Owner [Breaking in] If she 


doesn’t remember, T do The storv said 
it was poor economy to delay painting 
when it was actually needed What's 


more, it went into detail sbour the 
damage winter weather can do if a build- 
ine isn’t well guorded with patnt 


Tl. K.: So that’s what caused von to 
make up vour mind, Mr. Home Owner? 

Home Owner: Yes, that’s what «id it 
all right But, T really did think that 17 
figured it all out by mvyself Up until 
now. that is 

{The housewife tugs at his sleeve, nd 


whispers something in his ear. He doesn't 
understand, at first, then.1 

Home Owner: What? What's that vou 
sav? Get back into our boxes Oh—okay 
[Turns to audience] Excuse us, ladies and 
gentlemen 

[He offers the housewife his arm, and 





thev cross to the left of the stage Tle 
stops before the second frame from the 
left Above it are printed the words 
“The Housewife.” The girl stens into the 
frame and smiles at him He hows, then 
takes his place in the first frame, which 
is marked “The Home Owner.” They 


stiffen into a pose so that they look like 
large replicas of the small paper dolls.] 
L. K.: As T was saying—just as Mr 
Home Owner bounded up on the stage 
ladies and gentlemen—there are, in this 
broad and dizzy country of ours, thirtv 
million homes. Wet’s knock off five mil- 
lions of those as a possible percentage 
of shacks and hovels, with tenants who 
are unlikely paint prospects On the 
twenty-five million remaining we'll figure 
that the average cost of an exterior 
painting job is $1°9 and that $40 of that 
eoes for the paint materials emploved 


That means, then, that there is a noten 
tial paint market just for the paintine 
of home exteriors alone—of one billion 
dollars. And that does not, of course 
include the paint that could be used to 


advantage on the inside of those homes 
on apartments. hotels, stores factories 
and publie buildings of all kinds. rai! 
roads, automobiles and all the various 
and sundry things from shoes and ships 
to sealing wax. 

Voice from the audience: Miss Kent! 

{[L. K. turns to see a portly man start 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


caused you to have your house 
audience 


industralis 


the bellboy 
industrialist 


audience. ] 
Industrialist: 





phone is yours, sir. 
Industrialist : 
manufacturing 


particularly 
business, 


discouraging, 
discolored 


ditch-digging 


Industrialist : 
magazine 
Massachusetts, 


The article 


Industrialist : 
introduction 


employees as 


Industrialist 
machinery, 


employees 


became brighter and happier, and worked lL. Ik 


Another thing 


ployees to see 


Industrialist 


new 





; sir It was good of 
us of your experience. 

at all. Not at all. 
you see. 
down the steps at the 


Industrialist : 
grateful, 


side of the 
. [Calling] 
back. | We'd be much 
join the home owner 
housewife 

industrialist 


Industrialist 


[He takes his place in the third frame, 
Which has the lettering “The Industrialist”’ 


then strikes a pose 


fourth frame W here— 


Merchant, 
microphone? 


[He comes little slower than 


merchant, then sets it’ by 
footlights 


Merchant, 


questions 
appreciate 


merelunt 
unything 


merchant 








from his place in the Retail merchant: Well, we enlarged the 


stage. ] display window and 


and breathe It’s above it. The whole 
including the derby, the painted and all my 
the place looks as 
industralist mounts the stage, julep in August. 
the miniature figure L. K.: All your customers, 
so the light shows chant? Do you have 
it down on the floor Retail Merchant: I 
the other paper figures. At the micro so many—to tell the 
industrialist smiles and nods tainly do have plenty 
say that the inside of 
Kent, I didn’t mean as attractive as the exterior. 
to interrupt, but I heard you mention the L. K.: What have 
factories. I had quite an side of your store? 
interesting experience along that line, and Retail Merchant: Oh, 
like to hear about has been repainted 


on the walls to make 


very much pleased to of light that enters. 
about it The micro- They are well-painted, too. 


customers more faith 


business. Manufacture painted walls and shelves. 
A little over a year L. K.: And where, 
was in the doldrums you find your inspiration 
painful because my your store? 
competitors were all beginning to feel the Retail Merchant: Well, 
and were leaving me papers a lot, and they 
It was all pretty articles on how to fix 
walking through the business to attract trade 
raise my spirits in the one story in particular. 
hulks of the machinery, Chicago merchant had 
Walls, the half-hearted store. When it was 
employees all helped so inviting and progressive that 
had gone into the hire several more clerks 
business instead of trying the customers that were 
make a profit at the attractive appearance. 
it all, there was a lL. K.: Thank you, 
one of the employees telling us all this. 
I would have sold enough to step into 
plugged nicke! please? 
changed your mind {The retail merchant 
up his position in the 
I certainly have! \ day of the stage.] 
foreman brought me a And now for the teacher. 
had a story in it paper doll—then, as teacher comes up on 
manufacturer up in stage, passes it to boy 
That's why I wanted to next to the others. ] 
stage and tell you Miss Teacher, how does 
7 was all about paint you are a member of 
in a shoe factory, you see. Teacher: Well, I'm 
in a shoe factory? 
the story told how in my classes. I'm a 
color into the Massa- economics in senior high 
manufacturing plant did = mar- my job to show the 
manufacturer and how to do a successful job of homemak- 
ing. Naturally, that includes 
followed their example? of home decorating and 
We did We had the of simplifying housework 
Walls, the pipes, racks done efficiently. 
and baseboards all painted. And not just I don’t know any 











you—but in gay eontributes more to 
and orchids. Soon tification and kitchen 
that a spot on an products of the paint 
much more notice- don't know when I've had this pointed out 
gray or black one, to me more clearly than in the booklet you 
very fastidious about send out—"Color Magic.” 
machines The workers help to me in my classwork. 
It’s good to 
damaged goods de- Miss Teacher. You'll 
tinted walls made the know that we have 
and that aided vts teachers in the high 


: that aided vision was leges of many States 
the painting of the machines in the bright are also using the “Color 
easier for the em- in their classwork. Have 
they were working companion booklet—‘“The 
accidenis Its Face Lifted?” 
business improve? Teacher: Yes, indeed 
eertainly did Our it aloud to a lot of my 
almost immediately. of the students have 
color, the raising home similar to the ones 
tremendous. Even the sales booklet 5 
with the new. spirit L. K.: That, too, is good to know. 
ageressive and confident you think well of these 
grew steadily. be interested to hear 


Mr Industrialist! 


many of these workers 


turns sees the them in showing others 


urse Gk i 
ce ‘ ilad to has mounted quietly 


stands a little way off 
phone, as if he did not 


paper figure and hind the footlights] 
Farmer: I'd just like 
merchant? that connection. 


loor t the right . 
; . - " right ahead 
Farmer : 





will you come up 


shy about coming year, you'd be sure a 


Boy holds up paper bit her. And my daughter, 
: to the 4-H club gatherings 


home with all sorts of 


invited you here up her own room \nd 
might ask vou a few tuce green furniture and 
grocery store We'll tains—peach-colored walls. 


anything you care to a garden patch to me 


see if now that they've 


Pll sbe vlad to do up Mighty purts 
i it that you'd And my son, too! Ile 


boy's division of the 


understand that vou home with ideas about 
remode'ed your store, in hogs and painting the poultry 
federal housing in Kven my farm journal 
it about protecting farm 
[assuming a more con paint Well, I finally caught 
indeed ' And am I fever myself, and you 
It looks like a nice my place looks Drive 
me sometime [Turns 
that it does Just And that goes for you, 
your place? [Very gallantly he offars 
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From the 


customers 
inviting 
center of the stage, and the spotlight 


So now you've seen the various 
channels 
work and these good people in the frames 


the Surface 
represent a tremen- 
dous potential paint market that reaches 


paint-buying audiences 


reaching. 


light-colored stage is peppered with red and blue tacks 


newspapers material. 
Nothing gives 


freshness 
happen to be in the food than the cleanliness implied by well- 


forty-eight 
is working for 
you, promoting your products, selling your 
in—week 


Merchant, r 
hammering 


industry’s 
and save 
read the news- 
Chairman Bennett: 
don't think I need to tell you how ap- 
preciative this audience is of What you 
have just shown them, but I can’t pass 
up the opportunity to observe that we 
are very fortunate in the paint indus- 


remember 


dummies 
Merchant, something 
dummies 
National Lacquer 
Association. 

program 
privilege of hearing 
Kk, O'Brien, representing the 
Light-Better campaign, 
going to introduce to you rather a new 
approach problem 


Better Sight.’ Mr. O’Brien. 


Better Light-Better Sight 


member of the Better Light-Better Sight 


housewife 
myself, but I’ve a lot of future housewives 


the subject 


subject of better light-better sight. 
my discussion 
National Better 
Bureau is, what are {ts 
ccomplishing 
task, because in many respects you will be 
interested because it closely parallels your 
activities. 
Better Light-Better Sight 
seventeen 
banded to- 


efficiency Light-Better Sight 





movement sponsored 
organizations 
co-operatively 
scientific 
covered concerning seeing and its various 
applications, 


interested 
economics 





conserva- 


House That Remarkable 


Many millions of dollars are being eur- 
scientific 
i ial facts of seeing to the public. This money 
desc bere 
newspapers, 
mediums. 
matter of fact, over ten million in actual 
proving useful to many of the field work- dollars wer behind this effort last 
ers for the Federal Housing 
tion and for the Department 
ture. The Department of 
thousands of representatives in 
areas known as extension 
there are the directors of the 
over the country. The 
Magic” booklets are known 


Administra This has probably received more wide- 


Agriculture seeing that has 
developed 
therefore 
of publie 


tremendous 


1-H clubs all Hundreds 


accentance 
L.ight-Better 
funetioning 
supplemented activities 
conservation 
nhilanthronists, 
humanity, 


and beautify their homes 
[During this last speech, of teachers, 


: usiness leaders 
interrupt business leader 
Unobtrusively, the bellboy 


. tst: ing 
of the paper doll figures outstanding 


Institute, 


place be- Sponsors : 
association, 
Westinghouse 
Electrical Manu- 
National 


Institute, 





Company, 
Company, 
facturers’ 
sociation 


L. K.: Why, certainly, Mr Aencnetation. 


Casualty 
writers, the Tlluminating Gl: 
Nluminatinge 
and manv others 


Well, my wife 
ings these extension workers 
the the way she’s been fixing 


ssware Guild, 
Engineering 


for providing eye comfort, it can- 
recommended 
reflecting 
producing a 
raspberry illumination 
decidedly 
occurring 


impractical 
frequentliv situation 
il'umination 
certainly 


adopted bv 
Association :— 
upper part 
importance in se- 
The ceiling should 
reflection 


American Standards 


less than 
desirable. 
light-cream 


factor of not 
Suitable colors 
and white 


reflecting 
reasonab!y good reflection 
however, 
reflection 
is sufficiently 


artificial lighting sources 
comfortable 
background 
additional 
reflection 
surfaces. 


light-buff, 
White plaster, 
the eye level, are to be avoided, and 


lizht-blue 


moderately 


Lighting in Factories 


recommendations 


industria! 
prevailing method of lighting is by means 
equipment, 
RLM dome reflector, deep bow! reflectors, 
obviously since 
the bulk of the light comes directly to 


reflectors, 
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color of the ceiling 
less effect on 
mmercial in- 


the working plane the 
and side walls has much 
the illumination than in « 
teriors There is a very definite gain, 
however, of from 10 to 30 percent. 

The chief argument for the use of 
colored paint is in the improved appeal 
ance of the factory I colored paint 
can transform a gloomy, tunnel-like work 
room into a There is alse 
a decided gain in the illumination during 
daylight hours This gain may be as 
much as 50 percent in an work 
room, and 80 to 100 percent in a very 
wide work room. 

It is customary, in 
the machinery to be 
colored paint. This 
contrast between the 
operating area and the 
chine. These excessive contrasts lowe1 
the efficiency of the operator and inter- 
fere with production. This situation can 
be greatly improved by finishing the ma 
chines with a light-colored paint. A light- 
gray seems to be most satisfactory, since 
different machines will be purchased from 
different manufacturers and a variety of 
finishes might be annoying. It might be well 
to standardize on a gray with a reflection 
factor of about 50 percent 

Up to this point we have confined our 
discussion to new paint A white paint 
which has been permitted to become 
dirty may be just as inefficient as a new 
paint of low reflecting power \ promi 
nent consulting engineer made a test in 
his drafting room and found that re 
painting the ceiling improved = the 
illumination by 30 percent \ test in an 
industrial plant, where there was only 
occasional maintenance showed that 
washing the lamps and. reflectors im 
proved the illumination 37 percent, and 
refinishing the walls and ceilings shows 
an additional gain of 40 percent. In an- 
other plant where the maintenance was 
periodic similar conditions obtained 


Tie-Up for Paint Selling 


In our publicity and educational pro- 
grams we are constantly stressing the 
importance of keeping lamps and fixtures 
clean, and constantly tel'ing the story of 
repaint and paint properly Paint manu 
facturers have made grent improvements 
in developing paints which have 
initial reflecting properties and which will 
retain these reflecting properties over a 
considerable period of time Tests car 
ried on by your research departments 
have shown that there exists a wide dif- 
ference in paints in their ability to retain 
their original color and, what is more im- 
portant, their original reflecting property 

Somehow this information should be 
made available to your customers, and it 
should be made available while we are 
preaching so emphatically to such a wide- 
spread audience the story of seeing, This 
is important, so that your customers May 
select the best paint adapted to their 
needs. Furthermore, we urge that vou ad- 
vise customers as to how they may Dest 
maintain your paint. A well organized 
program of repainting at regular inter- 
vals will help greatly in assuring the eus- 
tomer that he will have conditions 
for seeing at all times. 

_ In closing, on behalf of the electrical 
industry, I would like to recommend to 
your consideration that your industry can 
make a real contribution to a great hu- 
manitarian movement and at the same 
time participate in a commercial market 
development program for your product 
that will pay you dividends in proportion, 
of course, to the effort you put behind it 

And, finally, let me stress the fact that 
this is no campaign It is no temporary 
activity; it is no flash in the pan. It has 
three hightly successful years behind {t 
with a full determination on the part of 
its most active and powerful sponsors of 
at least ten years’ more life It is not 
too late for your industry to actively par- 
ticipate in this drive, both as a national 
group, which you are doing now, and as 
individual members in the Jocalities in 
which you operate. 

With the realization on your part now 
that this drive is just not another one of 
those things, T believe the time has eome 
for you individually, as well as collective- 
ly, to throw your full weight in the area 
in which you operate behind this move- 
ment. For myself and the electrical jin- 
dustry, this represents not only ‘an invi- 
tation but a real, sincere hope 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


Chairman Bennett: Mr. O’Brien, we 
very much appreciate your opening 
our eyes to the possibility of the Ret- 
ter Light—Better Sight campaien 

There is one criticism J would have 
to make of Mr. O’Brien. He js too po 
lite. He should have finished that 
speech by saying that the place for all 
of us to test out this infarmation pbout 
factories is in our own plants. Get a 
little of your own white paint on the 
ceiling. Your electrician will loan you 
a machine to tell you how much it {n 
creases your light and your production 
figures will show you how much it in- 
creases your efficiency, 

Going on, we have another surprise 
for you this afternoon, another novelty. 
Dr. R. A. Plumb, chairman of the Na- 
tional “Clean Up and Paint Up” Cam- 
paign and general manager of the new 
radio. station, P-A-I-N-T presents 
“Paint Marches On.” 


light 


cheerful room 


average 


shops, for 
with dark 
produces excessive 
brightly lighted 
rest of the ma- 


machine 
finished 


room 


good 


food 


Clean Up and Paint Up 


R. A 


Plumb 
“Clean Up 
committee 
number of 
presented tn 


chairman of the 
and Patnt Tip’ 
With the assis 
other members 
Imita 


program 


(Dr 
National 
Campaign 
tance of a 
of the association 
tion of a radio isting 
the story of the development of the 
“Clean Up Paint Up" movement 
His assistants in the presentation ol 
which he innouncer were 
Charles J. Caspar Adam E. Daum 
John R. MacGregor, Paul Harris, jt 
Ruth A. Sarles, Gilbert Stinger. Tl. M 
Brigham, Theodore FE. Damm, George 
I, Messinger, and R. W. Emerson. Each 
of the speakers related a phase of the 


broad 


and 


acted = as 


the Jaunch- 
Louis in 


with 


in St 


beginning 
camy align 
Denve.’s start in 
year of a continuous participation in 
the movement The concluding ilks 
presented the extent of the 1935 cam- 
the paint in 


movement 
ing of the 


1912 and the same 


paign and its value to 
dustry In the 


musi a 


intervals of the talks 
march.) 


Sousa 


there was 

(The 
Up and 
follows.) 

Kor the twenty 
of its service to the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Car 
paign has sold paint and varnish prod 
ucts in far larger volume than could have 
been sold without it—and has yn 
sales 

The outstanding triumph our 
National Clean Up and Paint Cam- 
paign Bureau in 1985 has been the ac- 


printed report of the 


Paint Up” committees 
third consecutis 
industry 


Dr. R. A. Plumb 


Chairman on Clean Up and Paint Up 


acknowledgment with 
distinctly effective support of 
and co-operation with the better housing 
program of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, with added sales and profits for 
our industry, has met throughout the 
nation 


Doubled FHA Business 
Period 


demonstration — of the 
power and virilty of the clean up and 
paint up campaign in selling paint and 
varnish, when conducted under its own 
banner and separate from any other cam- 
paign, was made in Dayton, Ohio, where, 
during the period of the clean up and 
paint up campaign, the volume of Federal 
Housing Administration business was 
doubled, as attested by President Philip 
(. Ebeling, of the Ohio State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce As a result of 
this striking demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the clean up and paint up 
campaign, the national achievement 
trophy of the United States Junior Cnam- 
ber of Commerce, “for the most effective 
project,” was awarded to the Dayton 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, which 
conducted the clean up and paint up 
activity. 

When it is considered that 
there are approximately seven 
clean up campaigns held in the United 
States annually, and that with the nation- 
wide and heavily financed organization of 
the Federal Housing Administration con- 
stituting, in a sense, a great clean up 
and paint up organization in itself, the 
actual results of clean up and paint up 
activities have been intensified to a tre- 
mendous degree, It should be borne in 
mind by the members of our industry 
that the basic plan for community activi- 
ties in the better housing program was 
furnished by our National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau to the 1- 
eral Housing Administration organization 
when the government's great drive was in 
its formative stages, and that this service 
has been generously and publicly acknowl! 
by high officials of the Federal 
Administration, who have recog- 
peculiar power of clean up and 
distinet entity, and have 
and paint up cam- 
their own banner 


claim and public 


which its 


in Campaign 


\ significant 


normally 
thousand 


edged 
Housing 
nized the 
paint up as a 
urged that c'ean up 
paigns be pushed unde: 
with redoubled vigor 
Your National Clean Up and Vaint Up 
Campaign Bureau has tendfastly and 
energetically co-operated with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration throughout 
the entire period of the better housing 
program In 1935, the entire newspaper 


Clean Up & Paint Up - 
With Millions 





hing throug 


hese volunteers w: 
s and mproy 


of your commumti 
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mat service of our Naional Clean Up and 
Pain Up Campaign Bureau has carried 
the government’s better housing emblem, 
as well as our official Crusader emblem, 
and also a special appeal to co-operate 
in the government's better housing pro- 
gram A recent check-up by the Federal 
Housing Administration has _ disclosed 
approximately 58,000,000 agate lines of 
advertising identified with housing, rep- 
resenting approximately $4,000,000 of 
revenue to the newspapers, has been run 
during the better housing program. We 
have no means of knowing precisely how 
much of this space was filled through the 
activities of our National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, but a very 
considerable part of it was. When the 
better housing program was in its in- 
cipiency, and government appropriations 
had not become available, our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
provided some of the first pieces of art 
work and donated them to the Federal 
Housing Administration for use through 
its own channels, and provided a general 
model for the government’s own very 
extensive newspaper mat service 

Even in the “dog days” of August, this 
year, the Federal Housing Administration 
reported more than 4,600 house-to-house 
canvasseés in progress, and stated that, 
up to September 23, the number of com- 
munities in which better housing program 
chairmen had been appointed’ totaled 
8,782, and that up to September 25, the 
number of better housing programs that 
had been organized and were under way 
totaled 7 3. 

In the Fall fire prevention program, in 
which the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau reguiar.y  co- 
operates with the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, of which it is an or- 
ganization member, the Federal Housing 
Administration distributed more than 
6,000,000 pieces of literature promoting 
modernizing. This is record-breaking 
activity of this type for this season of the 
year, or for any season, for that matter, 
and inasmuch as a very large proportion 
of the work done is painting, the govern- 
ment’s activity cannot help but strengthen 
the foundation of our clean up and paint 
up campaign to a very marked degree 
During the present year, it has often been 
next to impossible to determine a line of 
demarcation between our own campaign 
and the government’s, but our efforts, 
united with those of the government's, 
have sold paint in greatly increased quan- 
tities as the paint sales chart shows, re- 
gardless of whether local communities or 
better housing program organizations 
sponsored the clean up and paint up cam- 
paign as distinctly separate, or com- 
bined it with the better housing move- 
ment, 


Separate Conduct of Campaign Most 
Profitable 


The sound business sense In conducting 
clean up and paint up campaigns sep- 
arately has been well demonstrated in 
those well organized communities where 
local committees realize that clean up and 
paint up under its own banner may be 
compared to the “exciter’ on the better 
housing program dynamo, as was so well 
demonstrated by the national achievement 
award of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, after the clean up and 
paint up campaign doubled the volume 
of better housing business in Dayton. 
The better organized campaigns went for- 


Hiouses painted 

Walls painted . Tres 

Floors painted or varnished. . 

Woodwork painted or varnished 

Porches or stairs 

Fences ‘ 

Outbuildings 

Screens 

Roofs 
Totals 
© Av. 12 aq. ft 1 gal. 350 ft. 


paint up 
way—and 


ward as clean up and 

paigns in the established 

paint—lots of it! 
Chicago Campaign Surpasses All 

Previous Records 

report of the Chicago 

Commerce and the 


sold 


The 1935 


ciation of 


and Paint 
ington, shows that Chicago 
previous achievements in the 
by piling up a total of 4,944,376 
ments, 

The tabulation of specific 
in the Chicago campaign is as 
(confined only to items 
uniform table of comparison) 


surpassed all 
achieve 


painting jobs 


Hlouses painted 
Walls painted 
Floors painted or 
Woodwork painted or varni 
Porches or stairs 


varnished 


Fences 


Outbuildings 


Totals 


The Industry's Salesman 
of Volunteer Workers - Sells Paint 


Appearance and cleat 


Campargns ippe we thie 
of the Paint Industry 


Convention 


53,266 


cam- 


Chicago 
public schools, to our National Clean Up 
Up Campaign Bureau in Wash- 


movement, 


follows 
carried in the 


and experience may 
differ as to the estimated retail prices 
and also as to the average quantities re 

quired for the different kinds of jobs, but 
this basis was established by leading 
members of the industry as a general 
yardstick for purposes of uniform com- 
parison and is used in all evaluations of 
the results of clean up and paint up can- 
purposes of uniform compari- 
there may be differences of 
opinion on these points, the fact remains 
that the jobs were done, and that the 
doing required the use of a lot of paint 
and varnish products. 


Individual opinion 


vasses for 


W hile 


A complete list of painting jobs done 
in the 1935 campaign in Chicago included 
many items which are not included in the 
standard form of tabulation, and was a 
follows :- 

Inside 
Ceilings 
Clothes closets 
Cabinets and shelves 
Furniture 
Floors 
Ice boxes 
Linoleum 
Rad 
Stoves ... 
Medicine ibinets 
railings and 
Woodwork 
Attics 
Walls 


itors 


Stairs 


supports 


Outside 
Ash : 
Automobiles 
Blinds 
Gutters and 
Gates and 


lownspout 
fences 
(ae 
2 ins 
Houses eo 
Porches, front and re 
Stairs and railings 
Siding (frame) 
Trap doors 
Window boxes 
Windows and 
Mail boxes 


framework 


180) 


there was 
which 


In addition to the i 
repair jobs, 


a great vo'ume of 
automatically required the use of paint. 
512,983 persons—more than half a mil- 
lion—participated in this year’s clean _up 
and paint up campaign in Chicago The 
offcial report sheet carried the largest 
number of items ever handled in a house 
to house canvass in a Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign, and was re produced in the 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Chicago Daily News, Chicago 
Times, and other newspapers, with abund- 
ant publicity throughout the campaign. 


53,266 Painting Jobs in Indianapolis 
Campaign 

up and paint up cam- 
conducted by the In- 
dianapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the students off the Indianapolis 
public schools resulted in 53,266 painting 
The estimated value of materials 
for the jobs was $194,267.87, based 
uniform tabulation established by 
members of the paint industry 
years as a uniform basis of 


1935 clean 
this city 


The 
paign in 


jobs. 
used 
on the 
leading 
for several 
comparison, 

The tabulation for the 1935 clean up 
and paint up campaign in Indianapolis is 
as follows: 


Quantity Est. retail 
for each, Total price pet 
gallons, gallons gallon 


12 i 


Total 


19,4 


> 
$104,267.87 


A total of 35,640 individual report blanks 
were filled out and returned to the In- 
dianapolis campaign headquarters dur- 
ing the campaign. 


Hamtramck Reported 34,532 Gallons of 
Paint 
where the office 


In Hamtramck, Mich., 
of the chairman of your national clean 
up and paint up campaign committee Is 
located, the annual clean up and paint up 
canvass is conducted by the students of 
the high with conscientious care 
to avoid duplication or exaggeration. The 
painting are all listed definitely by 
treets numbers On the uniform 


schools 


jobs 


and 


Quantit est. retail 

for eact ota price per Total 
value 

sur 14.00 
10,230.00 
9,496.00 
39,669.00 
54,840.50 
111,078.00 
181,064.00 


rallor 
gallon 


tabulation of 
shown in 


porting, the 1955 


Hamtramck 


basis of re 
results it 
Table A 


St. Louis Reported 420,131 Painting 
Jobs 

up and paint up cam- 

model in every 

examples for 


This vear’s clean 
Louis was a 
and, like the other 
which tabulations are presented, was kept 
distinetls eparate from the better hous 
ne program, for which it was a distinct 
stimulant The tabulation of results’ in 

nl ) ) he uniform basi 


nn Tabl 


Pittsburgh Required 429,835 Gallons of 
Paint 


paign in St 


respect 


clean up and _ paint 
orthodox in every re 
nation The 
campaign, 
auspices 


Pittsburgh's 1935 
up campaign was 
spect, and a mode! for the 
tabulation of results of the 
which was conducted under the 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
ind the Pittsburgh and Allegheny pub- 
lic schools, with all civic and business 
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organizations co-operating, is shown in up campaign differs sharply from the such terms seems judicious and calculated trademark protection of the industry. 
Table C. better housing program in that it has an to increase the popularity, co-operation Mr. Caspar is going to give his re- 
rn a . sieleeeie altruistic base of “Clean Up” for its mo- and profit of the campaign, not only as ; *t ia ; Mr “Chi ie J. Caspar 
The foregoing figures for Pittsburgh do tive power, while the better housing pro- an immediate course, but with the con- port to Us now. Mir. Charles J. Vaspar. 


not include the report ae ye Herron i. gram is directly commercial, the sound- cept that our National Clean Up and 
district of Pittsburgh, which reported a ness of making diligent effort to continue Paint Up Campaign Bureau will be the 


. 
total] of 90,000 accomplishments, but did “ot les ‘ ai tas ‘ : ‘ann? ac oy 
’ : : . os to operate the clean up and paint up logical and best prepared agency in the 
not specify the nature of the work. It separately, is emphasized. country to carry on promotion of painting ra emar ro ec 10n 


; : campaign 
is estimated that one-third of the jobs I 








































































































































ay - : : ala aad There has been and is a great deal of and repair work through local organiza wnvien . - : ; f 
were painting items, which | wou ria confusion in many communities in this tion, house to house canvassing and the Charles J. Caspar: At the request of 
30,000 to the above total of painting jobs. connection, which it is to the best in- use of its established methods for con- bri i sommrae ton te ‘t be A 

° ° rie remarks in regar« to the associla- 
Buffalo Had Big Campaign — Ne tion’s trademark bureau. ; ‘ 

Buffalo’s 1935 clean up and paint up I need not review the history of our 
eas ao in tweed oe TABLE A peg escent ghey Pada Po bares. 2 

e campaign s story, which akes ‘ P ademark may be define as a sy ’ 
the ahatversary of clean up and paint ‘up 2 y conprowe J ties _* — a picture, a word, or words, applied or 
: “er A eA mr : ¢ i > § NO. 0 or each, ce or i ag >, ‘ ° . Pn we oe . . 7 
N: oat te . — ; —e, ts ghee jobs. gallons, gallons, gallon, ate a a so ee = 
Se Micon” Gay cucunetan’ to “mame! Houses: painted....s6.....0000 12 18,37 $3.25 frome sinulns croduoe ar consul ae 
paign Bureau. The campaign in Buffalo Walle) DANMGA GS cosi< cecesawes es Pe My 1,177.5 rom a similar product of another owner 
achieved widespread publicity. _ it was Floors painted or varnished............. ve 1,159 or trader. As a means of identification 
as oe Ren eae oe aioe ‘ ham- Woodwork painted or varnished.. hy ,210 - — be perfectly and properly pro- 
ver Of Commerce. The chairman of the Porches or stairs PROS CER LEN Cal Vi, ected. 
clean up and paint up committee of But- IN DIR Bs 0s: beck ocean ae 3 For the past decade or so emphasis in 
falo was the head of Buffalo’s health de- Outbuildings ............ s 21,294.00 modern merchandising has been placed on 
partment. Screens ..... e.. stron pe trademark as an instrument of in- 

; oe ¥ TMM ie ey 4 3 5,313.00 dividuality. I think we pay too little at- 
Memphis Had Brilliant Campaign = nap tention to some of our trademarks. It is 
vie “ . _ —T a @ Qe 4 , Pr . . > 

The clean up and paint up campaign in Totals «.seeeeeeserese 34,532 $109,906.75 the connecting link between the manufac- 

Me 3 is ¢ sti she insti io rf : jn a turer anc > cons ing ic. 
a oe and "hee cee eiceeae caauaes of * Av. 12 sq. ft.—1 gal. 350 ft. “The eee i whan te pee has 
the Memphis Pai Tarnish i szacquer been generally accepted is evidenced by 
ee The’ m4 ge eg Ben TABLE B the fact that aay “a Pb a the 
tion in Memphis was issued by Mayor ; _ Quantity = Est. retail e trademark in many instances is more in- 
Watkins Overton, and the list of organi- No. of for each, Total price per Total timately connected with the product than 
zations participating included the boy jobs gallons, gallons gallon, value with the name of the manufacturer. 

> : = sa . “ . a #40] Houses painted........... eeeecees os . 3,856 2 66,272 $3.2 $540,384.00 re “ . y 2, ste = 
scouts, building department, city beautiful ai 1 13, 856 12 166,27 $3.2 $740,384.00 _ Moreover, through constant expendt- 
commission, City of Memphis, engineering + eae as sisal ee : 2 = 706 ‘ ia ture from year to year in advertising 

alae a ‘ rea  ocaas 3 aint ah na “loors péz > é BNOG..c.sssc0 2 22,7 91, ¢ . ; ‘ . i a eh ¢ a 
ee ved departme nt, hee b : a Woodwork painted or varnished.... lo 21,242.5 63,7 ane Eventi a product, tn Rood will and 
hea th 5 e me nt, TOE cham _ ; Porches OF staifS®. ...0cesss % 12.044.5 39,144.65 : ; a ICE n as Raga et ater ] in trade- 
commerce, business organizations, Mem- SURO oe ee Coa oy bag Seon ae 3 45,372 136,116.00 marks, until finally they represent ever 
phis Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- GeTRMUORNG ooo 5 660 k's 09 5.6 gab dad ves ‘ S 58.168 189'046.00 increasing sales potentiality. 
ciation, parent-teachers association, pri- MMAMERE, Soe xe vc Gabo Cr era rs Paces 187.219 *. 3 6,420 20,865.00 The building of such goodwill in trade- 
vate, public and parochial schools, radio SE a REN acon dR ER EA WES ME RVAT ROSS ROEE 9,961 29,883 82,178.25 marks, of course, must of necessity take 
stations, service and civic clubs, clergy- - — —_—_—_— into consideration among other things the 
men and the newspapers—a representa- POR .ccevcccccvcccesccsccses kirk 420,131 399,465 $1,246,497.00 question of quality, but before this can 
tive city-wide clean up and paint up or- —— abies be accomplished the proper foundation 
ganization. * Av. 12 sq. ft.—1 gal. 350 ft. must be laid on the trademark itself. 

: ; ‘ b Trademarks may be said to divide 
Enthusiastic Copeerane in Western TABLE C :; ——— into two aspects—the legal 
one Quantity ist. retai and commercial value. The legal value 

Clean up and paint up again went for- No. of for each, Total price per =e —— be defined as to its being free from 
ward in the Western States. Outstanding ; ae sit aaa Sesons, garon. sae aes such non-registerable phases as descrip- 
“ ee ; : . eae Houses painted......... crcccccccscceses 14,010 12 168,120 $3.25 $546,390.00 tiveness, etc.. ¢ > exte at it is 
campaigns were ,_ conduc ted in on pads Walia’ SmtWHONs «ace scaedbeses desc 89770 \, oie a Pn — it = 
Pacific coast cities, with Pe i ial yer Floors painted or varnished......... My indicate origin of aker or t “al baal 
liant achievements in San Francisco, Woodwork painted or varnished... 1G Sonimenens id Sa or trader; tne 
Portland, Seattle, and bs other important Porches or stairs.......... M% C nmercia value, to the extent to which 
centers. In the Mountain States, Denver, DORE co isavandense 3 14.096 it is favorably known to the public. 
dike Buffalo, celebrated its twenty-third Outbuildings ; give wae iowdsros 8 71,248 _Too frequently a new mark is chosen 
consecutive clean up and paint up cam- GONE socio dvcesese eee * 3,444 wi — . a value in mind, 
paign. Salt Lake City, in which clean = - — with little thought given to its legal 
up and paint up is an established insti- Totals ....--+-5, we etees te eeeees - 407,299 429,835.5 56, aspect to determine whether it can be ex- 
tution, achieved another splendid record. clusively appropriated for one’s own use. 

’ I o- 

The campaign, in its national scope, is * Av. 12 sq. ft.—1 gal. 350 ft. 
so vast that it is impossible to deal with Value of Bureau 
it adequately within the scope of any _What shall it profit aman to advertise 
ordinary report. For example, our clean jnto account the much greater funda- currently enlisting spontaneous public his trademark extensively, only to dis- 
> Se ha AE ae eae “_ mental factor that the clean up and paint co-operation and publicity, when the mod- a se rN ae —_ names 
oremos ha Oo 1e §«6Ccagnpaigns terests of the better iousing program ernization phase of the gove , i. ° se a are contusingiy similar in ne 

egal ry. a a - = tee sts 1 , ; Li as government's bet- a nae «7 : ant : 

America in its occupation of front page and the paint, varnish and lacquer in- ter housing program is legally terminated public mind? Consideration of these ques- 
space in newspapers. It occupies full sec- dustry to correct, in order that each cam- : tions at the beginning will often avert 
tions of newspapers and many full pages, paign may act as a stimulant to the . disappointment and expense later. That 
= a, any a is peor other, and thus increase cumulative re- Gratitude to the Trade Press is ee the trademark bureau ot your 
o adequately show exhibits of such mag- mite t » sale of materials which repre- ‘i : ; association can be of inestim: 2 Vv 
nitude ‘in any ordinar- report. It is 2 = nano, Seceeee Seatiec’' ee Your committee again desires to thank to you. — 
significant fact that newspapers generally — jjoth campaigns es the trade press for its generous co-opera- While time does not permit of going 
want clean up-paint up-fix up mats. On 5 ; . a eee. ™- oe year. W . into great detail as to the complete serv- 
account of all of our bureau’s new mats . “ Capew sees) a ne American am ice and functions of your association's 
having the better housing motif in them, When Modernization Program Is Journal; the American Paint and _ Oil bureau, opportunity will be hava a 
some newspapers have requested mats Concluded moe i = — _— = oc phasize its salient features. 

based on the straight clean up-paint up- pane Sa wif is orator ; rugs, us and faints; the Gui) The bureau was established in 1898 and 
fix up idea, separate from the housing Fit'e I of the national housing act, Coast Lumberman; The National Painters has continuously functioned since then 
vrorram sig which is the modernization section of the Magazine; the OIL, PAINT AND DruG Re- Every effort has beer ade in eae 
PE ORR: law, legally terminates in April, 1936. It PORTER: the Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- ona” various sources a record of. all 

Separate Campaigns Increase Profits is believed probable that the next Con- view; the Master Painter and Decorator; trademarks used in the industry, includ- 

ia ‘ ; > : aS gress will extend title I for another year, the Southern California Lumber Merchant ce a es ae ; — aa: wae 

The interpretation of this preference on phar iguana Sl itle I is s : ihern Caltfornia Lumber Merchant, ing all marks registered in the United 
the part of the newspapers is that they but this is speculative, for title vis a and the Western Paint Review. for their inten Patent Otine 
realize more keenly than do many busi- temporary expedient, and seems aermnes sp'endid support in the United States, Be sure the bureau has a record of all 
ness men. the advantage of having as = Sane to an end at a relatively early and in Canada, Canadian Paint and Var- your marks, so that when one inquires 

sakes sane BRE ppapeteoce ne pae 3 age Bey date. s : nish Magazine, Hardware and Metal, and of us whether a certai ‘ ~ to cee wa 
aman oo ee When title I of the national housing Hardware i Canada. carbo te oie — hae — 
ee at olen su tinually ‘selling  2#¢t does come to an end, “Clean Up and rect information, It may be one of enue 
— r a a Se eee aaa a Paint Up,” to which we added “Fix Up Chairman Bennett: Paint Marches marks that is the subject a ri oe i a 

6 same Kind Of goods, sequentially pi prior to the passage of the national On! I suppose I should say that {tf T eee ae ee eee the inquiry, 
on a clearance sale, an anniversary sale, housing act, should logically fall heir to n. sSuppos should say 1a This is the principal function of the 
a challenge sale, ete., through the year, an ee ae of nationally pro- paint marches on none of us can af- bureau and of equal importance—whether 


a nonmember or member of the associa- 
oe ee : tion—consult the file records when they 
erty, through community organization, say that vou had better come out from contemplate adopting a new canoes hey 
and should find its path greatly smoothed @ ‘ ‘ 


thus selling far more goods by concen- : anes a ae Ny te eget e a “38 x ee 2 " 
: : he > gx pe ing and repairing of prop ford to be out of step, but I want to 
trating on each sale by itself, instead of motin painting im pray I . 
trying to combine all of its advertising 








and promotional efforts in a single sale. and broadened by the intensive organiza- behind that screen, I want to know _ In this respect, and as a source of pre- 
Any tune becomes a drone if played too tion work and gigantic pub‘icity campaign who has been talking in my name. The liminary investigation, the 1935 Trade- 
long and continuous'y. It should be in- tte and > fa “bolhe care . ; ; , P : mark Directory which the committee has 
telligently alternated with other tunes in which has been and now 1}: Se t cast will please come out and line up issued will be found of value. The direc 
£ ys r , te > . , > se gx or » iv , : : . 2 . ° ” 
order to get renewed public attention and ee : a, en Oe a f a. annie alongside of the broadcasting station, tory lists some 23,000 trademarks whieh 
unds, or 7. ake . ’ ? , . ara . : ; a a : 
enthusiasm ee a ere for better housing We would all like to get a look at you. are used in the industry and is the most 
Another way of making clear the poor cons jiousness : x i meeogprets : a. 4 - complete record of its kind in the world. 
business sense in permitting our clean We would be remiss an our Reig yr nee . vex? often that you get an A special booklet was issued by the 
up and paint up campaign and the bette bility to the anueeee - bo Beri on a. opportunity of going behind the scenes trademark bureru during the past’ year, 
housing program to be merged and mn Ce ae —- with that rYe- and meeting in person one of these entitled, “A Treatise on Trademarks,” 
operated as a unit in a single local cam- Berges. OF leno, | 1 l inaries of ‘adi Or ‘ and large circulation was give i 
e i : ability alta ; 2 uminaries of the radio world, | it : as given to it 
paign, instead of emphasizing the two sponsibility in mind, make the following : 5 im _ ‘ : ' om ms ut s throughout the industry. Herein is noted 
movements separately, even though they Recommendation is my privilege now to introduce io the various detailed’ services of the 
sell the same classes of goods, is to con- : you the “Voice of Pittsburgh.” Charles Bureau, as well as important comments 
sider how suicidal to the SaEmey business Your National Clean Up and Paint Up J, Caspar, who was for many years the on trademark selection, use and protec- 
it would be for the turkey dealers to get Campaign committee recommends that = ae a eae re tiger eH tion Copies are available free of charge 
together and advocate the celebration of our National Clean Up and Paint Up ve ry successful chairman of the Paint upon request. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Years, Campaign Bureau be financia'ly fortified Up and Clean Up” campaign commit- No manufacturer should adopt a mark, 
all on a single day, for “efficiency,” thus to push its campaigns with renewed vigor tee, who originally started out, ] un design or label—print color-cards and 
setrictine “mse s i rt ty ay of ste > or: ae : : . ‘ircu'ar fore s Pr : ‘ 2 
restricting the mselves to or cone under its established s'ogan of  '“( le An derstand. in a brother act with Frank circu ars, be fore submitting that name to 

to sell only one turkey instead of three, Up and Paint Up" with the added use ane , kk aa our Bureau for a report on said mark. 
This is speaking from the strictly com- of “Fix Up,” “Plant Up,” “Light Up, leseman, Known as the great consti- If you receive a favorable report and 


mercial point of view. When we also take and ‘“‘Modernize" where the addition of tutionalist, is now in charge of the decide to adopt the name, immediately 
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register the same and avoid trouble—but 
be sure you have a clear right to that 
mark, 

If every manufacturer and distributor 
will register all of his marks with us, 
there will never be an innocent duplica 
tion or infringement 


Points for Guidance 


1. Always utilize the facilities and 


ices of the trade-mark bureau of the as 
sociation when considering a trademark 

2. A trademark should be short, simple 
and striking; one easily fixed in the mind 
of the purchasing public 

3. It should be registerable and_ pro- 
tectable, and to this end should be a 
coined, fanciful or arbitrary word, sym- 
bol or picture, or combination thereof 


avoided 
cannot 


should be 
and 


4. Descriptive marks 
as they are not registerable, 
be acquired for exclusive use 


5. An arbitrary, nondescriptive mark, is 


one which should be chosen. Sometimes 
if a word is suggestive to some extent, 
yet is fanciful, it may be = distinctive 


However, the line of demarcation between 
suggestive and descriptive marks is very 


often difficult to determine 

6. Marks which are merely geographi 
cal, that is, which merely indicate or de 
scribe the place of origin of the goods, 


should be avoided 
7. Finally but 
sult your trademark 


most important con- 


attorney atter se- 


curing a detailed report from the bureau, 
in order to secure expert advice on these 
questions. 

If you have one or more’ valuable 
marks, be sure your records can estab 
lish first use beyond peradventure, even 


registered Proof of 
invaluable Bills of 
invoices, advertising 
made easily available 

Your trademark bureau advocates that 
United States Patent Office registration 
be procured as it has certain very definite 
advantges. 


the mark is 
first use is 
copies of 
should be 


though 
date of 
lading, 
records, 





The main features gained by such 
registration are 

1. The right is granted to bring suit in 
the Federal Courts against infringement 


and for other redress. 


2. A certificate of registration under 
the statutes is prima facie evidence of 
first use of the mark by the registrant; 
the burden of proof being on the de- 
fendant to prove otherwise. 


If you are interested in our records, 
visit the Gregg Memorial building, where 
our records are housed. Ask Mr. Shan- 


non to show you what our records contain 


Look up any mark in which you are in- 
terested, especially your most valuable 
You will be awed with the thoroughness 


records 
the in- 
Mr. 
has 


and completeness with which our 
are kept, and the association and 
dustry owe a debt of gratitude to 
Shannon for the care and study he 


given us as custodian of our trademark 
records. 

My last word—Look well to your 
marks. Be sure they are registered 
and consult the bureau before adopting a 
Register all your marks with the bureau 
new name. (Applause. ) 

(The printed report of the trade- 


marks committee was as follows.) 
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Trademarks 





The trade mark bureau of your asso 
ciation has just completed a year of 
exceptional service to members of the 
entire industry CS iderable work has 
ven done which your committee firmly 
believes has been of inestimable value to 
manutacturers 

During the vear the new 1985 trade 


mark directory was published, and It has 
enjoyed wide distribution among ! 
facturers and others in the industry 
publication serves a dual purpose—it 
great value as a preliminary guide In the 
selection of a new mark, and also serves 
as a reference publication when one 1s 
desirous of ascertaining who makes a 
certain trade marked product It repre- 
sents the most complete list of trade 
marks, covering products of our industry, 
that has ever been published. Approxi- 
mately 23,000 trademarks, names and 
brands are printed in this directory in- 
eluding all registrations of the United 
States Vatent Office pertaining to prod- 
ucts of our industry. This book sells for 
$3 to members and $5 to nonmembers 


anu 
This 


is of 


Another = invaluable publication was 
printed this year and sent out by your 
committee to every manufacturer in the 


regardless of his membership in 
This booklet is entitled 
‘A Treatise on Trademarks.” It con- 
tains full and complete information about 
the various services of the trademark 


bureau, as well pertinent comments 


industry, 
the association 





on trademark selection, use and proper 
steps to take in protecting one’s rights 
to his trade marks 

Your committee earnestly recommends 
a careful study of the contents of this 
publication by all members of our indus- 
try who manufacture and own trade- 
marked products and who may have oc- 
asion to select trademarks or trade names, 


“us we feel that a very vital need has been 
fulfilled by the bureau in publicizing the 


important and essential data contained in 
our pamphlet. If a copy of this booklet 
has not come to your personal attention, 
the bureau in Washington will be glad to 
send it to you upon request The chair- 
man of your membership committee was 


so impressed with the value of this publi- 


cation that a copy of it was sent to the 
members of his Committee for use in 
their drive for new members as. one 


tangible evidence of the constructive serv- 
ice being rendered by the association to 
the industry at large 


Our reporting and registration service 
is open to members of the association m 
assisting in the selection of trade names, 


In addition, through our listing service and 
through subscription to new registrations 


of the United States Patent Office, your 
bureau is constantly adding new marks 
to its files, thus keeping its records com- 


plete, accurate and up-to-the-minute at all 
times 


The collecting of information apout 
all marks used in the industry is the most 
important function of the bureau, and of 
equal value is the necessity of having 
every manufacturer consult its files wnen 
ever they contemplate adopting a new 
name for their products It is only in 
this way that one can eliminate infringe 
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ment, consequential expense and _ possi- 
ble conflict in the marketing channels 
of the industry 

Another very useful service rendered 
by the bureau is that of informing mem- 
bers of their United States Patent Office 
registrations which expire from year to 
year The last letter of this kind was 
ent out to members in Septemper, call 
ing their attention to marks which expire 
in 1986, so that steps may be taken fy 
them to have the mark re-registered 
and their right therein duly prorected 
and retained, 

Each month the bureau publishes, in 
The Open Door, all marks which have 





Burr Price 
Writer of ‘Brass Tacks’ Dialog 


been passed for registration In the United 
States Patent Office. An opportunity is 
thus afforded members to protest the 
granting of any registration which they 
feel is infringing on marks which they 
may be using. 

It is gratifying to your committee to 
observe the increasing regularity with 
which an ever-increasing number of manu- 
facturers are utilizing the services and 
functions of the trademark bureau, 

We wish to bring to you with emphasis, 


at this time, this message :— 
The trademark bureau has now been 
operating thirty-eight years, and during 


this time the bureau has demonstrated al- 
most daily the value and need of such an 
activity in our industry. To derive the 
fullest benefit from it, however, its records 
should be fully utilized at all times, and 
your committee is personally appealing to 


you at this time to be sure that the proper 
person in your organization is fully ac- 
quainted with the services of the trade- 
mark bureau of your association, as we 
can materially assist you in avoiding 
duplication, infringement and conse- 
quential expense, 

Consult the bureau upon any and all 
matters pertaining to marks and names 

Chairman Sennett: If you follow 
Charlie Caspar’s advice you will al- 
ways keep out of trouble. I know- 


I was his vice-president one year, back 
when we both were younger. 
And now we the 
the afternoon's performance. Before 1] 
introduce the playlet, may I explain 
that the talk by M. B. Wiley, “The 
Control of Credits and Collections,” 
has not been omitted from the program 
It will be inserted in the schedule of 
tomorrow morning’s meeting 


The members of our headquarters 
staff, with the assistance of other 
members of the industry and the tech- 
nical assistance of the Black Friars 
Guild, under the direction of Mrs 
Marie E. Victory, will now present 
Tacks,” a playlet in sow 
depicting current problems in 


come to climax of 


“Brass 


scenes, 


the paint, varnish and lacquer indus- 
try. Programs containing the names 
of the cast members are now being 
passed among you. Checkroom in the 
basement; smoking in the rear Jobby 
only. I am sure no one will want to 
leave until after all four of the scenes. 






‘Brass Tacks’ 


Current problems in the various di- 
visions of the paint, varnish, and lac- 


quer industry were dramatically pre- 
sented and analyzed in a playlet in 
four scenes which was staged at this 
point. The idea for this playlet 

Brass Tacks—was conceived in the 


headquarters of the association and a 
descriptive narrative was written by 
the headquarters staff. This was trans- 
posed to dialog form and adapted to 
dramatic presentation by Burr Price, 
managing editor of the National Paint- 
ers Magazine, 12 Gold street, New York, 
(The program follows.) 


Cast 


(In order of appearance.) 
Produced and staged by the Blackfriars 
(juild under the direction of Mrs. Marie 

Ik. Victory. 
Miss Estabrook, a 





stenographer, 

Miss Elinor Sgueo 
Joe, an office boy Te ..Jack Victory 
Miss Mills, a secretary..Miss Edith Oriani 
\lexander Butts, a salesman, 

J. Edgar 
Anyname Paint 
-Clarence J. Wittler 


Ford 
A. J. Kay, president, 
Manufacturing Co 





Stephen FP. Marvin, sales manager, 
Anyname Paint Manufacturing 
SON 5k ons Baeow baw 8's Cae Arthur Van 

James B. Dwyer, treasurer, Anyname 


Paint Manufacturing Company, 
J. Loren 
Kugene Noyes, a salesman....Julian 
J. C. Woodward, factory superintend- 
ent . fs ....Richard Roberts 

Dr. Howard Evans, chief chemist, 
Klijah Seidenberg 


Freund 
Zier 


Paul Scott, a satesman. ..Gerald Gross 
Henry H. Ellis, accountant.. Rob’t O'Leary 
Jerome Black, director.....R. H. Everett 





Night, director, 

Renshaw Smith, Jr. 
Samuel Goodwin, director. Paul S. Kennedy 
Henry Marks, director........A. C. Horn 
Charles Coffman, i. Esposito 


Clarence 


director. .J. R. 


Synopsis of Scenes 


Scene 1 President’s office, Anynamee 


Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Anywhere, U. S. A. 
Scene 2—Sales department Next morn- 
ing 
Scene 3 President's office Next after- 
noon. 
Scene 4—The same. Several weeks later 
Time: Present 
Note 
The idea for this play'et evolved from 
discussions of the manner in which cer- 
tain industry-wide problems could best 


convention of 
and Lacquer 
that these 
sharply outlined 


be presented to the annual 
the National Paint, Varnish 
Association. It was determined 
problems could be most 


and discussed in dramatic form, 
Obviously, the conelusions drawn, un- 

der the circumstances, must represent the 

ideal and the members of the industry 


this effort on that 
that consideration 
the conditions and 
will be of benefit 

situations are ficti- 
and the figures are 
worked out with ut- 
staff of the association 


ure réquested to accept 
with the belief 
at least of some of 
facts thus dramatized 
The characters and 
tious, but the facts 
actual, having been 
most care by the 


Local Co-operation 


Meeting and knowing your competitors 
means a lot to you, Mr. Paint Manufac- 
turer. They are all fine people and worth 
knowing socially and in a business way 
Your local lacquer 
association provides the means for the 
development of good will and a_ better 
understanding of our common problems. 
Local trade sales and industrial sales 
committees have frequent meetings where 
important subjects are discussed and con- 
reported to the national body to 
assist in forming nationwide policies 


paint, varnish, and 





ClLUuSIONS 


If you are not co-operating in your 
local activities you are overlooking a 
wonderful) opportunity to benefit your 
business and establish worthwhile friend- 
ships 

Remember “Things Don't Just Hap- 
pen’ —"Consistent Co-operation Conquers.” 


President Trigg: I want to say to 


you men that while the names of the 
companies used are, of course, ficti- 
tious, the figures employed are actual 
ones. We haven't romanced in setting 
up the price comparisons on. selling 
prices for either trade sales or indus- 
trial sales, and we have, in our office, 
the records on which they are based, so 
that the facts are just as stated here 
on these charts. 

The raw material figures, as stated 





The Cast of ‘Brass Tacks’ 


Mrs. Marie E. Victory, J. Loren Freund, Jack Victory, Gerald Gross, Miss Edith 
Oriani, J. Edgar Ford, Clarence J. Wittler, Richard Roberts, Miss Elinor Sguco, 


Julian Zier, Arthur Van, Robert O’Leary, Elijah Seidenberg. 
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on the chart, are taken from the mar- formance) 
ket quotations as of October 21 of this 
president 
bone, played by Clarence . 
weighted association 
materials is 19 percent, and that 
weighted ’ 
proportion- the sample 
consumption 
materials factory. That, Woodward, the only 
carefully 
off, the factory superintendent, 
increase 
shown on the chart 
increase 


weighted average Howard Evans who says he 


weighted Seidenberg 

salesman, 
because of the 
nature of the business, but, based upon 
knowledge ; 


sales very 
Barrymore” 
“Chauncey 
are shown 
question 
business, 


[ISsposito. 
whether, industrial 
governments, there has been any 
Gentlemen, recognize 
Inspiration 
accurate introduce 
taken from actual experience. 
items of government 
them showing substantially lower prices 


President 
sales, each one of 
paragraph 
“Obviously, 
* conclusions drawn, 


ernment : 
represent 


purchases on probably 
submitted 


: : ; members 
Maybe the figures indicate to you what 


consideration 


Chairman Bennett: Gentlemen, conditions 


dramatized 
announcements, 
practically 
the detail, 
everything 


introduce members 


individually. Se el 
connection With it, so that 


vourselves 
secretary yourselves 


manager 


, your sales dep: - 
Joe looks like a ire os depart 


ments and other people in your organiza- 
community 


of the code 


years old- duplicating 


Claudette 
to marry 


yourselves 


who wanted her boss. (Several announcements were made.) 


Adjourned! 
was adjourned 


lexander Chairman 


(applicants 


Bennett: 
Alexander's 


aces will interviewed after the 


Friday, November | 


Fifth Session—Friday Forenoon 


business 
convened 


constitution 
association. 
those affecting 
of the wholesale division, and that was 
resolution 
passed at the last convention, and they 
{ proposed 
executive 
wholesalers 
committee of this association, and Mr. 
MacDonald did a splendid job of writ 
constitution, 


changes 
convention national 
November 
president, 
President 


committee 
‘ executive 
constitution 


constitution 


By-Laws Amended 


Howard: 
audience 
for which 
one hour. 


wholesale 
constitution, 


, Virtually 

I appreciate this 
“Wholesale 

promised me 
run off the 
speakers and 


Division.” 
questions 
propose, 


the printed 


government 
understand 


changes, 
President, the adoption of 
President 
The executive committee connection 
recommendation 


printed copy. 


distributed beginning 
week, so you have had a chance, if you 
We don't 
this thing through with- 


discussion 


“Distributors’ Committee.” 
wholesale 


make that committee necessary, 


we slipped 


to seem to put 


seconded 


explained President 





J. M. Lehmann Company 
At the 1935 Paint Show 
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derstand, has been made and duly sec 
onded that it be adopted as printed 


Mr. Howard: Plus the change of 
dropping the ‘Distributors’ Committee’ 
from article V, section § of the b 
laws 

President Trigg The motion is to 
approve as printed plus this one addi 


tion of discontinuing the distributors’ 
committee, 

(The motion was voted upon and 
unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Howard: Then may I just covet 


one other legal point. I ask the adop 
tion of the resolution authorizing the 
constitution and by-laws committee to 


renumber articles and sections of the 
constitution and by-laws when such 
action shall have been rendered neces- 


sary by the adoption of the foregoing 
amendment. 
The reason for 


that in fitting 


that, 
this in it 


gentlemen, is 
means renum- 


bering our articles and we couldn't do 
it until the whole thing was assembled, 
so I just offer that. 

President Trigg: That will be con 
sidered to be in the motion unless 
there is objection 

Mr. Howard: Thank you very much 

President Trigg: Thank you, Mr 
Howard, and the members of you 
committee, for the fine work you have 
done. 

The next item on our program is a 


statement which Mr. Macdonald will 
make to you about the voluntary agree 


ment possibility. We are not present- 
ing this with any thought at all one 
Way or the other. There has been 
some discussion about it and the ques- 
tion has been raised from time to time 
With us as to what we were doing on 
the question of voluntary agreement. 


Therefore, it seemed desirable that the 


issue should be raised in this meeting 
so we could take a look at it and if 
there is interest in it we will be very 
vlad to have it discussed, and if there 
isn’t we will at least have reported on 


it and we will 
to it thereby. 

Mr. Macdonald 
floor, 


have had your reaction 


now will take the 


Voluntary Trade Agreement 


M. Q. Macdonald: As Mr. Trigg has tn- 
dicated, we have explored the field. 
Whether or not a voluntary agreement 
is wanted of course is purely a question 
of policy. Under the NRA extension vol- 
untary agreements may still be filed. That 
extension, of course, expires April 1. 
That in itself is something to consider 
because by the time a voluntary agree- 
ment was worked out it would expire 


Another consideration in connection 


with the NRA extension is that a volun 
lary agreement filed under that law must 
contain labor provisions. It may contain 
trade practice provisions. On the other 
hand, there is the old established Federal 
Trade Commission trade practice rules 
The NRA extension codes in so far as 
they relate to trade practices must le 
approved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The labor provisions must be ap- 


proved by the President. Under the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission procedure there 
are no labor rules at all. 

Another point to consider in connection 
with NRA procedure is that when you 
proceed under that law, there is an ex 
emption from the Sherman law, but that 


is realy of 
exemption 


because the 
agreements 


no practical value 
applies only to 


prohibiting what are now violations of 
law. It really is of no value whatever. 
The NRA agreements are not binding, 
they are not enforceable, they must be 
enforced by the industry. The Federal 
Trade Commission agrements are in the 
same class, they are not enforceable ex 


cept by the 
us they cover 
unlawful. The 


industry, except in so far 
practices that are already 
Federal Trade Commission 
practice is to divide the rules of the in 
dustry into two classes, group 1 and group 
3 Group 1 covers those practices that 
ire unlawful, so as to those the agree- 
ments are enforceable on all alike, signers 
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are 
The 
more interesting and more 
set of rules They cover practices 
considered by an industry to be 
uneconomical or otherwise 
and they also cover rules 


and because 


they 
covering practices that are unlawful. 


nonsigners, merely 
group 2 1s a 
difficult 
that are 
unethical or 
objectionable 


framed on practices that are conducive to 
sound business methods, I guess that 
very well covers it practices conducive 


methods, 
they must be enforced 


to sound business 


As to those rules, 


by the industry itself, and the reason for 
Federal 
pro- 


that is 


rrade 


simple, The 
authorized to 


really very 
Commission is 








M. Q. Macdonald 


General Counsel of the Association 


violations of law and it 
cannot, and of course should not, pro- 
hibit acts that are not in themselves un- 
lawful, and they cannot require a member 
of an industry to follow a rule merely 
because it is conducive to sound business, 


ceed only against 





The question then is raised, what value 
then is any voluntary agreement? This 
industry has had some experience with 


agreements and it has made 


voluntary 
You all recall the nonexchange 


progress. 


agreement that was made about thirty- 
five years ago. There were only eighty- 
five signers. They saw a condition that 


required correction, they had no means of 
enforcement, but something they thought 
had to be done and it was done, with the 
result that the nonexchange agreement to- 
day is universally accepted and violauions 
are very, very rare indeed. 


Previous Voluntary Action 


Then about twenty years ago this in- 
dustry was faced with a condition in the 
paint labeling situation and it devised 
rules for the labeling of lead and zinc. 
At that time there was no means of en- 
forcement whatever. Those who signed 
the agreement or adopted the practice ex- 
posed themselves to a competitive hazard. 
Nevertheless, the thing was worth doing 


and they went shead, 
Very shortly after that, it is true, the 
Federal Trade Commission was created 


and since then we have had the co-opera- 
tion of the government in the enforcement 


of those rules. I have no doubt that it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to this 
industry to know that while those rules 


were then laid down with no hope of en- 


forcement except by those who accepted 
the principles, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has adopted those labeling rules 


have since been affirmed by the 


Circuit Court of Appeals. 
That was making progress in two cases 


without 


voluntary agreements ! 
enforce 


the government to 


by purely 
relying on 
them. ; 
Originally the industries of this country 
wanted nothing better than guidance, they 
wanted to be told by some government 
whether this or that or the othe 
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agreement d 1 lawfully adopted anything on this subject either for : of all of — provisions which we did have 
ag 3e , oul ¢ < A : ° . 

They w > Se she E force- against it, or in any respect in our code - 

They were satisfied with that and enfor i Ag Egg «ey a oe 


2 jas 2 "eg [ é ( ow 
ment was not even dreamed of, and no toy us te pratent = fem of mureateent +0 


ER we ate protabiy prone to be die- _ Discussion by Mr. Beatty the Federal Trade Commission. After all, 
Seatitabed ate warciine tees { think you will agree with me that next 
appointed with anything less tham govern ( Beatty I would like to ask if the : ‘ eee bit See See alee 
ment enforcement That possIbly ut executive committee ha grit 1 any con- oe ne pro ibition again ! ne - on \ 
counts for the reaction thi we have to sideration to what the ndustry vants. cost that wa in 0 code, < 
day, rather widespread, against voluntary ss ether there are any parts of the code provisions were the most 
agreements ‘ ‘ we are all pretty generally agreed on, things in it 
With respect to the Federal Trade Com ich as terms and matters of that kind, As has been said before in this conven 
mission in its group 2 rules, they furnish not looking necessarily toward « ore tion, and on other oceasions, the ie so 
that guidance that was so n uch de sired ment of them or putting them into effect, far as our industry was concerned really 
a few years ago, in this way: They will but so we know we are going along the only legalized the trade practices which 
not approve of an agreement on a prac- lines of what Major Berry spoke of the most if not all of us had previously come 
tice if they believe that the agreement other day. to accept as good, proper business prac- 
will result in violation of law. It gives chee Trigg: The executive com- sce. One of the reasons why our code 
that assurance that we wanted some years ated seve hot wiven that matter con- ne hava haat alle Tore euccesetul 
— sideration officially but I think I can say than some other codes (and we didn't 
In dealing with group 2 rules, we don't to you that the provisions which were in have the difficulties that some of them 
know, we can’t tell you today, just what our code were approved by the executive had) was that we didn't try to do too 
agreements would be approved. The com- committee as well as the Paint Industry much in it and confined it mostly to mak- 
mission will not rule in advance. It can Recovery Board and its members repre- ing legal—at least we thought we were 
very well be that an agreement on a prac- senting the industry. making 1 il—under the national indus- 
tice presented by one industry could re We have rather assumed that the in- trial recovery act the practices that were 
oe Sates Daem 8 sae po lustrs ‘itself was back of the provisions largely in effect anyway. 
in one BO Te Bearer es, ane yet. tix i the code aN written, that that might Does that answe r your question? 
same agreement presented by another a eo et basis of anv voluntary agreement Mr. Beatty: Yes 
dustry with a different background and be the isi oh fave Wiles? Ten: anvore else. wish 
with a different effect would have ample if such Presiden rigs yes anyon wit 
i justifi i ac that the to ask any questions or say anything at 
economic justification. [ call attention to the fact that | nt ehout this? 
The whole question of voluntary agree provisions of the code we re not — wi ul abou ul 
ment, therefore, is one of policy. This proved by the recovery board ant oes ; ; : 
outline of the two procedures may assist own Executive Committee, but tha ; - ; Discussion by Mr. Schumann 
you in shaping that policy, and you might were also presented to all members 0 1€ : ; : ; ines 
say in connection with the whole question industry before they were prese nted to ( arl J. Schumann I feel very strongly, 
of enforcement that there seems to be a the NRA for their consideration and ap- Mr. Trigg, that this industry has made 
tendency on the part of industry now to proval, so that there has been no new splendid progress before we ever heard 
stand on its own feet and not lean as much consideration or reconsideration of the of NRA. I can recall quite a few years 
on the government. provisions of the code for that reason. ago when the Department of Commerce 
President Trig I wonder if there is Of course it is a question whether the and other governmental departments held 


any discussion. Would anyone like to say Federal Trade Commission —- approve this industry up as a shining ~—aen Sao Je for 


Da you kebe be wade Corong 
S_ a lot of uninter csi ing data? 


If you hate to wade through a lot of uninteresting data you'll appreciate the 
loose-leaf book illustrated below. It is made to give you a quick picture of 
Hinde & Dauch products as they pertain to your business and nothing else. 
Being loose-leaf, it is assembled especially for you after your inquiry is 
received. This book will show you that in addition to carrying your pro- 
ducts safely to their destination, your shipping boxes can speed distribution, 
advertise your products, stimulate sales and create customer acceptance. 


Send for your copy of this comprehensive book on shipping box design now. 


was undertaken 
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other industries to follow. I can recall 
that after the Federal Trade Commission 
was formed we got into a trade practice 
conference with them. We couldn't get 
their backing on quite a few of the things 
that we wanted The code came along 
ind some of those things went in. I doubt 
very much whether any member of this 
industry Wants to let go of any of the 
sood which we have built up through a 
ereat number of years The success of 
building it up and holding to it I believe 
has been because we have been largely 
inanimous in our approval of those 
things 

To my mind I don't see why we need a 
trade practice conference with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and I can’t quite 
make myself feel that their feeling is any 
different from what it was before, and 
the result will be to open us up to the 
necessity of getting into labor provisions, 
which we should let alone. Some of us, 
I believe, have had a little labor difficulty. 
In those cases that I have heard of, 
everything has been very quickly taken 
are of and the individual concern has 
idjusted wage scales to what seemed to 
be the general practice in the locality. If 
ve get into this thing I don’t see how we 
can do it without opening ourselves up 
to sitting down and talking over our 
labor problems with people outside the 
industry, and [ think the less we have to 
do with talking our problems over with 
people outside the industry the better off 
we are going to be | for one don't think 
this industry has yet reached the point 
vhere it needs to call upon any outsiders 
to tell us how to treat our employees 
fairly and squarely and give them their 
just share. 


Discussion by Mr. Kurfees 


J. EF. Kurfees: If I understand this 
thing correctly it is called a voluntary 
ugreement, isn’t it, that we are talking 
about? I believe that is the way it came 
out from the government, that these things 
among industries would be voluntary. 

President Trigg: That’s right. 

Mr. Kurfees: But in reading over a 
letter that I see was scattered from the 
sovernment it could not all be voluntary 
on our part. Something has to go into 
this voluntary agreement that some of us 
maybe would not like. I don’t know 
whether that would be the case or not, 
but I believe it is In other words, the 
thing that has been held up before indus- 
try for the last two years like a red 
flag before a bull, section 7-A, is bound 
to go in our voluntary agreement. That 
is a foregone conclusion. Am I right in 
that, Mr. Lawyer? 

M. Q. MacDonald: No; that would be 
true if you filed a voluntary agreement 
under NRA extension. Under the other 
et-up there is no labor at all. 

Mr. Kurfees: The letter I got from the 
gentleman that talked to us the other day 
ibout that round-table thing he wanted 
to set up had a copy of a letter from the 
President of the United States attached 
to it, and he particularly quoted section 
7-A in there, and I talked it over with a 
few people in our city and they said, 
“Well, we'll stay away from that.” It is 
not voluntary! 

Now you understand, some of us in the 
industry don't have any labor trouble. 1 
have never had any labor trouble It is 
not that, but I don’t like to be forced to 
do things and I don’t believe you will ever 
get a thing through that will be signed 
down the street here without having sec- 
tion 7-A in it in some way or other 

Somebody is not going to sign on the 
dotted line. When there is any restriction 
about it at all, we like to be free I like 
to do as I please. I am not opposed to 
any kind of agreement, myself, that will 
include anything that was considered good 
that was in the code, but I am a great 
fellow for freedom in this country and I 
just want to call attention to that fact, 
that I doubt if vou will get a thing 
through without having seetion 7-A in it 

I thank you 

President Trigg: Let’ ar from some 
body else 


Discussion by Mr. Howard 


H. M. Howard: I agree thoroughly with 
What Mr. Schumann said, and T also know 
Mr. Kurfees sounds a note that I feel 
there might be a good deal of apathy on 
the part of the people if they felt, rightly 
or wrongly we will put it, that the goy- 
ernment had anything to do with it 


Understand me; when T say that I am 
just sensing a feeling that is current 
throughout the country, and those of us 
who travel around get it, that you can't 
explain to people and say “this thing is 
voluntary but the government has helped 
us set up the machinery, and we are sim 
ply taking their advice and using this 
machinery to help to tell us how to con- 
duct our business.” The feeling will come 
just the same that we are doing some 
thine under the compulsion of the govern 
ment. 

Let's carry out the idea that Carl Sehu 
mann expressed here, and I think that Mr 
Kurfees did, too I don’t see why we 
can’t take the good things in the code 
the terms, particularly, as Mr. Trigg said, 
which T think was one of the most im 
portant things that helped us correct some 
further evils, and simply add those to our 
ideals, which we set up some years ago 
in our non-exchange agreement, our Code 
of Ethics, takin salesmen from other 
concerns I won't enumerate them, but 

all know what I am thinking of 


that when a group or an in 

pts those a man thinks a Jong 

befre he vants to break them, not 

e he is particularly righteous, neces 

but if he is a smart business man 

‘sn’t want to have his competitor be 

point at him ¢ having done some 

which the industry has gone on re« 
as being poor business practice 


What I am trying to say is that I thin 
we will go a great deal further by, if we 
want to, approving the things we left out 
before, which were in the code—set thoss 
up as our good practices, and I think you 
will find most of living up to them 

President Trigg: We have had some 
good discussion so far and am gure 
there must be some more of it 

Mr. Chapin, you usualy have ideas on 
these subjects Have you anything you 
would like to say? 

N. D. Chapin: Nothing at the present 












time, Mr. President. I 
listener, however. 


am an interested 


President Trigg: Do you want to 
take any action? It isn’t necessary 
that you should, but if you would Jike 


to express 


is not in 


an opinion that the industry 
favor of a voluntary code we 


can put that into our records, or we 
don't need to do it, just as you see fit. 

There seems to be no desire for ac- 
tion one way or the other, and we will 


have to assume from that fact that you 
do not have any interest, at least at the 
present time, in our doing anything 





further With regard to the possibility 
of such an agreement. 
I am going to call on Mr. Heckel 


now, if he will make the report for the 
national memorial committee. The sub- 
Ject on the program is “Into the Past 

George B. Heckel: I understand, Mr. 
President, that there is no need to read 
the memorial resolutions, 


President Trigg: You mean with re- 
gard to each individual? I think not, 
if you just read the names. 


Mr. Heckel: I will just read the list 
of names and the resolution that ac- 
companies it. This report is preceded 


by a certain comment. 
Memorials 

Once more it becomes the sad duty of 
your committee to remind you that the 
“Grim Reaper’ takes his annual toll 
among us. Of the men whosé names are 
recorded in the following list, some were 
pioneers of our industry, who helped to 


lay the foundations of this modern struc- 


ture of which we are justly proud. Others 
each in his proper sphere, carried the 
work forward, leaving it to us, when 
their call sounded, to step into their 
places and “carry on.” There are in the 
list veterans whom we honored and ad- 
mired and younger disciples who have 
left us examples which we cannot but 
wish to emulate. Our industry is a great 
industry—-an honored industry—because 
such as these have co-operated to make 


it so. 


men all remind us 


lives 


Lives of great 
We can make our sublime, 
And leparting, leave behind us 
Footprints on the inds of time 


Foote ents that perhaps another 
‘ailing o’er life’s troubled main 
forlorn and shipwrecked brother 

may take heart again 


some 


Seeing 


Let us stand a moment in silent tribute 


to their memory. 
(The memorials report included 
obituary items on the following de- 


ceased members.) 


Charles Ahlstrand 
Fred B. Atwood 

Mrs. Myrtle B. Bennett 
Edwin Binney 

Amos Bissell! 
Hermon M. Blatz 
Henry L. Calman 
Andrew Owens Campbell 
Frederick M. Chase 
Ford M. Clapp 
Thomas J. Connors 
Edmund J. Copps 
Frank W. Corlis 
Thomas G. Cranwell 
H. C. Delscamp 
George B. Dexter 
Henry Duncan 
Oscar C. Durland 
Eugene R. Grasselli 
John V. Hastings 
William Strother Helm 
Edward C. Holton 
Albert H. Homans 
Arthur Howland 
Robert Hursh 
William F, Keleher 
Garnet Lea 

Walter McGhee 

Earl P. McKeegan 
John A. Means, Sr. 
Daniel F. Meehan 
Sheridan G. Morrison 
Robert T. Neilson 
Gayne T. K. Norton 
C. A. Paeschke 
James E. Patton, Jr. 
Edward H. Patterson 
Edwin Melville Patterson 
George E. Phillips 
Ralph E. Potter 
William C. Price 
Ross F. Rainey 
Charles W. Ritter 
Reginald Reid 
Charles R. Root 
Thomas Ryans 
Anthony Wayne Strauss 
Walter L, Trainer 
William H. Uebele 
Henry S. Wardner 
Alfred M. Woodward 
Leroy A. Williams 
Harry A. Woolsey 
Walter P. Yarnall 





Mr. Heckel: Attached to this is a 
brief summary of their ervices I 
suggest that we stand a moment in 
ilent tribute to their memory 
M. Arnstein (Arnesto Paint Co., New 
York City) Mr. Calman name was 
not included, was it’? I did not hear it 
read 

Mr. Heckel: It is in the printed list 
This list was made up before Mr. Cal 
man’s death 
(Those in attendance stood in 


silence.> 
Are 
anyone 


Trigg: 
Does 


there any other 
think of a 


President 
omissions? 
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name that should be on the list that is 
not? 

With respect to Mr. Calman, he was 
an active member of the association 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee for a number of years, and the 


executive committee, at its meeting the 


day before yesterday, took recognition 
of his passing and have adopted suit- 
able resolutions from the executive 


committee to the family 

Mr. Heckel: Mr. Trigg 
on me the honor of being the abstract 
historian for this meeting. The title of 
the talk is “Looking Backward.” 


of Mr. Calman. 
has conferred 


Looking Backward 


Address by George B. Heckel 


Backward” is not 
esting but a profitable avocation for any 
human being, since we and all that we 
think or do are consequences of what our 


‘Looking only inter- 


progenitors have thought and done since 
the days when, in the jungles of Java, 
Pithecanthropus decided to stand up on 
his hind legs and see what it was all 
about 

\s President Trigg wisely reminds us 
from time to time—‘‘Things don’t just 
happen,’ and so-called ‘‘revolutions’’ in 


thinking or 
sudden 


practice 
bursting into 
which has long been 
No things “don't 
culminate. 
Paint is a 


are merely the 
bloom of something 
preparing for birth 
just happen’’--they 
product, 


venerable known 


and used by primitive man, as is evi- 
denced by the startling modern pictures 
painted by the Cro-Magnons in the caves 


of France and Spain milleniums ago, and 


the arts of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
und Rome were probably born in direct 
ine of descent of those progenitors, 
whose knowledge and art we, in turn, in- 
herit. We, therefore, sitting today in this 
convention of our industry, are truly 
“heirs of all the ages, in the foremost 
files of time.” 

So much for a far glimpse backward 

Paint-making in the United States 
started with the celebrated ‘Boston 
Stone.”” Boston is the mother of many 


inventions important to us as citizens of 


the “Land of the free and the home of 
the brave,”’ including our right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,”’ and 
not the least fruitful of these inventions 
was that of the Boston painter, Thomas 


Childs, who practiced his vocation in that 


city from 1692 to 1706. He invented the 
first paint mill used in America—a large 
granite ball rolled back and forth in a 
granite trough containing the pigments 


and vehicles to be ‘“‘ground.’’ 

It is a far ery from the “Boston stone” 
to the five-roll mill or pebble mill which 
works while vou sleep, but they are both 
lineal descendents 

In the early days. down to the time of 
the Civil War, white lead in oil and paste 
colors Were the only partially manufac- 
tured materials available The painter 
Was compelled to complete the manu- 


facturing process with a paddle or with 


t Harris mill. 


First Ready-Mixed Paint 


mixed” or prepared 
country appears to 
been manufactured in 1842, in lower 
York city by a certain Mr. Quarter- 
who was a member of the “Grange” 
organization of that day 
was inherited and carried 
years by O. R. Ingersoll and 
Ingersoll. The immediate 
success of this and other products 
which soon followed, stimulated inventive 
genius, and emulsion paints within a few 


The 
paint 
have 
New 
man, 

a farmers’ 
The business 
on for many 
son, O. W 


first “ready 
made in this 


nis 


vears swept the field and ultimately 
incited the formula-labeling laws which 
for a decade plagued the industry—an- 
other justification of the proverb, “Curses, 





to roost."’ 


that is, 


like 
Varnish-making in 


home 


America 


chickens, come 


the making of oil varnishes as distin- 
guished from spirit varnishes began 
sometime in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, following very closely 
the Ienglish tradition, and those early 
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entrepreneurs, if they could revisit a 
modern stack in a modern plant, using 
synthetic resins, strange new oils, driers 
and thinners ‘‘cooked”’ together in colossal 
kettles, they would “fold their tents lik 
the Arabs and as silently steal away.” 


In the early days of the industry—and, 
indeed, of industry in general, a com 





petitor was an enemy, to be subdued by 
fair means if possible, if not, other 
methods were available. It requires—as it 
always requires—civilization and broad 
realization of their common needs and 
dangers to awake the bold-spirited pio- 
neers to our industry to realize the mean- 
ing of the pioneer motto, “‘United we 
stand—divided we fall.”’ 

The partial realization of that truth, 
by certain attendants at a_ wholesale 
druggists’ convention at Saratoga, in 
1887, started a movement towards co- 
operation, of the triumph of which, this 
great meeting is the fruit. First came 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, then in due time, the Paint 
Manufacturers Association and the Na- 





tional Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

After lond and successful careers, con- 
solidation inevitably followed—first, the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 


turers Association, and finally in 1933, the 
present great integration. The record of 
achievement in the difficult art of civi- 
lized co-operation rather than the primi- 
tive art of armed invasion and extermina- 
tion is before you Do you realize 
gentlemen, that in this great work you 
have not only created a model for the 
emulation of other industries throughout 
the world, but have set your own indus 
try forward by a generation 

These fallen comrades, whose passing 
we mourn today, shared in this work and 
in its triumphs. They rest under the un 
dving laurels they have won in the battle 
for civilization as against barbarism in 
industry. It remains for us to carry the 
torch forward, and when we in turn fall, 
to pass it to the next in line 


and doing 
any fate. 
pursuing 
wait 


then be up 
With a heart for 
Still achieving and 
Learn to labor and to 


Let us 


Memorial Resolution 


George Heckel: This is in relation, 
now, to my report as chairman of the 
memorial committee. It is a resolution 
proposed for adoption by the conven- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the National Paint, Var 
nish, and Lacquer Association, Inc., in 
convention assembled, do, by unanimous 
vote. record our sense of loss in the death 
of these, our fellow members, and extend 


to the companies with which they were 
connected and to their families our sym- 
pathy and condolences. 


As a member I move the adoption ot 


that resolution, 

(The motion was seconded, voted 
upon, and carried with a unanimous 
rising vote.) 

President Trigg: Thank you, Mr. 
Heckel. That was a very nice talk. 

I am going to ask Mr. Litter if he 
will report for the nominating com- 
mittee, He is a member of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Jarden, the chairman of 


the committee, was here on Wednes- 
day and made the preliminary report. 
I regret to advise you that, due to the 
death of Mr. Jarden’s mother, he was 
obliged to leave here yesterday morn- 
ing to go back to Philadelphia, so Mr. 
Litter is presenting the report for the 
committee, 


Officers Are Elected 


On Wednesday 
sented for your consideration a 
inary report from the nominating com- 
mittee, and now we are presenting this 
same ticket for your final consideration. 

We are to elect six members of the 
executive committee, a committee of 
eighteen members, six of whom must be 
elected at this convention. 


D. H. Litter: we pre- 


prelim- 


ehhh tHe kt et aa 
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committee, composed 
sownes, D. H. Litter, 
Seidlitz, your 


Your 
of V. A. 
W I. 


nominating 
Acer, Frank 
Longsworth, C. N. 
president, Mr. Trigg, and W. H. Jarden, 
submit for your consideration the names 
of the following gentlemen, whom we are 





nominating now to serve for a period of 
three years. These same gentlemen have 
just completed a two-year term and we 
are presenting their names to serve one 
complete term of three years. Owing to 
the fine service rendered by these gentle- 
men, and for the best interests of your 


association, we are renominating them :— 
M. L. Havey, New York; James B. Lord, 
Everett, Mass.; Wells Martin, Chicago; 
S. R. Matlack, Philadelphi Herbert W. 
Rice, Providence, R. I.; Frank L. Sulz- 
berger, Chicago. 















I have the great honor to move the 
election of these six gentlemen of the 


executive committee. 
(The motion was seconded. ) 


President Trigg: You have heard the 
motion, which has been seconded. Are 
there any other nominations? If not, does 
someone wish to move—the secretary isn't 
here—that the president be authorized to 
cast a ballot to elect these men as your 
unanimous action? Is there such a mo- 
tion? 

N. D. Chapin: I so move, Mr. President. 

(The motion was seconded, voted upon, 
and unanimously carried.) 

President Trigg: The 


president an- 





Reuel W. Elt_n 


Secretary of the Association 


nounces that the six gentlemen whose 
names have been read to you by Mr. Litter 
have been duly elected to serve for three 
years on the executive committee. 

Mr. Litter: We have nommacea for 
treasurer, Charles J. Roh. We consider it 
a great privilege indeed to present Mr. 
Roh’s name. His vatient, efficient and 
unselfish service rendered our national 
association makes any comments of mine 
unnecessary. For treasurer, Charles J. 
Roh. 

President 
nominations? Let’s 
All in favor of Mr. 
this position which he handles so splen- 
didly for us please say “aye.” Fine! 
Contrary “no.” Charlie, you are re- 
elected. 

Mr. Litter: For regional vice-presidents 
we submit the names of the following 
gentlemen: For New England, Eugene E. 
Morton; for Eastern, Harry C. Hoffer; for 
Central, Werner G. Smith; for southern, 





Are there any other 
make it unanimous. 
Roh’s re-election to 


Trigg: 





W. TT. Arrington; for Western, G. M 
Goldberg. 

For divisional vice-president represent- 
ing the wholesale division, T. A. Flynn. 

i move the election of these regional 
vice-presidents and the divisional vice- 
president. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

President Trigg You have heard the 
nominations f« regional vice-presidents 
ind divisional vice-president, duly sec- 
onded. Are there any other nominations? 
If there are not, perhaps someone will 
move that the secretary cast the ballot 
electing these men 

(A motion wa regularly made, sec- 
onded, put to vote, and unanimously car- 
ried, that the zone vice presidents and 
the divisional vice-president be elected 





by ballot cast by the secretary.) 
l’resident Tri Will you announce the 
election, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Elton: Unanimous ballot for 
the election of Eugene EK. Morton as New 
KMneland zone vice-president; Harry C. 
Soffer i Kastern zone vice-president ; 
Werner G. Smith as Central zone vice- 
president; W. T Arrington as Southern 
zone vice-president; G. M. Goldberg as 
Western zone vice-president, and T. A 
Flynn a divisiona vice-president of the 
wholesale division of the association has 
been cust 

Mr. Witter For ice-president of our 
national association we have looked to the 
fiolden West Inheriting that same un- 
conquerable spirit of J orebears, that 
turdy little band of pioneers who settled 
the wild and untamed wilderness, now 
known a Utah, who uffered and sacri- 
ficed all for a principle From such an 
cestors springs this fine, cultured business 
entleman, respected and admired bys all 
whe now hin We renominate Wallace 
| Hews tof Salt Lal City, Utah 

Ire lent Tries I there a second to 

! tion 


seconded. ) 


f \re there any other 
? All in favor of the election 
ociation vice- 
by saying 
Bennett is 


nomination 
of Mr. Bennett as 
president will 
“ave”: contrary 
duly elected 

Mr. Litter 
and we submit it 


the ass 
signify 


Mr 


please 
“no ” 
This completes work 
respectfully. 


our 
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A paint container has selling strength 






1. It keeps the contents in 






perfect condition. 






Canco containers do just that. 





4. It expresses good value — — oO | a 


good quality. 










Canco containers do both. 





D. It is the proper package 





in shape and design for your 






particular product. 









A Canco container is part of 


the product. 






AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















President Trigg: I want to eall on 


these men who have been elected to 
make a little bow and perhaps say a 
word, but I will defer that, with your 


permission, until a little later. 

[ have the honor to present our next 
speaker to you, and I am especially 
pleased to do this because of the high 
position which he occupies in our na- 
tion's affairs and more particularly be- 
cause of his own sound beliefs and 
policies and his high ideals, He 1s a 
business man who has had to make his 
own way to success. In his chosen 
home city of Houston he has many 
businesses, including lumberyards, of- 
fice buildings, theatres, hotels, banks, 
and newspapers. Let me say in paren- 
thesis that this is an invitation for all 
of us to try to sell him some paint. 

Iam tempted to paraphrase from the 
bible: Blessed be the man who has 
honor even in his own country, because 
this applies to our guest. The City of 
Houston last year celebrated his citi- 
zenship by holding a “Jesse Jones Day.’ 

His business interests extend far be- 
yond the confines of the City of Huous- 
ton, He is a national figure if there 
ever was one. He has made many con- 
tributions of time and ability to the 
nation’s welfare, including serving as 
director-General of the Department of 
Military Relief of the American Red 
Cross during the war. In this work he 
supervised camp service, canteen serv- 
ice, motor service, sanitarv service, and 
construction. He continues his work 
for the Red Cross. 

As chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation he is wisely «nd 
sanely conducting the greatest agency 
of the Federal government to assist in 
maintaining and reconstructing the 
vast private business of the country. 
This corporation under his splendid 
leadership has been and is bridging us 
over from the depths of depression to 
that dawning day of restored confi- 
dence and prosperity which is now un- 
folding as we in the paint business en- 
ter a year which gives every assurance 
of being ‘he best one we have had for 
a long tirie. It is my very great pleas- 
ure and ‘10nor to present to you, Jesse 
H. Jones, 


Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 


Address by Jesse H. Jones, Chair- 
man, RFC 


It is a distinct privilege 
opportunity to 
that it is a direct 
friendship be- 
Trigg and my- 


Jesse H. Jones: 
you afford me by 
meet you. I appreciate 
result of a long-tanding 
tween your president, Mr 
self. 

While I have been long interested in 
paints, oils, and varnishes, that is, the 
kind represented here, having been a re- 
tailer of these products for longer than I 
care to admit, I shall not endeaver to tell 


this 


you about your own business. That would 
be carrying coals to Newcastle, literally 
It is a pleasure, however, to have some 


little part in the deliberations of an 
important industrial body that as a whole 
is enjoying prosperity and generally 
speaking is in good spirits 


Notwithstanding anything I might say 
or that other speakers have told you, you 
know better than anyone the extent of 
recovery in your particular industry and 


business For some 
months now I have been insisting that 
the depression as such is substantially a 
thing of the past, and I come to you this 
morning with a fairly light heart because 
as I go about the country and keep in 


in your particular 


touch with all sections of it, I am con- 
vinced that recovery has been attained 
and that there is no longer any fear or 
any reason for fearing that something is 
going to fall down upon us, that some 
great failure or disaster may occur that 


would seriously disturb conditions. 

True, we still have the problem of un- 
employment and I am afraid we shall 
have that problem much longer than any 
of us are willing to admit. It is no fault 
of yourselves, nor the fault of any par- 
ticular branch of our social and economic 
life, nor is it the fault of government. We 
simply are able to produce more of every- 
thing than we consume and our foreign 
markets have become so restricted and 
reduced as to absorb very little of our 
surplus, both in agricultural and in 
manufactured products, 


The unemployment problem can _ be 
solved only by the combined efforts and 
co-operation of busines, industry, and 


government. It is your problem as it is 
the problem of business industry through- 


out the country, and of agriculture. No 
branch of our economic life is without 
responsibility in this respect, fully equal 


to that of the government. 

There will always be different opinions 
as to means, methods and procedure, but 
the problem is a common one. Certainly 


in a land of plenty, none must be per- 
mitted to suffer for the lack of life’s 
necessities. There is no differing opinion 
as to that. We can continue to lean upon 
the government, we can let the govern- 
ment do it, but let’s not fool ourselves 
by thinking that we will escape the ulti- 
mate cost The more we lean upon the 
government, no one knows better than 
vou the more the government will lean 


upon us, of necessity. 
Efforts to Relieve Unemployment 


No man ever made a greater effort to 
provide employment for people out of 
work than President Roosevelt and no 
legislative body ever co-operated more 
whole-heartedly with the chief executive 
in this effort than the Congress of the 
United States And I should like to say, 
gentlemen, aside from my notes, that I 
know the Congress of the United States 


pretty well, I enjoy their confidence, their 
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personal acquaintance, and I don't know 
collectively a better body of men, a body 


of men more determined, more anxious, 
to be helpful than they are. When we 
stop to realize the thousands and thou 
sands of demands that they have, in- 
sistent demands, threats, for this, that or 
the other legislation, it is surprising that 
they do as well as they do, and I have no 
criticism of Congress 

It is not necesary to agree with every 
thing that has been done by this ad- 
ministration, or for that matter with 


what is being done, but we must acknowl- 
edge marked improvements in conditions, 





such marked improvements as few of 1 
would have believed possible three years 
ago. It might have been accomplished at 
less cost and again it might not. The 
point with you business men is, has it 


been worth the price: I think it has 


You in your industry know particularly 
about the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, about the Federal Housing Ad- 








Jesse H. Jones 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


ministration, and of the stimulating effect 
upon your business of these agencies, 
You probably know something about the 
activity of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion which has literally saved millions 
of homes for farmers. 

Probably the most difficult of all gov- 
ernment undertakings has been that of 
restoring prices for agricultural products. 








I am glad the job has not been mine, 
W hile we may not agree with the 
methods used to accomplish it, prices 
have been restored, and the condition of 
the farmer is greatly improved. Other- 
Wise, your business would not be im- 
proved, 

Of course, I know better about the 


Reconstruction Finance 
have been a member of 


activities of the 
Corporation, I 


its board since its inception. It was set 
up originally to help banks, railroads, 
agriculture, commerce, industry, and 


started 
certainly 
that 
idea 
take 


February 2, 1932. I 
did not seek appointment on 
board and had I had the slightest 
when asked by President Hoover to 
a place on it that more than a small 


operations 


part of my time would be required, I 
certainly would not have accepted, but 
once in the fight, there was no turning 
back 
Crash Was Inevitable 

The RFC did what it could to eheck 
the downward trend in all branches of 
our economic lives and in the 


morale of 
our people, but as we look back to 1932 





it is clear, at least to me, that no power 
could have averted the final crash, and 
by March, 1933, we had reached ua stat 


of almost complete demoralization and 
despair and no one knows better than you 
men of the paint industry. We probably 
could have had an easier landing had our 
leaders in business and politics been able 
to foresee the extent of the pending 
disaster, but the stratosphere was 60 
pleasing that we were unwilling to come 


down until the gas gave out. 
The first big job confronting the RFC 


was to help banks and try to prevent their 
failure. Notwithstanding the fact that 
several thousands closed and were unable 
to reopen, we recapitalized through the 
purchase of preferred stock and capita 
notes more than 6,000 or practically one 
half the presnt operating banks. In round 


numbers, we invested $1,000,000,000, We 
agreed to invest some $200,000,000 more 
in the capital of these banks, and 90 per- 


cent in amount of this entire investment 
are now paying their interest and di, 
dends regularly and from earnings. This 


capital is retirable from a part of the 
earnings only, so there will be no burden 














or pressure upon any bank to require the 
government capital except out of earn- 
ings It matters not who is in charge ot 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
these banks have their rights and they 
are written in their articles of association 
so that no one can embarrass them or 
bring pressure to bear upon them and we 
do not exercise or attempt to exercise 
control over the banks We do when we 
think it necessary we make an exception 
of that, but it seldom is necessary 

Our interest rates and dividend rate 
on this stock are 3.5 percent until 1940 
and then 4 We started out charging 6 
percent, we reduced it to 5.5, we reduced 
it to 5, reduced it to 4, and later to 
for five years, and every reduction w a 
voluntary reduction and not made ; the 
request of any bank 

Many banks took advantage of the op 
portunity to get this new material Some 
might have gotten along without it wit! 
recovery Some ght have gotten alor 
without it, without recovery, bu thou 
recovery we probably would hive ad no 
banks. They did this in co-ope tion wit 
the program as well as to put themselve 
in stronger positions, and they dic ta 
our earnest solicitation, because we new 
better than any individual manker the 


situation regarding all the banks 
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Banking Structure Never Stronger 











Our’ banking structure was never 
stronger than it is today. There is no 
service that it can be called upon to 
render that it is not in a position to 
render. Our largest single investment in 
any one bank was $50,000,000, and there 
were three of these; two of $25,000,000; 
and then they ranged down as low as 
$2,000. The same care and consideration 
Was exercised in every single investment 


in a 
tion. 
Talking about buying stock in 6,000-odd 


bank, regardless of size or of lova- 


banks may sound rather simpie, put it 
was not done in a casual or haphazard 
manner. No purchase was ever made 
Without the most careful scrutiny of the 
bank and of the general situation and 
conditions surrounding that bank. We 


required stockholders in local communities 
to contribute when possible, and while 
some thought our requirements in this 
respect were severe, more than $165,vuv0,- 
000 was invested in private funds. This 
made more secure the government’s in- 
vestment, and not only that, it made 
more secure those banks because the men 
who came to the rescue of these panks In 
trouble and put their money in equity 
stock will endeavor to see to it that the 
banks are better managed in the future. 


Our loans to banks, independent of 


‘investments in capital, amounted to more 


than $1,200,000,000, and 85 percent of 
this has been repaid. Loans authorized 
for disbursement to depositors whose de- 


posits were in 
$1,175,000,000; 
been disbursed. 
there at the 


closed banks amounted to 
$855,000,000 of this has 
The balance is remaining 
disposal of the bank re- 


serves. Two-thirds of that disbursed has 
been. repaid, and that money has been 
repaid from the liquidation of assets 1n 


closed banks, 

We endeavored to lend what we thought 
to be the full liquidating value of the 
collateral in closed banks, allowing some- 
thing, a proper reserve, for operation, ex- 
penses, attorneys’ fees, etc. From time 
to time we increase and make the second 
or even third loan to a bank and we do 
this in the interest of the depositor who 
has his money tied up in a closed bank. 

We made loans to agriculture in one 
form or another of more than $2,000,000,- 
000. This includes loans on cotton and 
corn, tobacco and other farm products; 
to the cattle industry, and to the various 
farm mortgage institutions, such as joint 
stock-land banks, farm credit banks, ete. 
The greater part of that money has been 
repaid and very much of 1t was never 
taken. We authorized the loans; the 
money is there subject to their call; and 
they get along without it. 


Extent of Authorizations 


REC authorizations to date, including 
certain disbursements which we were di- 
rected by Congress to make (this includes 
$300,000,000 for direct have been 


relief), 





Herbert W. Rice 


Re-elected to Executive Committee 


slightly more than $10,000,000,000, The 
authorizations for which our directors 
have had responsibility, that is, were 


Congress did not direct us to do it but gave 
us authority, have been approximately 
$7,500,000,000, $5,700,000,000 of whicn has 
heen disbursed The balance, exclusive 
of withdrawals and cancellations, ts still 
available to those to whom the loans were 
authorized, the same as the line of credit 
in your local bank. Withdrawals and 
cancellations amounted to $900,000,000 of 








this, but the loans were authorized and 
the money available had the borrowers 
needed the money. 

Of all loans disbursed, excluding pre- 
ferred stock investments, 64 percent have 
been repaid Our collections from all 
sources have been slightly more tha 
$3,000,000,000. We are a generous creditor 
never asking a borrower to pay so long 
is our security is not in jeopardy If 
someone in our opinion is trying to cut 
the corners, we naturally do us we should 
do and try to protect the government 
money In spite of the fact that we are 
a generous creditor and do not try to 
collect, these repayments have been very 
large, aS vou see, and ver vratifyving, 
ind when it is taken into account that 
these loans were all made during a 
depression and on security that banks 
and ordinary lending institutions felt 
they could not accept, the more remark- 
able is the fact that the repayments have 
heen so rapid and so large 

! offer thi record in support of my 
statement that the depression is over and 
that recovery has bee ittained That 
ve shall have some losss on without 
avin but our operatin profit fror 
ntere received ilthoug t the ve 
low verage rate of somet ! less than 
{ percent, will cover our expense our 
interest paid and suc} ne idual losses 

we must inevitably make Our ex- 
lense ire approximate one-half of one 
percent or é ictually disbursed, 
which we re lad to submit to vou busi- 
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ness executives for crtticism 


Our operat- 
ing profit to offset losses is something 
over $110,000,000. We try to confine our 
loans to meet emergencies, we are not 
lending to compete with other lenders, 
and we do not as a rule lend to pay 
banks, insurance companies or other 
lending institutions. We want to get the 
government out of business just as 
rapidly as we can but we do not want to 
get out until we should. 

We frequently have applicants that can 
by effort get their money at home and 
there is seldom a day that we do not 
secure for an applicant his loan at home 
by conferring with banks and insurance 
companies. 


Work Yet to Do 

The bank emergency, we feel, has been 
met through our operations. There is 
considerable yet to do. Lending upon 
farm commodities has become an ac- 
cepted means of permitting orderly mar- 
keting, making selling unnecessary at 
harvest, thereby insuring a more stable 
price level. 

We will be called 





upon to assist in the 
reorganization and refinancing of some 
railroads, and we should be a standby 
ready and prepared to assist in the mort- 
gage field, both business and residential. 
And of course we have our responsibility 
in looking after these bank investments 
and of liquidating our loans in such a 
Way as to be of the greatest help to the 
borrowers. 

We have endeavored to operate the 
RFC upon the same sound business prin- 
ciples that you operate your business, not- 
withstanding that we make loans to 
banks that depositors should not make 
and sometimes take a greater risk than 
the private lender should take. 

Our organization—and it has been a 
pleasure to work with it—is composed of 
as capable and as loyal and as patriotic 
set of men and women that I have ever 
been permitted to work with, and the 
spirit of the entire organization is one of 
helpfulness. We try always to help the 
man of the business in trouble. Some- 
times we are unable to and it would be 
much easier and much pleasanter to say 
yes to every applicant when it costs the 
directors nothing, but I repeat that in 
spite of the insistence ofttimes of good 
friends who believe in the loans they are 
advocating, We never, at least we try 
never to forget that it is the taxpayer’s 
money that we are handling and that the 
responsibility of making these loans 1s 
that of the directors of the corporation 
and not their friends. Notwithstanding 
the very large amount of money that we 
have loaned and invested, there will be no 
ultimate loss to the taxpayer from these 
loans and investments, 

We have enjoyed the confidence of the 
President and of Congress. We have 
endeavored to merit that confidence as 
we have endeavored to merit the confi- 
dence of those who must ultimately pay 
the bill and the citizens of this country. 

It has been a pleasure to come and talk 
to you, especially because of my long- 
standing friendship with Mr. Trigg, and 
the thought that I should like to leave 
with you, with your permission, is that 
generally speaking there remains only 
one dark cloud on the horizon, unemploy- 
ment, and that is the responsibility of 
every branch of our social, economic and 
political life to solve. 

I thank you. 


Officers Installed 


President Trigg: Mr. Jones, thank 
you very much. We are very glad to 
have had you here with us. 

If you will just come to order for a 
minute or two, we have just the instal- 
lation of the new officers you have 
elected, and our convention will be 
over. 

On the executive committee, I think 
a number of the members have gone. 
Is Mr. Havey here? Mr. Lord? Wells 
Martin? 

Wells Martin: I assure you of my co- 
operation, Mr. President. It is going to 
be a great pleasure to serve with you an- 
other term. 

President Trigg: Thank you, Wells, you 
have worked with us splendidly. 





Mr. Matlack? Mr. Rice I know has 
gone, and Mr. Sulzberger has gone. 

I am going to call now on Mr. Roh. 
We will want to have a word from you, 


Charlie. Stand up so people will know 
who you are. 

Charles J. Roh: I want to tell you that 
you fellows think it is a joke, but it isn't, 
it is serious business, and you know I like 
it. I like it because it keeps the Job out 
of your hands, see But I really do enjoy 
it, seriously, and particularly do I lke 1t 
because of the people I am working with. 
It is a serious job from your standpoint 
when you take the financing of this or- 
ganization and look at it from the point 
of view of a long pull, just the way the 
officers and directors and the budget and 
finance committee look at it; it is a real 
job. I have gloried in the small part I 
have had in it, because there hasn’t been 
a vear of the many years that I have been 
nterested in that particular phase when 
ve haven’t advanced 

\s I heard Mr. Heckel talk about the 
ndustry, J just couldn't help but feel that 
we not alone have a wonderful tradition 
in a fine industry, but we have a wonder- 
ful tradition in a fine outlook, a business 
outlook, and that is the reason we are in 
this situation today So I say that I Jike 
it, and I like it because [ think it is a 
place where I can add just a little bit to 
that thing that we all love so much, 

! want to pay my compliments, as Mr 
Trige did, to the staff, and particularly to 
that portion of the staff that I come in 
contact with Of necessity the responsi- 
bility for finding the eight cents is going 
to be up to them I am really not going 
to look for it, but they will find the eight 
cents, I am sure. Thanks very much, 

President Trigg: Our regional vice 
presidents Eugene Morton of Boston, for 








New England Is Mr. Morton here? “Mr. 
Morton has lone en active in associa- 
tional work He is taken a prominent 
part in the New England club activities, 
and as the chairman of their manufac- 
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National Painters Magazine 


- EDITED with the single purpose of presenting to painting and dec- 

orating contractors the best methods of material application to given 
jobs, to reiterate the message of quality materials and emphasize the 
necessity of work standards... all with the object of assuring adequate 
and reliable painting and decorating jobs to the American property owner 
and of building future business for the contractor doing such work. 








Beginning with the November, 1935, issue the following new categories 
representing tremendous specification and buying power will regularly re- 
ceive NATIONAL PAINTERS MAGAZINE under the terms of our 
Controlled Distribution set-up, as audited by the Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc.: 









. Architects: Active members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects . . . . . +. « «© «© « « 2,000 


. Officers and managers of real estate departments of 
commercial and savings banks, trust companies, 
mortgage companies and insurance companies . . 2,000 






bO 







. Lumber dealers who sell paint, varnish and lacquer 2 











TOTAL’ COVERAGE 


Each issue will have a minimum guaranteed distribution of 55,000 copies. 
The national breakdown is given in the following table. Study of it will 
show that NATIONAL PAINTERS MAGAZINE is reaching the 
most comprehensive market for paints, varnishes, lacquers, decorative 
materials and equipment ever offered to manufacturers in this industry. 


* 
DISTRIBUTION BREAKDOWN 


Contracting painters and decorators . .. . . . 45,600 
Wholesale dealers in paints and decorating materials 1,500 
Architects . ... . ; ee 2,000 


Officers and managers of re: . estate departments as 
commercial and savings banks, trust companies, 
mortgage companies and insurance companies . 2,000 


Lumber dealers who sell paint, varnish and lacquer . 2,000 
Salesmen of painting and decorating materials . . 1,200 
















Manufacturers, their executivesand branches . . . 350 
Miscellaneoss . 2. st tt tht heh hl le 350 
(Cf) a 







Tell your sales story to the men whose efforts will make 1936 a banner 
paint year... thereaders of NATIONAL PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


NATIONAL PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


12 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 
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rers and distributors 

done a real job and 

Niorton 

lv of the onal organization as the 

rional \v esident in \\ wngland 

Morton is not here. 

Werner G, Smith, Central divisio Mr 
dably detained fro. 
ntuion at the vpening, 

he would be 

wonder if Mh) 

\ (Absent.) Mr. Smi 

a ood deal or experi- 
ional work, having among 
president of the Cleve- 
and loca sociation in the past, and we 
are glad leed te e him looking after 
our intere t section 


NOW South we 


welcome 


in Ss lat 


been 


ence 


other 


down lave elected, or 
you have elected, the regional vice 
dent who unfinished term of 
the man elected a year so to that ex- 
tent he continuing another year. Mr. 
Arrington is very active in the affairs ot 
the Memphis ussociation When 1 hap- 
pened to be there last spring Ll came in 
with him and of the other 
fine men in the Memphis association, and 
I want to tell you they are a great bunch 
of fellows, and I enjoyed my stay there 
tremendously They were unanimous 1n 
feeling Mr Arrington was the man to 
carry the banner for the ational in the 
Southern district, and we were glad to 
have him elected at that time and glad to 
have him elected to serve another year, 
during which we hope there will be more 
uctivity made available for Mr. Arrington, 
because we know of his willingness to 
work Is Mr. Arrington here? 

Now the Eastern section. Your nomtl- 
naling committee has, we think very 
Wisely, selected a New York manufacturer 
wio is especially close to the conditions 
in that metropolitan area and who has 
the confidence and respect of the eighty to 
one hundred manufacturers in the City of 
New York. I don’t know whether you all 
realize what a whale of a market tiat 
is over there and how many manutac- 
turers there are in the City of New York, 
but according to the best information we 
can get there are something hetween 
eighty and one hundred manufacturers 
actively engaged in the paint business in 
New York, The man you have elected 1s 
the vice-president of one of the very sub 
stantial oncerns in New York, the Varagon 
Maint Company. He himself is an atror- 
ney who has only had a «hort experience 
in the paint business Il understand Mr 
Soffer has connected with this com- 
pany for some two or three years. 
had an opportunity of becoming a 
bit acquainted with Mr. Soffer 
comed the opportunity. TL find that 
very keenly interested in all we are 
ing, and on behalf of the industry, 
Soffer, we welcome you into this work 
of ours and we would be glad, if Mr 
Soffer is here, if he would say a word. 

Harry C. Soffer: I don't think that I 
should accept the compliment of this nom- 
ination without telling the men here some- 
thing about how I feel in this matter, 
because when our Mutual friend, David 
Litter, first told me my name was dis- 
cussed by your committee, I wondered 
whether he was in earnest, It seemed to 
me rather far-fetched that I should be 
considered when there was so much sea- 
soned material right in the organization 
Since then I have searched my Memory 
and scanned the record of my work fo! 
something to justify this compliment, but 
I confess that I know not of a single 
individual effort to my credit having to 
do with the association or with the paint 
industry that is really big enough or im- 
portant enough to justify this recognroon. 
And so it dawns upon me, and from Whar 
Mr. Trigg said a little whil that 
perhaps my company was intended as the 
true recipient of this rewara, and here I 
find ample evidence of progressive thought 
and timely action, action and progress 
of a sort that in a measure warrants the 
leadership which I in its behalf now 
humbly accept 

But speaking of my company, I want to 
take this opportunity, gentlemen, to say 
that the real genius, the real bie man 
behind my company s another man, awn 
abler mun, a man possessed of infinite 
courage and of profound wisdon I am 
sorry he is not here today, but I believe 
that a gvod many of you know M1 
Suderman 
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having been 
, serve, 
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and in the spirit of true 
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After all, I 
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because 
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The law, which I] 
represent, May not 
paint, but neither is 
until 1 have gained 
on the painted or varn 
iy ?—suriace Ol vo 
I shall need a 


you me}! 


t, and 


The most that I car ) ? 
hat the mind is willing but it lacks that 
n background ot paint histor that 
of you men abundantly and 
ean count on a little of help, 
rentlemen, you will find me ready and on 
all any time. 
Thank you, Mr. Trigg. 
President Trigg: The 
regional vice-presidents 
saving him until the 
we snould especially 
berg) represents the 


possess, 


your 


last one of ow 
(and I have been 
last because 1 think 
recognize Mr. Gold- 
West. He came from 
San Francisco to be at this meeting to- 
day, and he came by air at some con- 
siderable distress to himself, I understand 

It has been a very fine selection, elect- 
ing Mr. Goldberg. He enjoys the confi- 

the respect and will of all 
his associates in the industry, not only in 
San Francisco but everywhere. Is Gar- 
rett Goldberg in the room? 

G. M. Goldberg: I doubt 
I will fly back again to the coast It was 
my first trip, and in crossing the Rocky 
Mountains I| flopped right out into the 
nurse’s lap, and when I get to New York 
| think 1 will consult a doctor to iind out 
whether or not my heart is in good shape 
to withstand the trip back, because I cer- 
tuinly didn’t have an easy trip. 

Several years ago 1 had the honor of 
being vice-president out on the coast, and 
this is the second time. 

Since I have been vice-president they 
haven't had a convention out there, and a 
lot of past-presidents of this association 
who would like some rest ougnt w come 
out to the coast, and even if that is the 
only reason for having a convention, 2 
will try to have one 

We had a very fine representation from 
the coast. We had tive members from 
the Golden Gate club, Mr. DuCommun, 
Paul Wood, Mr. Keister, and Lew Duncan, 
and I think that was a very good showing 
on account of coming such a long dis- 
tance, 

I think between the five of us we will 
be able to take some of the messages back 
und instill into the men on the coast what 
the national convention is trying to do, 

Thank you very much. 

President Trigg: Mr. 
turned to the room. Mr. Morton, we 
would like to recognize you. I reterred 
to your election a little bit ago and found 
you weren't here. We are very glad to 
welcome you into our official family and 
would like to have a word from you 

Eugene E. Morton: Thank you, Mr. 
Trigg. I don’t really think that I] have 
anything to add. We will try to co- 
operate with the national association, and 
| appreciate the honor which you have 
paid me. 

President Trigg: We have a new divi- 
sion; the baby division activity in the 
association, as you know, is the wholesate 
division. You have elected a divisional 
vice-president to represent that division 
in our official family. You have elected 
T. A. Flynn of Washington. Is Mr. Flynn 
in the room? (Absent.) 

We will have to get along without hear- 
ing from him this morning, then. We 
will hope to hear from him a lot during 
the year. 

President Trigg: Now, that brings us 
down to the one man that I know you all 
want to hear from. We always like to 
hear from him and he always has some- 
thing to say. What he says is not only 
worth while but he says it in such a way 
that you can’t help liking him. Is Wallace 
Bennett in the room? Your re-elected 
national vice-president, Wallace Bennett 

Wallace Bennett (Salt Lake City, 
Utah): I feel very, very humble right at 
this minute, because the only real job 
that was given me during the convention 
1 muffed. Mr. Trigg sent me out to find 
Jones and he came in the back 


dence, 2ood 


very much if 


Morton has re- 


Jesse 
door, 

You 
had a 


Is is 


know, Gerry Goldberg and I have 
perpetual argument as to which of 
the greatest vice-president the 
Western zone ever had. That argument 
been settled for the time. He got the 
job for the time Gerry, I con- 
vratulate you 

This vear has been a very 
and I am grateful to you for 


has 


second 


happy year 
the many 
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opportunities that I have 
the association of Myr Trigg and the 
utive committee of 
realize that I have paid 
this privilege. My 
year’s success has 
returns that 
been beyond 


had to enjoy 


members of the exe 
the association. 1 
a very small price for 
contribution to the 
been very meager and the 
have come to me have 
price, 

l am grateful to 
opportunity to 
another year. Il hope that I 
chance to do more than greet Mr. Jones 
during the coming year and that I will 
make a better job of it when it comes. 


I think, before 1 sit down, 1 should like 
to follow Charlie Roh.and express very 
inadequately my appreciation of the staff 
association. Those of us who come 
here once a year to a convention Come 
to a meeting once or twice during the 
two or three days and fail to realize just 
how much work gone into not only 
the convention itself, but the operation of 
the organization that makes a conven- 
tion possible. We are here for the con- 
vention; we are here for the fireworks. 
We don’t realize what a job it has been 
to keep all of these activities moving dur- 
ing the eleven months and twenty-seven 
days that the association has to function. 
In fact, I really believe we interfere with 
the successful functioning of the associa- 
tion, because we stir things up and they 
have to spend too much time figuring out 
what to do with us when they get us to 
the convention, and they have to take 
their minds off their jobs. 

One of the privileges of 
of—shall I say’?—the ‘‘No. 1 Amateur’’ of 
the association has been to watch the 
professional work, and I think there is no 
trade association that is blessed with so 
effective and so co-operative a staff. 

I am very grateful that they gave me 
the chance to shine with reflected glory 
vesterday in that part of the program 
which was put on largely by the staff, 
und it was the best part of the entire 
convention program, 

Now, until the nominating committee 
can find a man with the good humor of 
Jim Keister, the persistence of Jim Lord, 
and the wit and ability of Bill Zinsser, I 
hope to continue to rattle around in this 
job of vice-president, and I appreciate 
very much the opportunity you give me 
to do that. 

Thank you. 


giving me an 
sociation for 
will have a 


you tor 


enjoy this as 


ot the 


has 


this position 


President Trigg: There was one 
paper on the program yesterday which 
was not presented because of lack of 
time. M. B. Wiley, of the du Pont com- 
pany, prepared, at our request, a paper 
on the subject of “The Control of 
Credits and Collections.” Mr. Wiley 
was here to present his paper, under- 
stood the circumstances, and very 
generously suggested that it be put 
over until this morning, to be pre- 
sented here or to be printed and dis- 
tributed as were the committee reports 
and other matters. 

We have had his paper, which is a 
very excellent one, reproduced for dis- 
tribution here this morning, and it will 
be put into our records as a part of the 
program, with due appreciation, to Mr. 


Sensible Credit 


Paper by M. B. Wiley, of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Credit based on common sense and ad- 
ministered through credit courage, the 
subject of this discussion, is the founda- 
tion of all business. A fair knowledge of 
facts, and the courage act accordingly, 
makes a credit extension an invaluable 
asset to business—otherwise, this be- 
comes a liability. So; let’s secure facts, 
face facts, and courageously operate our 
business on the credit intelli- 
rence. 

When all 
conducting a 
overlooked and 
matter—credit 
or referred to as 
treasury 

Why should the value of credit men be 
so evident today when consciour apprecia- 


basis of 


many phases of 
business are 
routine 
ry evils 
the 


goes well, 
successful 
credit becomes a 
men are necessi 
the watchdogs of 


credit 
The 


t of the need for that me 
Was lacking prior 1929? 
is obvious. 

The financial from which we are 
emerging will ultimately prove a blessing 
in disguise, in that it has taugl the 
ecessity for fact-finding, the value of 
credit intelligence, and the need for 
courage 

Did it ever occur to you that bank 
vice-presidents function as credit men? 
That's what they are surrounded by 
endorsements, guarantees, and collateral 

still, with all the protection, the credit 
men of industry did not penalize their 
stockholders with such heavy losses as 
the banks sustained during the past 
several years, 

Iivery person in 
tending credit 
salary monthly 
your employer to 
fixed date. 
never pay salaries or 
dends, and in most instances 
nothing to overhead. 

Credit in the final analysis is the back- 
bone of our whole structure, without it 
the wheels stop, with it we have bad 
debts, too often chargeable to lack of 
sensible credit. 

Large funds have been raised to banish 
the business thief who deliberately sets 
out to compose bankruptcies on industry. 
\We often blame business ‘‘pirates’’ but 
seldom our own carlessness. Misguided 
decisions by an executive; the anxiety to 
secure added volume; the favorite Ameri- 
can pastime of distribution at any cost; 
the lack of courage in refusing an order; 
the determination of the management 
that it must have an account in Squee- 
dunk; the inability or unwillingness of 
the credit manager to secure and face 
facts; and numerous other reasons, some 
sound but more frequently unsound and 
costly—all contribute toward such losses. 


The majority of losses do not arise from 
dishonest people. They happen because 
there is a decided lack of knowledge on 
our part in knowing the problems of our 
customers Time and again we are told 
that the So-and-so” company never 
annoy us for money, which immediately 
places «a burden on the businesslike 
company. 

Credit mechanism set up during the 
last generation may not be, and in all 
probability is not, altogether perfect, but 
the average achievement of the system is 
an unanswerable justification for its 
existence. Even with its admitted weak- 
ness, the present system, if it were per- 
mitted to function properly, would ma- 
terially reduce credit losses, but any 
system is as strong or as weak as its 
human element. 

Extending credit is a business in itself, 
acquired best by experience and compari- 
son. It requires no scientific training to 
read a good financial statement and say, 
‘Ship the order.’’ It does require, let’s 
say, a sixth sense to say “Ship the order” 
to a customer who is not in good financial 
condition, and that sixth sense, in this 
would probably be defined by 
Webster combination of credit 
knowledge, intelligence, and credit 
courage. 

Too often important decisions are 
based only on hearsay. We should have no 
hesitancy in sending men right out into 
the field to analyze customers’ books in 
the endeavor to show them how to make 
the most out of their business. It is 
amazing to find a number of people in 
who have no idea what is hap- 
their own company. 
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Poor Accounts Have Reasons 


For every poor account on the books 
there is some underlying reason. It 
matters not whether it be a small or a 
large customer. If a personal contact is 
made by a credit man, he will easily 
determine the cause and do this much 
more quickly than using high pressure 
collection methods and writing pretty 
letters. Our customers need advice, not 
tlowers help, not irritating 
dunning 

Most 
discount 


languas 


desire to 
the 


merchants have a keen 

their bills, as they realize 
best concerns always take discount and 
profit accordingly It is remarkable how 
many companies could discount their bills 
if proper fundamentals were 
pointed out to In the majority of 


business 
them, 
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Drop Black 


Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 


Would your sales department like — for. And they'll give normal over- Cad ag ello . 
. . . ry ° 

an enamel that stands inopencans night dries—not too fast, not too Cadmium Reds 
a week without skinning, that’s slow. The adoption of Durez 550 
flexible, glossy as transparent cel- by a number of large manufae- Permanent Greens 
lulose, that won’t after-yellow turers—after exacting competitive A oe. 

} ' sé g petitive 
that’s tough and smooth leveling? —_ests—bears this out. niline Colors 
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That’s the kind of sales-story For further particulars send for Vi ood Stains 
Durez 550 Resin can put in your booklet “Resin News.” Samples 
enamels. They’ll have excellent of Durez 550 also sent on request. Import _— Export 


adhesion, too, fine hiding power— Write General Plastics Inc.,701 


everything a salesman could ask Walek Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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SURFEX 


A new form of calcium carbonate 


VERY WHITE 
LOW OIL ABSORPTION 





Surfex is being used widely and advantageously both with 
opaque white pigments and with colors. SURFEX imparts 
excellent luster to gloss finishes without loss of elasticity. 
SURFEX keeps enamels on corners without application of 
too heavy a coat. SURFEX permits of high pigment content 
in paints, primers and enamels—gives them superior leveling 
quality and makes them easy working. The high pigmenta- 
tion gained results in: 


INCREASED OPACITY - - IMPROVED FILLING 
LESS PENETRATION - - LOWERED COSTS 


R. T. VANDERBILT COMPANY 


930 Park Avenue 





VERY FINE 
HIGH DISPERSION 


, Inc. 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address ‘“‘Fezan New York’’ 
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cases 


for slow 
methods a 


th ‘ 
collection 


overbuying is 

payment, with lax 

contributing factor. 
\ little advice in such cases is not only 


ause 





appreciated by the trade but it is help- 
ful to the industry. 
For many years the textile industry 
pursued loose credit methods and had 
ibstantial bad debts. Today, however 
tl textile ndustry can be cited 
mode of efficient credit administratior 
The volume of business done by this in- 
dustry in 19380 was about $4,000,000,000 
The net loss in the same year from bad 
debts approximated $30,000,000 0 ess 





aun 1 percent This performance was 
accomplished in of the most (difficult 
from a credit standpoint, in several 
ict-findir through complete 


one 


vears, 





decades k 














frankness within the industry made sucl 
i performance possible. 

When we stop to compare the volume 
in the textile indust: with that of the 
mint industry, our bad debt showing 
othing short of shameful. It is safe to 
hazard a guess that there are just is 
risa? probably more companies selling 
eotton, silk, woole1 worsted piece goods 
ind knit goods as there are selling pail 
nd consuming paint 
Contrary to thi pel dedne I 
eXti industry ! i's ippears 
company is trving to outsmart the ot I 
With the Winner usua \ ding up 
a bad debt. M: ifac ndu 
try are too prone to replace one anot 
voods without conferring e pre\ 
ous source before making the origina 
shipment In a good many ¢ es ‘ 
methods have resulted lo \r ‘ 
In favor of continu this unhes 
condition? A little more contidence ar 
frankness within our own membership 
will, we feel, reduce substantially our 
poor bad debt record 

Reducing losses does not by any mean 
imply the discontinuance of moral ks 

A certain manufacturer took an inven 
tory of receivables as a possible guide 10 
more intelligent credit extension. The 
mercantile agenc’’s ratings were used as 
a yardstick. The results of this «etudy 
indicated that the business was made up 
of accounts rated as follows:— 

DEE Sapa acd eosescecnnccgesestdeneenedse 
(00d 

Fair “ 

Fourth-clas 

Not rated 

Total .. : 1,970 

Accounts not rated contribtuiied aeou 
11 percent of the total of money out 
standing, and the last three divisions 
(comprising fail credit, fourth-grade 
credit, and not rated customers) at 
counted for 25 pereent of the amount in 


doilars outstanding 


As an indication that sensible credit 














and eredit courace <t upply not only 
to refusal of business but to acceptance 
and retention «! ib ! s, the portion of 
this manufacturer volume coming trom 
questionable accounts is enlightentie: 
Despite the fact that 37 percent of the 
nanufacturer's customers were in thre 
doubtfu class (of low ratines and neo 
ratings at all) less than 10 percent 
that company’s total receivables were 
verdue, which figure eliminated account 
i» to thirty days old 

Did vou ever stop to realize t any 

es your large losses « Jrom we 
rested account Mereantile weney ra 
nes can never compete with facts ined 
from first-hand know ledge obtained 
reugh perso coutact Such contact 
ind knowledge as of today—the rating 
may be as of yesterday. 











\ ndicated, a considerable portion of 
this manufacturer's receivables may be 
i moral 1 basis only and yet be en- 
tirely sound nee such moral risks must 

nece t “ ised on personal knowl- 
edge 

Policy and Courage Essential 

Intelligent credit policies and courage 
n t he tilable not only in periods of 
lifficulty and retrogression, but just as 

wh so in times of pr ress and expan 

nm Most manufacturers have an actual 
Y least a theoretical credit 1 t for 
em account, yet if that same manufac 
turer should unexpectedly develop and 

irket a new and outstandi product 


be 





prepared 


























or line of products, he must 
o increase credit limits, at least in the 
initial stages of such new marketing ex- 
pansion otherwise, the sales department 
and that means the busine is con 
pletely stultified in its attempt at legit 
mite and profitable progres 
Hlave you considered that your a‘ 
counts rece rle the encyclopedia o 
vour business, from which facts and Ww 
s pected knowledge of your own busine 
in be procured? Try this Class 
ur accounts from : ilance outstanding 
tandpoint as compared to the volume of 
} ness ou are obtaining from each ace 
count Th tud 4 how yo some 
amazing fteure ad \ " the eal 
removil ne of the ta from the 
n \ eX ple, list all of the ac- 
counts owing you approximately a thou 
d dollar or any selected nount and 
nsert the olume of busines received 
from that customer during the twelve 
n nt Son tartling f t mav come 
to lieht in analvsis localizes poor 
nvestment and it this portion of the 
bh ne that the industry should atrempr 
t better with proper advice 
Credit exé \ should he farsighted 
enough to see not merely that which {s 
certain to happen, but also possible event- 
ualities—good or bad Every 60 often, 
courage and tv preserve an im- 
portant connes here if a restricted 
poliey i pursued 1 customer fails re 
sulting in benefits onlv for the lawyers 
A credit.man should have courage te 
trust his own judgment even though he 
knows he may be justly crit d if the 
r «ce nm i made At the same 
time. } courage should not be the blind 
ikir chances wit yirt 


he probabilities involved. 
; almost invariably 








SS OV riod of time He need 
to be a man who is big enough to realize 
the value of co-ordination, who has the 
ibility to contribute omething of value 
to a complex problem, who realizes that 
his function is that of a business acceler- 
ator as well as a four wheel brake on ill 
advised credit extension, who can say 
“no” and has the facts to support that 
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no, who can say “yes” and have 
to adhere to that answer, 

He must realize that he is a part of the 
business and not apart from the business, 
and that his job is help 


COUraA Rt 


to secure new 
accounts, retain old accounts and increase 
sales. In other words, a credit man must 
be a good salesman 


The sales people, within the last severa 





vears, he leaned q heavily on credit 
en to ire wa) eans of Kee] 
stribution at various points Ch 
ia Iv as it should be A custome) “ay 
be in difficulties today and a moral risk 
miy, but a few vears from now be one 
ff Our most prosperous merchants 
Every consideration should be given to 
a sincere business man provided has 
the required capacity to be in hi pat 
cular line. It should always be remen 
bered that capital can be ipplied yut 
pacity cannot be purchased 




















Our industry should take a broad view 
if redit broad does not meat Oost 
Become interested in your customers 
rroble s by adoptir more sensible cred 
p t ind if « Common sense attitude 

followed t is reasonable » expect that 

vid debt per mance of the a ca 
“ derably proved 
1 hie paint dustry SeeK Z 
fu are i consumer expend lt 
build st etter and bigger busine 

ke lt I it profits and t il 

edit losse if irds that end our cre 

ple ist ontribute their 
can b , ) 

l Complete frankness, openmindedne 

d mMifidence each othe 

2 rh naking of credit extension an 
ntelligent ¢ on based on uct 

, Cour ©» decline business from a 
poor cred risk 

4 Courage to sxccept business on tne 
basis of facts rather than hearsay, 

) Personal study of your individual 
ustomer problems, capacitv and needs 

To us cre s a daily diet and Very 

eresting many Of you it may not 
be, but the Mrteous attention given thi 
discourse is quite noticeable and deeply 
tppreciative It ! of our thoughts as 
expressed here constitute even a elight 

mtribution to ‘ idaustry, to the 

atio o o any ind tl INetmiber, that 

tself is our ia le reward 

J hank Veo 

(Reports of other committees of the 
isseciation, which were distributed in 
printed form but were not presented 
in the sessions follow.) 


Arbitration 






Your cominittee is glad to report that 
during the fiscal vear just closed ho cases 
or arbitration have been ibmitted to the 
committee, and the one case which was 
ubmitted during the previous year Was 
decided at the last national convention 
of the association; and in accordance 
vith the rules of procedure or bitra 
tion, three copies were Turnished bb the 
ommittee, one copy of which was given 
to each of the contending parties and 
one copy sent to. thr secretary of 





Fi 


Chairman on 


P. Cheesman 


Arbitration 














National Pais ‘ pile 
sociation mut « erwise } ‘ ! af the 
in i l ed or? te ! er ¢ 
r nent rad ine cll mie ber 
\ re ‘ t j ise ‘ ) ‘ 
to i the t t ! ry ind 
! i d x ‘ cle ind ill feeling 
of i “ ds see t » Case 
: by n ex. t ! disputes have 
We ure id » 1 rt that the 
t eX} es ¢ { one « t year 
‘ ‘ h nd while your 
’ ‘ 1 ‘ i i\ 
! t t ‘ a) I i set pr 
s t exp ‘ the expense will e1 
‘ of i hum nature 
Your } rmat tte ded the 1 ft 
annua meeting of the Lites 
s (har r of Comn ce in Wasl 
! ! I). « April ’ Ma y. 193 
ind could ] de » « h 
‘ e to th meet 
As national ¢ I I part pated in 
the election of nat i ctor and 
t ded neral 1 t e b n the 
first day There were no partic r ecan 
didate or red by ur ow? ndustry 
The second day wa en t 
round table discussion of 
were of general] interest to « 1 
One of the high 1 t inder 4d u mn 








was the national industrial recovery act 
It was recommended that it he allowed to 
expire on June 19 The other re 
ferred to the a ontinuance of govern 


ment competition in business, and it was 
urged that the government do something 
about it. This is along the line of 
thought suggested by our own industry. 

The other subjects discussed were of 
general interest in their scope, and 
lengthy in their presentation I think it 
is useless to enumerate same here, as 





Frank J. Sampson 
Chairman on U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce 
they have been fully covered from time tu 
time in the daily press 
I am of the opinion that if our industry 
is a problem worthy of the consideration 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
meree it should be prepared in such shape 
so your national councillor can properly 
present same as, trankly his auttes at 
these conventions are more in the nature 
, an opserver, 


Credits and Collections 


While no bad debt survey has been de- 
Veloped for the vear 1934, it is the op.nion 
of the members of this mimittee that 
bad debt losses in our industry for the 
vear 1934 and 1935 to date reflect con- 





T. J. Kenny 


Chairman on Credits and Collections 











tinued mprovement from the point of 
View of the ce ! nd bet well »s 
I ! nutacturel 

The job ! nd dealers have definitely 
taken tiiage of the nowledge gained 
thro h “ ences since the 
\ r 3928. metjo of the 

ajor paint t eredit gran 
n by the paint lier ona rune 
bot ne ba than ha been the case In 
prior veal Miany ark now ! 

le efficient cal redit Durenu that 
intelligentiy ervice oul ndustry re 
quirement 

Likewise manuta irers nerally re 
checking credits where ie element of 
financial responsibilit plavinig ! 
mportant part thin heretofore, althoug! 
there till n re ! n ‘ emel 
n the direction of wider and } e inti 
mate ntercha re ot ‘ experience 
both 1 o an a ‘ ied and 
ifterward 

The improvement that t ee! ot 
however should not ete tl ! 
from continulne t ta ‘ 1 Turther 
better credit grantir re« ! and 
i vay will be in extreme nportant 
factor it eP an 7 ft thre ndustrv ¢ 

ime and net profit 
Di . 
istributors 

Those present at the annual conventior 
in Washington last yer vill probably 
é ll that at the last ( ion of the con 
ention the chairmar f the executive 
m tee reported to the « nvention that 
the National W lesale Paint Association 
hed requested the National Paint, Var- 
! h and Lacquer Association to consider 
their association coming into the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associatior 
i a division thereof nd at the request 
of the president, t onvention delegated 
to the eve é t tee the authority 
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to consider this proposal and take what- 


ever action it deemed necessary. 
\ccordingly, the entire proposal was 
turned over to the distributors committee 


of the association for their consideration. 

President Trigg held several meetings 
With representatives of the National 
Wholesale Paint Association to get thei 
idea on the proposed consolidation nd 








presented their thoughts to the distribu- 
tors committee at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago on January 7. 

The distributo committee went over 
these recommendations and revised them, 
presenting them to the executive commit- 
tee on the following day for their action, 


The recommendations were approved by 
the executive committee and President 
Trigg was authorized continue nego- 
tiations with the National Wholesale Paint 
Association. 

As a result of these 
majority of the members of 
Wholesale Paint Association 


negotiations, a 
the National 
by mal vovre 





E. S. Phillips 


Chairman on Distributors 


approved of consolidating th 
wholesale division of 
which became effective 





organiza- 
August 1, 


asa 
tion, 
19 


on 





the consolidation 
its foundation the 
setting up, within our national associa- 
tion, of a wholesale division with a dis- 
tinct class of membership being provided 
for. 

Inasmuch as the 
tion and by-laws 


which 


The basis 
was effectec 





on 
has 


report of the constitu- 
committee will contain 
full details of the consolidation and new 
set-up the wholesale division, so 10 
make them a part of our national by- 
laws, it does not seem sary to your 
committee to duplicate them in this report 
they will be presented for action dur- 
the course of the Convention 

In presenting this report, howe 
committee feels that its work 
accomplished and recommends 
committee be discontinued. 


Legislation 


Since our last 
passed successfully through a 
and busy legislative period 
legislatures were in regular 
well the Congress State 
tive departments have not 
active the past year, perhaps 
forced economies The 
work handled by your leg 
mittee was State legislation 
of all kinds were introduced 
past year than at any time 
history. 

The majority 


ot as 


neces 


as 
ing 
ver, 

has 
that 


your 
peen 
the 





we have 
very tryine 
Forty-three 
ion, 
administra- 
been quite as 
due to en- 
important 
islative com- 
More bills 
during the 
within our 


convention, 


ses as 


as 


most 


of bills introduced in 


the 

















the State legislature which required our 
attention were for the purpose for re- 
quiring contracting painters and journey- 
men painters to take out licenses and 
pay a fee therefor The granting of such 
licenses was conditioned upon passing a 
technical examination before a pvoard of 
examiners Such boards, generally speak- 
ing, would have been of a partiran nature, 
that is, the Majority of its personnel to be 
journeymen vainters nd cortracting 
painters 
Our industry has repeatedly made it 
clear to the advocates of such legis! 
tion that any such rill would be oap- 
posed because of their limiting effect upon 
th distribution and consumption of the 
product of t ndustr Such bills also 
were rongl sed by property hold- 
nz or consul gro] ind organizae 
t ry 
owin re of bills and 
the dispositic 
( orado hou hi } 64 ouse bil 
( ' nad é ite rill N 7 ed 
! iesota house bill N 7 failed to 
Minnesota senate b No. 889, failed to 
pass, 
Michigan house bill Ne »°4, failed to 
y 
Pennsylvania e bill » 12, failed 
‘ vy Jersey a mbly bill > }, failed 
te T i = 
North Dakota senate bill oO 7 fa l 
t ~ 
or on h ‘ bill NO 8 failed t0 
pa 
Wiscor i mbly bill N 396-A 
Passed, but with amendments to provide 
that those contracting } nters or wus 
nevmen painters who de red licenses could 
ecur them, but those who did not desire 
uch licensing would not he compelled to 
do ( Further, that nothing in the ncet 
would mpair the right of anyone to 
perform painting operations for himself 
vr others without a license This is the 
only bill of this nature that has been en- 
acted by any State Legislature and the 
mendments to the bill fully safeguard 
the interests of our industry 


Your committee understands that these 
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introduced at the request of the 
State association of master painters, ex- 
cept that in Wisconsin the bill also had 
the backing of the Milwaukee County As- 
sociation of Masters Painters and Deco- 
rators. 


In addition to the above group of bills, 
your legislative committee was called 
upon to oppose the following bills :-— 

Connecticut senate bill No. 75 to require 
a license for spray finishing with syn- 
thetic and lacquer enamels. failed to pass. 

Georgia house bill No. 889, requiring 
the grading classification and inspection 
of paint, withdrawn. 

Georgia house bill No. 887, 
of paint, failed to pass 

lilinois senate bill 
late painting and finishing by 
process, failed to pass. 

Your legislative committee was re- 
quested by Ohio manufacturers of paint 
and varnish to prevent the re-enactment 
of the liquid fuel tax law insofar as it 
imposed a tax upon such raw materials 
used in the manufacture of products ot 
our industry. This law was to expire by 
limitation December 31, 1934, and when #t 
was introduced for re-enactment in 1935, 
your committee submitted and, with the 
co-operation of other interests, succeeded 
in having an exemption provided in the 
bill to relieve Ohio Manufacturers of this 
tax. This law will be proposea tor re- 
enactment, effective January 1, 1936, and 
your legislative committee is co-operating 
with our Ohio membership to see that the 
tax upon them is not restored. 

Your committee has considered the sug- 
gested ordinance of the National Fire 
Protection Association regulating the use, 
handling, storage, and tlammable 
liquids and the products thereof, which 
Was recently published. There are certain 
features of this suggested ordinance which 
would directly affect paint und varnish 
manufacturers, distributors, contracting 
painting shops, refinishing shops, ete. In 
the opinion of your committee, certain 
provisions of this suggested ordinance 
should be modified before its passage by 
any municipality. Your legislative von 
mittee has recommended that the ap- 
propriate committee of our Association be 
requested to negotiate these modifications 
with the National Fire J’rotection Asso- 
ciation which will probably _ be done. 
However, the ordinance has been widely 
distributed by the National Fire Protec 
tion Association throughout the United 
States and Canada, and vour legislative 
committee recommends at if such an 
ordinance is introduced for pass: in 
any city, the matter be reported to head 
quarters in order that proper steps may be 
taken to suitably amend it before passage 

The members of our committee desire 
to express their thanks to the headquar- 
ters staff and to the local associations for 
their co-operation during the veal 


Local Programs 


the past 


bills were 


tax on sale 


‘No. 297, to 
the 


regu- 
Spray 


sale of 


past 


During year your committee 
has endeavored to make helpful sugges 
tions concerning management to the 
‘various local associations. This course of 
action was decided on by the local asso- 
ciation program committee of the pre- 
ceding year. 

In order to have a definite place to file 
all bulletins sent out by your committees 
a handsome and substantial 
binder was forwarded to the 
of every local association 

On March 25, a five-page bulletin 
sent to the president of every local 
ciation, pointing out a simplification in 
the committee structure of the local or- 
ganizations. It suggested that, generally 
speaking, ten standing committees could 
efficiently hand'e the local association’s 
current activities. These ten committees 
were then defined. 

On March 26 a bulletin, together with 
a list of the names and addresses of all 
the secretaries of local associations, was 
sent. The bulletin suggested that the list 
of names of secretaries be added to each 
local association's mailing that 
every association might know what their 
brother organizations were doing and 
possibly derive inspiration and informa 
tion from them. Also, that association 
headquarters should be placed on the 
mailing list in order that special features 
could be written up in the Open Doo 
(the official organ of the association) 


To further enhance the effectiveness of 
your committee’s work, it was recom- 
mended that copies of minutes of all local 
association executive committee meetings, 
as well as those of the regular mectings, 
be sent to association headquarters, care 
of the local association program com- 
mittee. 

On April 1 
secretaries of 
the plans of 


loose-leaf 
secretary 


was 


ASSO- 


list so 


a bulletin was sent to all 
local associations defining 
your committee, asking for 
co-operation with our suggestions and 
emphavrizing some matters of local or- 
ganization which we thought important 

Also, in April, your committee supplied 
every secretary with a copy of A Treatise 
on Trademarks, issued by the trademark 
bureau of the national association. This 
pamph'iet was punched for inclusion in 
the secretary’s binder. This pamphlet 
wus also sent to the president of ,every 
local association. 

On April 26 a bulletin was sent to all 
secretaries suggesting that every local 
association consider the subject of a year- 
book This same bulletin also deplored 
the fact that the interchange of informa- 
tion suggested in the bulletin of March 
°6 had been noticeable by its absence, 

On May 1 a short bulletin explained 
the basis on which delegates and alter- 
nates to the annual convention are com- 
puted. 

The 
tins sent 
the last 
to the 
which 


above is a summary of the bulle- 
out by your committee Within 
month a questionnaire was sent 
secretaries of all local associations 
sought to find out what effect, if 
any, our recommendations had had At 
the writing of this report about 50 per- 
cent of the local associations have replied 
Inasmuch as practically a!'l the large local 
have replied, your commit- 
tee believes that an analysis of the re- 
plies is indicative of the trend of results 

As recommended by your committee, 
the questionnaires were unanimous in 
stating that the presidents gave, at the 
local meetings, resumes of important work 
beine accomplished. 

With the exception of two, every loca 
association reported that there had been 


associations 


] 
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i keener interest at local mee 
heretofore. 

Over 50 percent 
been taken to 
structure 

Only about 15 
list of all 
list, and 
minutes of 
headquarters. 

About 50 percent were 
distributing a year-book 

Although your committee has 
couraged by some very fine , 
appreciation, it regrets that co-operation 
from the loca] associations has not been 
to the degree that was expected It is 


reported hat steps had 


simptify thie ommittee 
placed the 
mailing 

perce sending 


meeting ( national 


percent 
secretaries on 


about 30 
their 


publishing and 
been en- 
letters of 


C. K. Stodder 


Chairman on Local Association 


Programs 


possible that this first 
of operation of your committee is too 
short a time to expect a thorough under- 
standing among the secretaries of local 
associations of the desire of your com- 
mittee to serve and However, 
your committee feel that continuance 
of a local association program committee 
is entirely in the hands of the local 
ciations and if the decision is for a 
tinuance, that this should only so be 
voted with the full realization of the 
contingent responsibi'ity of complete co- 
operation, Your committee is an instru- 
mnent to be used, net to be allowed to 
rust, 


year of a new style 


assist 


does 


Con- 


Simplification 


your committee 
has been in observ- 


The main activity of 
during the past year 
ing the action of the industry in its ad- 
herence to the simplification program and 
in the study of the acceptance of the 
program by the trade and public This 
has seemed particularly advisable during 
the pest six months and the death 
of NRA 

We are pleased to report that the sim- 
plification program now seems to be 
fairy intrenched and entirely satisfac 
tory, and it would, therefore, seem that 
the next year or two wou'd be the time 
for consideration of new proposals, 

The Department of Commerce, with 
the co-operation of your committee, is, 
at the present time, extending their sim 
plification program as it relates to our 
industry to include the new items devel- 
during the existence of NRA, such 
as kalsomine, water paints, and artists’ 


Tariff 


Serious Matter 


Since 


oped 


The most 
our industry durine the 
as tariffs were 
of aericultural 
ing taxes imposed on 
pensatory taxes imposed on 
and oi! seeds 

\ bill ‘to 
justment 
for other 
the house of 
tative Buckler of 


confronting 
past veaur, insofar 
was the effort 
have process 
and com- 
incoming 


coneerned, 
interests to 
inseed oil 
oils 
amend the agricult 
with 
purpose 


ural ad 
respect ind 

was introduced in 
representatives by Re 


Minnesota in the 

Spring of 1935 and referred to the house 
committee on agriculture This bill was 
designated as H. R. 6977 \ duplicate 
designated as H. R. 6976 was introduced 
by Representative Ayres of Montana and 
referred to the committee The 
same measure Was introduced in the sen- 
ate as S. 2341 by Senator Shipstead and 
referred to the senate committee on agri 
culture and forestry. The expressed pur- 
pose of these bills was to levy taxes on 
linseed and competing oils for the benefit 
of flax growers, in the hope of increasing 
acreage. The effect of these bills would 
have been to materially increase the 
price of linséed oil, tung, perilla, and 
hempseed oils 

A strong group of farm 
from the Northwestern 
tained in Washington 
in an effort to secure 
bills and several conferences 
between representatives of the 
and this farm group The 
co-operated with representatives of the 
linoleum industry in opposing the levis 
lation, and the bills were finally defeated 
in the closing days of the Congress, and 
it is believed that there is little chance: 
of reviving them in the coming session 
It is estimated that the saving to the 
industry through the defeat of this legis 
lation amounts to approximately — six 
million dollars annually 

Reciprocal trade agreements were n¢é 
gotiated during the year between the 
United States and the following coun 
tries 

With B 
with Brazil, 
under way on 
Colombia, Costa 


act to flaxseed, 


yresen 


same 


representatives 
States wa main 
for month 
enactment of these 
were held 


association 


several 


association 


gium, effective May 1, and 
Cuba, and Haiti Work is 
negotiations with Canada 


Rica, Finland, Guata 
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Netherlands, Nic 
Sweden, and 
nation 


mala, Honduras, Italy, 
aragua, Salvador, Spain, 
Switzerland A most favored 
agreement with Czechoslovakia has 
concluded pending the negotiations of a 
more detailed agreement. 

As a result of the reciprocal trade 
agreement negotiated by the State De 
partment with the government in | Z. 
the following reductions of duties 
effected in the Brazilian customs lists 

Gums, gum resins, natural resins 
balsams—Turpentine: Bordeaux or 
mon. (Reduction of 2A percent.) 

Paints—Prepared witn oil: Liquid, 
ready for use producing on the painted 
surface an ordinary opaque or not very 
brilliant finish, with a maximum of 2 per 
cent of natural or artificial resin. (Re 
duction of 25 percent.) Prepared with 
a base of varnish or resins, known as 
enamels, liquid, ready for producing 
a brilliant or lustrous finish. (Reduction 
of 16 2-3 percent.) Prepared with a base 
of pyroxylin (nitrocellulose) or acetyl- 
cellulose (acetate of cellulose)—In mass 
or paste, dark or opaque, for undercoat, 
known as “preparation,”’ “surfacer,”’ 
“putty,’’ and the like (Reduction of 25 
percent. ) Liquid: To be applied by ma 
chinery (pisto!s or sprayers), opaque 01 
brilliant, of any color, containing pig- 
ments or mineral lacquers. (Reduction otf 
od. percent.) 

Varnishes 
cellulose (nitro- or 
parent, colored or 
percent. ) 

sills were 
Byrd and Representative 
the revenue act by placing excise taxes 
on paints, varnishes, pigments, colors and 
stains in oils, soybeans, and hemp, rape 
and perilla seed. These taxes would have 
been in addition to any import duty. The 
sland bill was later reintroduced with 
the objectionable features eliminated, and 
it is believed that there is no prospect 
of early consideration at the next 
of Congress 

A brief was filed with 
mission, protesting the 
France of cold water paints 
der form in the same group as 
other products on which a much 
French duty applied. 

A brief was also filed with 
Commission, protesting against 
ering of duties on whiting. 

Schedules of duties imposed on imports 
of paint, varnish and lacquer materials 
by the United Kingdom, France, China 
Japan, Argentina, Norway, Sweden, Den 
mark, Chile, Brazil, Germany and Italy 
were obtained by association headquarters 
from the Department of Commerce, and 
are on file for the information of inter- 
ested members 

Assistance was given the manufactur 
ers of artists materials in filing a briet 
in connection with the proposed recipro- 
cal trade agreement with the Nether 
lands, 


been 


were 


and 
col 


use, 


ethers of 
trans- 


With a base of 


aceto-cellulose), 
not (Reduction 


introduced by Senator 
Bland to amend 


also 


session 
the Tariff Com 
classification by 
in dry pow 
certain 
higher 


Tariff 
low 


the 
the 


down on 
Busi- 
busi- 


We come 
to “Unfinished 
any unfinished 


President Trigg: 
our program now 
ness.” Is there 
ness? 

Secretary Elton: 
isched business. 

President Trigg: 
“New Business.” Is 
business? 

Secretary 
business. 

President Trigg: Have you 
men anything to bring up for the 
of the , 

Well 
SeSS1LON 


There is no unfin 


item is 
any new 


The next 
there 
There new 


Elton: is no 
gentle- 
good 
cause: 
gentlemen, 
and 
again 
your coming 
which you 

occasion sO 


worth while. 


An effort 
through this convention 
and figures, and information 
basically important to the industry 
Now that NRA is out of the picture 
there is an added responsibility on us 
as an organization, all of us, to carry 
on the principles set forth in it and 
by co-operative action, by mutual un 
derstanding and will, to continue 
to make effective business prac- 
which we which ure 
fundamentally sound and in the in 
our business. We want to 
practices effective and we 
want them to continue to be effective 
ind new ethies and practices adopted 
and made effective from time to time 
as there may be occasion, not only be 


that completes this 
completes the convention 
repeat our appreciation ol 
here and of the interest 
have taken in making this 
interesting and, I trust 


made lo present 
certain Tacts 
that is 


has been 


szood 

those 
tices believe in, 
terests of 


have those 


banquet of 
paint, varnish, and 
held in the May- 
of October 31 
the 


The annual 
the organized 
lacquer industry was 
flower hotel the evening 
Ernest T. Trigg, president ot 
sociation, was toastmaster, 

A unique feature was the special 
gathering of some twenty-five forme 
presidents of the national organiza- 
tions through which the National Paint 
Varnish and Lacquer Association had 
evolved, These former chief executives 
were seated together, and they were 
given special recognition in compli- 
ment to their services, 


forty-elgit 


Reminiscences of a Former 
President 


the ve that have 


A message trom irs 
was spoken by Charles 
the Pittsburgh Plate 
who was president of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso 
1929. Mr. C spoke as 


passed 
par, of Glass 
Company, 
National 
ciation in 
follows: 
At the 
will say a 
presidents 


ispar 


of President Trigg 
behalf of our e 


request 
few words in 


Forty-eighth Annual Banquet 


At first this 
complimentary ges 


profits 
success ol but 
will contribute to a het- 
ter feeling on our own part toward one 
another. It will increase our respect 
another; it will help us 100k 
the other fellow in the eye with a reali- 
zation that we are playing the game 
the way we ought to and with a knowl- 
that he, trying to do the 
thing. 


cause it will contribute to the 


and the 


Iso because it 


our business, 


Tor one 


edge too, 18 
Sa Ine 

I am not expecting a millennium. 
We don’t expect that as a result of all 
of the ideals which have been pre- 
sented in the last two or three days 
they are going to immediately be put 
into effect in every single instance. We 
wish they might be. But we do hope, 
and we feel reasonably sure, that out 
of the discussions and the little dramas 
and other things we have put before 
you a certain amount of seed will be 
planted that will sprout here and there, 
and there will be a gradual uplift and 
improvement where that might be 
necessary on the part of all of us who 
and the balance of the indus- 
well, because all of this stuff 
given just as wide publicity as 
and we Will be studied 
that are ahead of us, and 
thank for your interest 
attention during this conven- 
and more particularly 
support during the year. 
have occasion fre- 
to call upon different men here 
there and the other place, when 
things come up on which we need ad- 
vice or help or co-operation, when we 
need somebody to do a job, and I just 
cuuldn’t ask for more prompt and gen- 
response and whole-hearted co- 
getting the job done than 
you fellows have given to us all 
through the year, and | just honestly 
and sincerely thank you for it and 
Want you to know that it is deeply ap- 
preciated in every way 


ire here 
try as 
will be 
possible 
in the weeks 
I not only 
and you) 
tion, but 
for your 

A president, 1 
quently 
and 


lope 
Vou 


tine 


erous 


operation in 


Appreciation of Services 


A. E. Daum: During the convention 
period here, during the reports and the 
introduction of our officers and direc- 
tors, [ heard quite a number of remarks 
in regard to the efficiency of our staff 
ind the loyalty and work of our elected 
official board, and I feel as though 
this convention would not be complete 
if the expression of the members at 
large were not registered in a vote of 
thanks to you, to the official family, 
and our staff. We appreciate the work 
they have done, and I, as one, realize 
the extent of the many duties that they 
have performed, and it gives me ex- 
treme pleasure to register the vote of 
our members as a vote of thanks and 
appreciation to you and the staff and 
your official family. 


(The motion was 
President Trigg: M1 
meant to include it 
will be in the record, would 
adding “and to the committees 

Mr, Daum: I will be delighted. 

President Trigg: That is really a 
part of the official family, and | know 
you meant to include it 

(The motion was voted 
unanimously e¢arried.) 

President Trigg: Mr. Chapin 
to offer a second resolution, an ex 
pression of appreciation to the 
who have here and also to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and to Warnet 
Brothers for the contribution to our 
entertainment last night, and to Paul 
Wood and the Golden Gate club tor the 
cigars that they so generously donated 

Mv. Daum: | second the motion, 

(The motion was voted upon 
unanimously carried.) 

President Trigg: The forty-eighth 
annual convention of the organized in- 
dustry and the second annual conven- 
tion of the National Paint Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Inc., is now 
officially adjourned. Thank 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12:15 
November 1.) 


seconded,) 
Daum, I 
but so 


vou 


know 
that it 
mind 


Vou 


Ipon and 


wants 


speakers 


been 


und 


you 


p In 


k me as a 
ture but on 
decided it rather em- 
ex-president to pay 
veritably to 
thought I 


reque 
econd 
thought I 
barrassing for an 
tribute to our ex-presidents 
oursel ve but after further 
reached the conclusion that, in view ot 
an unwritten law we have in our Amal- 
gaumated Association of Ex-Vresidents, to 
only speak kindly for any ex-president, I 
accepted the assignment 

I will liken eur ex-presidents to the 
“Old Guard” who may die but never 
surrender 

They may see 
the bridge over the 

A Paul Revere rides through the 

Across the waste of waters we 
hear Paul Jones's echo ‘We have 
yet begun to fight.” 

And Commander 
pulsive youth of 
immortal message: 
enemy and they are curs.” 

We often hear Admiral Dewey give the 
command “When you are ready, Gridley 
fire!" 

Joffre 


standing on 
hand 
night 
may 
not 


Horatius 
Tiber, sword in 


that rash, im- 
SiN with his 
met the 


Perry 
twenty 
“We 


have 


“They shall not pass! 

And Pershing at Lafayette’s 
“Lafayette, we are here.” 

Thus speaketh the “Old Guard 
President ‘‘Ernest, we are here 

We have witnessed the early strug 
of our association. We have witne 
and participated in its many triumphs 
grow from a mere handful to 
splendid roste) 


tomb 


have seen it 
the present 













































We are modest but proud—every one 
of us—in the part we played in building 
such an enduring foundation—forty- 
eight years old; no longer a child We 
have planned well and we have builded 
well. 

Our concern now is that the work so 
well begun be carried on. We desire and 
it is our fond hope that the younger men 
be mobilized for the same unselfish service 
we rendered tnis association and our in- 
dustry, that the association may grow 
bigger and better. 

Speaking for the ex-presidents, I ven- 
ture to say that we feel there is much 
that is tangible and more that is in- 
tangible that our service has contributed 


and nothing contributes quite as much as 


service. 


It’s a sad commentary to hear a mem 
ber say, “Let someone else do it,” when 
called upon to serve in any capacity that 
will contribute to the welfare of many 


served 


In that man’s industry others have 
for him Now it’s his turn to serve 

We, as ex-presidents, are proud of the 
honor conferred upon us in the years that 





Charles J. Caspar 


have passed We appreciate the co 
fidence you placed in us in the days gone 
bs We did not fail, as this fortyv-eighth 
convention clearly demonstrates, and as 
we walk down “Memory Lane” we can 
proudly point to the contribution made 
by our predecessors and our successors 
each and every one 

We glory in the progress our industry 
has made and is making We congratu 
late you in the correction of many evil 
und in the many benefits that have come 
to you through and by the association 
endeavors 


Strength in Co-operative Spirit 


An 
flnancia 
1 personnel ; 
be strong it 

The 
any 
willing 


Is an 


issociation may he 
| position; it may be 
but to serve we 
t co-operative spir 


strong n 
strong ! 
} 


strength of thi on 
depend 
member 

younger 


real 


or 


fLenullie 
fanization 
ness of its to ‘ 


ippeal to the men oO serve 


ex dents 
rejoice in present, and have 
confidence in the future 
source s no in our financial re 
serve or in ir surplu but in the breed 
and kind of men that up this great 
industry 


No greater pride do we hold t 
we are in the public service 
the nation’s wealth in 
of its property 

\s we, the ex-pres 
setting of the 
ex-presidents that 

long rest, we ask 
what we done 
our friends, ye after 
of deep and enduring 
within the fold ot 


assoc 


pre glory in the past 


es re 





make 


lan 
protec 


sery 





the pre 


idents, begin 
to follow those ot 
have left us for 
no other reward 
than to meet you 
vear, as the result 
friendships 
the protectin Ww us 


to see 
the 
our 
their 
tor 


sun, 


nave 
al 


created 





lation 
and 


frienasnips 
the vears 


2row richer 
roll on. The wealth 
friendships are priceless The 
hakes of this week, the eheerfu 
growing warmer and stronger 
every year, make it all well worth while 
ind so I this our reward; and 
proclain “The Old Guard May Die 
but It Never Surrenders.” What doe 
it mean to be an ex-president our 
ciation? It Means that we have si 
the industry and that means 6o 1 
us It that we have given ly 
of time and money that this industry 
! have its house in order. It means 
that we each and every one of us—has 
brought veral “Doubt 
Thomases” the fold It 
we evangelistic 
into the citadels of the mighty and 
lowly, into the camps of both the friendly 
and unfriendly, preaching the doctrines 
of the Golden Rule “Do unto other 
u you would have others do unto vou 

Our reward has come to us most gen 
first, in your manifestations of 
and appreciation; second, in 
have served and helped third 
important to us now In the 
we have made 


and 


richer as 
of t 


hand 


hese 





eetings 


Say 


rvead 


iuch o 
means fu 


} 
Soa 


some or Se ne 
that 


our 


mean 


have in Way one 


erously 
confidence 
that we 
but most 
friendships 
interest 
bated. It 


Our helpfulness 
means more to us 
possibly can to you; and, as we 
ly wend our way homeward, 
another milestone in this service, we will 
thank God we are of you and with you 

We thank you, Mr. President, for this 
tribute you have thi kindly and gen- 
erously paid us 


remain 
than it 
separate 


registering 


una 


Is so 


this splendid 
You may be sure 
be with you all a ! 
join you a year hence 
to come. 


Thank 


gathering 
Wwe are very happy to 
n, and we hope to 
and many 


we Say 








years 


you. 
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Tribute to President Trigg 


At the conclusion of his salutation 
from the former presidents of the in 
dustry’s national organization, Mr 
Caspar said that Rudolph Neuberger 
had an announcement to make He in 
troduced Mr. Neuberger, who said that, 
to commemorate the close of the sec 
ond year of Mr. Trigg’s presidency 
his friends in the association had com 
missioned Edwin Burrage Child, noted 


portrait painter, to paint a likeness of 
Mr. Trigg, which would presented 
to the association for hanging in na- 
tional headquarters in the Gregg Me 
morial building, Washington, Address- 
ing Mr. Trigg, Mr. Neuberger said:- 


Some of friends, Mr. Trigg 
assigned a pleasant task to me—they 
have asked me to say a few words to 
mark the conclusion of your year 
president of this association 
But tonight we are celebrating much 
more than two years in the presidency 
We are, in fact, commemorating your 
forty-second year as a member of this in 
dustry. Forty-two years May not sound 
long if you say it fast, but much can and 
much has happened in that time. During 
those forty-two years this land of ours 
has gone through the depressions of 
189 1907, 1921, and now 1929, and each 
time you have seen the country and the 
industry rebound and go on their way to 
even greater heights 


be 





your have 


second 


as 





’ 


In those years nine 
men have occupied the White House; na 


tional and industrial policies have been 
shaped, changed, discarded, and resur- 
rected; the World War has been fought; 


the map of Europe has been made over. 
In those years the automobile, the movies, 
radio, and contract bridge have come into 





our national life, and even that noble ex- 
periment, prohibition, was tried and re- 
pealed Yes, forty-two years is a long 
time 

But there are some things even forty- 
two years cannot change some things 
that remain constant, even in a shifting 
world. Those principles and those stand- 
ards which you, Mr. Trigg, nailed to 
your masthead when you embarked upon 
the seas of business are as true, and as 


abiding now as they were then. You have 
not allowed time nor expediency to warp 


your ideals, and your life and work in 
the industry and in this association are 
proof of the verity of that proposition 
that he gains most who devotes himself 


to working with and co-operating with hi: 


neighbor 


When the plans for this evening were 
first formulated, your friends in the in- 
dustry—-and their number is legion 





President's Membership Trophy 





thought it particularly appropriate at 
this time they would present you with 
ome remembrance of this happy occastiol 
And yet this immediately created a deli 
vate problem, for they knew that nothing 
tangible which they could bring would be 
icceptable And yet they wanted some 

thing which would keep the memory ot 
this evening fresh in the years that are 
to come They realized full well that thes 
would please you st by doing som ! 

for the industry and for this association 
for which you have worked so hard, and 
so it was decided to ask Edwin Burrace 
Child to paint your portrait so that it 
might be hung in the Greg Memorial 
building of the association to serve ; an 
inspiration to future generation Your 
friends recognized that only by thus on 
oring themselves would they truly honor 
you 

Every religious ritual has its outstand 

ing passages, but to me the epitome of 
beauty is found in those time-honored 





make 
as 
the 
the 
Countenance 


soul-inspiring words which 
Benediction. These words, 
know, Mr. Trigg, are:—‘‘May 

bless you and keep you; may 

let the light of His shine 
upon you; may the Lord lift up His 
Countenance to you and give you peace.” 
And it is with these words and the 
added hope that there may be accorded 
to you and to your family, health, hap- 
piness, and continued good fortune that 
I now, in the name of all your friends 
in this industry, present to you this let- 
ter, commissioning a great artist to paint 
the portrait of that great American, that 
leader in industry—Ernest T. Trigg. 


up 
you 
Lord 
Lord 


and 
the 


Awards Presented 


When he had recovered from the 
surprising manifestation of the esteem 
of his friends. Mr. Trigg proceeded with 


the duties of his office. He presented 
the association's certificate of merit to 
William J. Pitt, vice-chairman of the 





Pitt 


Legislation 


William J. 


Vice-Chairman on 


in rec 
“service 


national legislative committee, 
ognition of the rendering of a 
of inestimable value to the industry, 
the benefits of which accrue to all 
branches of the industry, those who 
are not members of this association, as 
well as to its membership.” 


The president's cup, awarded an- 
nually to the local association making 
the best showing (percentage gain) in 


increased membership, was presented 
to the Paint and Oil Club of New Eng- 


land It was received by Renshaw 
Smith, ji New England member of 
the national membership committee 
and a former president of the New 


England association 


Honorable mention for membership 
gain was given the New York Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, rep- 


resented by David H. Litter, New York 
member of the membership committee. 


‘Lowdown on the Highlights’ 


The proceedings of the preceding 
davs’ session of the convention were 
reviewed by William Zinsser in the 


following contribution to the gaiety ot 


the ision 

Hello! 
ers, Liaecque 
Hello Ladies 
proud, pompous 

When, three weeks ago, 
Ment committee asked 
thi banquet was I flattered! 
nition of my serious talks on 
conventions wus at last 
to on 
business co-opera 


were now t aro 


ladies 


oce 
Painters Enameler Varnish 
rers, and you Sunday Guys! 
: Hello you Presidents 
and powerful! 

entertal 


speak at 


youl 
mie to 
Recog 
business al 
mine 


previous 
‘ sale 


Those telling cal's arms 
manship, honesty in 
tion, and what not 
this vast throns and 


were enlisted in the cause 
My 


because 
tertaininent 


sé 
even the 


to be ; 


dream was immediately shattered 
Harold said that the en- 
committe Wi economizine 
this year really humorous 
and would | get up and make a 
myself for as many minutes a I 
as T did small gathering in At 
lantic City years 
Well to your 
going ride 

| had a choice of funny 
choose For instance 
enforcement work under 
integrity of compet 
understanding of the 
overhead be 
funniest sub 
innual con 
and which 


Rowe 


speaker 
¢ 


fool o 
liked 


before a 





ago 


hats, 2 


several 
hang on 
for a 
wide 
from 
the law 
the NRA; the moral 
tors the universal 
eost of doing business or 
damned! But, | the 
ject of all for tonight mri 
venti why is it iow is it 


irls we 
ubject 


the uk 


cess of 


chose 





See how the whee! are 
all of u onight i 
because I never had any 
First, the s'ogan 
Americans wont 
thout a th Many 
this year like “Don 
“Perfect Paint 
Washington to see 
Girls, and Giggles 


started to get here 
oueht to know 
thing to do wit it 
has to be found 
anything w 
were considered 
Bellvache Co-operate 
Peels.” “Come to 

vour Finish.” “Golf 

Save your Carefare and You Don't Save 
at A,” But finally, Ernest Trigg here 
lived so long in Washington that he got 
that alphabet bug and instead of AAA o1 
bE he ccc, “Constant Co-opera 
tion Conquers.’ Can believe it 
What it conquers, who is co-operating 


because 


do slog: 


Se ‘ 
chose 


vou 
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it does not say. But it worked. Look at 
this crowd! 

The next step in getting a convention 
started is to get twelve good men and 
true, and then their unfortunate spouses 
to serve as an entertainment committee, 
because without entertainment who wants 
to come to a convention to learn any- 
thing? There must be golf, card parties, 
county fairs, private nights, gambling 


hells, etc., to get paint men to foregather 
Of course, there are a lot of other good 
men who have been asked to go to a 
great deal of trouble preparing interesting 
work that delegates should want to know, 


and a tremendous amount of work has 
been done by many others, during the 
year, on scientific work, compilation of 


encouraging statistics, and freight rates, 
all of which deserve the attention of the 
delegates, if for no other reason than 
to show their appreciation to those who 
have been slaving for them. 

But I’d better look out—I am getting 
serious, and I am supposed to be silly. 
But isn’t this a good time, right here and 


now, to give a hand to Trigg and all 
those of his men, and all those all 
through the land, like Wallace Bennett, 
Frank Bownes, Sulzberger, Roh, East- 
wood, Esposito, Elwang, and those who 


have made these reports and studies, and 


tell them that we will surely read them 
this year, and next year we will make 
the business sessions crowded, instead of 
ducking out after roll-call? And how 
about another hand right here and now 
for our entertainment committee and its 


competent chairman and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Davis? 


The Third Necessity 


Then what is the next step? A good 
hotel, as soundproof as possible, with an 


inexhaustible supply of ice and mineral 
water; one that will contain, entertain, 
and restrain all of us. And the Mayflower 
has never failed. Some of us may like 
sleep; there may be guests who are not 
painters; but no one minds good-fellow- 
ship (that is, up to 2 a.m.) and we all 


have our fill of enjoyment. Last night in 





the corrider, I met a convivial conven- 
tionite, who said 

“IT had twelve bottles of whiskey in 
my cellar, and my wife made me empty 
each and every bottle down the sink, so 
I proceeded to do as she desired and with- 
drew the cork from the first bottle and 
poured the contents down the sink, with 
the exception of one glass, which I 
drank. Then I withdrew the cork from 
the second bottle and did likewise with 
the exception of one glass, which I drank. 
I extracted the cork from the third bot- 
tle and emptied the good old booze down 
the sink, except one glass, which I de- 
voured. I pulled the cork from the 
fourth sink and poured the bottle down 
the glass, which I drank. I pulled the 








William Zinsser 
Gave ‘Lowdown’ on ‘Highlights’ 


the next and 
Then | threw 
pulled the 
and poured 
pul’ed the 
and poured 
drank the 
with the 
drank the 


cork of 
sink out of it 
down the cork I 
out of the cork 
the bottle down my neck I 
next cork from my throat 
the sink down the bottle and 
cork Then I corked the sink 
glass, bottled the drink and 
pour 

“Well, I 
steadied the 
counted 
four, so 1 counted them 
came around again and I 
four and as the house ‘ 
again I uunted them and 
them counted except One 
om which I drink I proceeded 
wash the bottles out, but I couldn't 
the rush in the bottles, so I 
hem inside and washed and 
nd and went upstairs 
tell my wife, and have got the 
ttle nice in the world.’ 

Now before I review exactly what was 
and draw on my imagination for 
of things that should have been 
some that were not done and some 
could have done better myself—I 
you should have a report first on 
most important of the con- 
the ladies’ luncheon and bridge, 
ladies’ musicale and tea, but for 
ison | was not there! 


from the 


one 
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the rest 


next sink 
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hand and 
were twenty 
1in when they 
md seventy- 
amie around 
finally J] 
house 


all 
with 
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house 
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one 





api 


got 
and 

to 
get 
turned 
wished 
to 
wifest 


1 
all 
rlass 


ide 
out 


them 


ved 





done 
ome the 
done 
that I 
thought 
the two 
vention, 
and the 
ome re 

Now 


business 





events 


resume of our two days 
President Trigg, at the 
thanked everybody for 


for a brief 
meting 
opening 


session, 





their interest in the attendance shown, I 
personally counted 50 men in the room, 
350 in the hall, and 450 still in bed 

After that we had some typically warm 
words from the English delegate but I am 
orry to have to report that the Italian 
delegate was unavoidably detained 

resident Anderson of the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, told 
\ tbout the convention that they had had 
i day or so previous but he said that he 
would not read us any of the technical 
vapers that their group had delivered. 
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During the banquet and intermingled 
the subsequent features the iis- 


selling prices your competitors 


This was indeed fortunate because it the peopie were all buy radios 
] s and the technical clubs, again. He said the it is more than useless to point out to 
none of the bosses woul have understood neglecting the repair and p ting most important subject this discussed Was tl 
any of them anyhow. houses. This gentleman t } whether wetting agents were effective and nargins are nonexistent, and that they 
the a prize of $100 was given or the best have not turned cut a new idea Tor jifteen 
Charley Roh. Charley has been our treas- for new homes they hi ‘ = 
. ‘ istallments all wet. I think that that prize is just ested in your beastly, sordid business. 
are in perfect shape but after all this time over twenty-five years scientists, and you cannot hurry 
they are rather antiquated an 1 chinawood oils were discussed It's too scientists. It was precisely to avoid be- 
that paint won't last that ) this sort of business non- 
member he himself admitted that he could we wouldn’t sell any. This gives me he subject in the detail it so richly de- ense that they became research workers. 
idea, however, and shall as all my erves. [he discussion then turned to If you are going to nave a research de- 
He did tell us, however, that our budget suppliers to allow n t 1 t ety mineral spirits—-for instance, animal part nt at all, go the whole hog and 
Was balanced and I hope that the White installment plan as th vi ' spirits After watching the a ot enter jnto the spirit of the thing. Build a 
that - t for ¢ 1 our members at the County Fair last laboratory and put a lot of bottles and 
are jealous about balancing budgets, but the last paymen f \ . ’ : 
they hate to see anybody so antiquate@ ns Brat 1 ' ‘ eft on all a down. ae ee trom the universities, with honor degrees 
be : . 1en a great deal of time was given to in chemistry, who you will find are quite 
‘he treasurer then explained the differ na tries ; ; yin th rde! 
cps pages a ; i uisance any Way If we didn’t get any them loose in the laboratory and leave 
in number because it represents better than any yea i b } l _do but play them. For a few days they will probably 
those concerns that have been in the red country ever had 8 1402 1] ' golf, then life would be much sweeter, al- wander restlessly around 
} t ‘ nvughn more protane, the doors and howling. But after a while 
most numerous Classification beciuse { i 1 rogress and riitte i 
represents those concerns that came out vear wasn’t the boot year ‘ usly to the paint production clubs in this -lass tubing, and be perfectly happy filter- 
even at the end of the year after firing awrul better about j ndustry. Can you think of many, or any » things. Then you will be able to show 
everybody but the office boy. Class C is 5 — 2 other trade association, where the 
our smallest membership—it contain — — ; fe isa cal men employed by private industries ible to do. Visitors and stockholders 
those who made between $50 and $ : c ’ Gas ie vet together all over the country to do ire mpressed by the ght of so much 
. t “a ill confu ed al } 7 Reet effective research for the co-operative ence } 
committee, Mr. Howard the « irman w ee : 2 : - Furope f eted hydrogen. 
rather tired. The committee had been up aed, Sanit ae ao pain amie a falne hing finer. Try not 
all night wondering whether paragraph 52 automoniles, Carper t ' , Then we had a talk by another govern partinent with petty matters. It is a 
section 7, article I should have ‘“‘Whereus”’ teeth was nae ea = at S t thi ; 
was also Sak that we shoule no throw A / 
bs t Ve aaa an : Seas. hi iy Hain? Stores and startling things. For instance problem arises, for the sales manager to 
The nominating committee then pr out ter ie tito! aaah ee ro ; poe if you wanted to sell any particular in say, “Well why shouldn't we get the re- 
sented their ticket for the coming year. b Saale Sia the j aatd this Ww “y dustry, the first thing to do is to see if 
; Pasa "AY there is any such industry. The next step are they here for?’ Now, this not only 
Trive ws: no te Thev e! : . 
Trigg was renominated rhey eem 10 ue e aeanve CH ; tter lines wit! ) , 1 
t ag ae eer : lesmanship 1 inking of selling is located because you he meaning of research, it is liable to 
ing 20 hours a day, he hud done a pretty a dy a : Roe ee nes might not have thought of that. If you cause difficulties. With problems of this 
uv eure - wane = find the industry is closed down, he 
of Mr. Bennett was so flattering because a : : : before the following Winter, and then 
he ; ‘ . ! . S897%% hours have been given to our cause ‘re wee . " : i : : . P 
the chairman said that the committee had Se ead anh : ae an we said, “If you are on the Pacifie coast and we consider the research department will 
decided that the present encumbrance oe rat hi : aera cngee Saint oiie your market is in Maine, he didn’t think have to set to work and 
“otte » é » been give i Ni ’ MS ; : 
retained, rotten ones nave been given at |] ee tubing and filter Heaven knows 
throughout the winter Advertising | in 1 New Englanders. It’s all good tuff what before it can begin, it is clear that 
NRA, HOLC, FHA, &c., &c. Broadway Brevities, Variety, es roe - eae = eee fea : Aig 7 + : 
Se agazine see ate gs had 2 : _ sh ; : 
Scout Magazine, and seed catalo eas the buggy and the whip trade. The gov- next Winter is very like trying to build 
NRA. I thought the old bird was dead, > : F : Rome ina day. 
but Major Berry after a very graphic a “ r Z a a Ce _ Bide ner see dying industry, After pondering on this It is far better, if one needs a quick 
placed end on en ley would Nave ill afternoon, I'll be darned if I don't answer to some technical problem, to get 
bird's going to be saved. He described “4 
the NRA as a floor on which to build but Finally, we were shown some govern tion was to find a market where there is Gish, the foreman, who has not the dis- 
ment motion pictures on how easy it ts to no competition. Now you tell me one. And advantages of a scientific education. Give 
or f-l-a-w. He said that the NRA pro } r > t 
vided a meeting place and it introduced the chimneys and the roof; then you take mence he displayed, he said that before term problems and leave the results to 
off the second floor; then you pull the first vou bring out a new article you must your heirs. 
competitor, John Brown. Did you ever , 
know that it was only under the NRA ve the — left, you a out the old We then had a report by various chair- . 
that Charlie Caspar met Ernest Trigg 1eating plant; put in an oil burner, put in a mc . acti on 5 f es 
air-conditioning; and from that point on a 7 oth : a pea con aoe > ar — 0 1Z 
Cheesman? When it comes to good fellow : é aan a : ‘ ee : 
ship, to trade problems, to co-operation to think was a_ comfortable home with progress 
some family traditions around it. I think ‘ , day afternoon, November 1, on three 
Association has done a better job of intro- 1 if : ; and was the first of its kind, 
ing . > —_ vas a . . ! ney ¢ dernizé rou c é " . ’ . oti 3 ; 4 
ducing us to one another, getting us t are } oA inten aggre gall nome ge Fi Finally, no summary of the industry’s in connection with the annual conven- 
itn caer aeate te ean ston, alt ts = ee =e “doings” would be complete without a sew tion since 1931. Harold Rowe of the 
é « e é s fears to come la a 1e 
rover antal avencies c ine ‘ ver with the proceeds. So much for yesterday, : ; ; . 
governmental agencies combined can ever Dp , ' that side of the paint business from that Gardner made the arrangements, 
: ; : s Harry Gardner, who can do 
also said that he had sent out 5,000 letters tet as ae tricks with Brazilian nuts and tung oil the tournament at the 
telling business men to come to Washing- oday the industrial sales conference Speaking of slogans his slogan for the Congressional Country Club were J, V. 
earriers are finished carrying the replies hard working Mr. Kennedy From his re . aw ee ; 5 
marks | could see that life with the paint eg enanetey as on gross: F Jensen, low net of 86. In 
1 : abs ly cesar é > 4 etolear i ‘ ‘ 
House, we will be ready for the letters trade is a football but particular care is tis ROE absolutely necesary to have &@ the kickers handicap, C. A. Campbell 
’ research department tt least, not one of 
é £ , > , sai y 74 i. ake Oo f ‘ : i ; « i sal ore € « SSL, . ‘ oS a” ? ey rere jie 
that all you men write saying you will be taken to define what an industrial ile your own. In fact, probably the most and S. FE. Booker were tied. 
! e Manor Golf Club, R. M. Neu- 
leap year. th Iano1 rolf ,R. I 
We then had a report on the HOL‘* and ies For instance, you must he ready to : va , . a ‘ : 
f send your chemist for a month to the tle rents ag worsted > a ee field, second, for low net. M. A, Rosen 
get my alphabet all mixed up—what he plant of a cus SA FON COPE WIne OL YORE PECs gi won the kickers handicap. 
Ce ‘ 2 . >» N kx ws é ‘ want T o must 
tween the HOLC, the FAC, the a a we = s et . am im aon a . mae Harry do your work with his department 
« cTose- - if « it im t , ‘ ; ‘ Aine «< mt Sn 4 . . re : “ . m . ms" 
eyed. Mr. Fahey talked, and talked, and of the finishing devartment for a few Which your competitors are paying for. with 
talked. If he had had a few hours more J weeks and after that, your sales depart : long-term semblage was entertained with scle« 
i affair, and in some types of business the tions by the Keystone Quartet, p 
the army, the navy and the Department the goods on which vour finish was ap long term may only come after tie busi through the courtesv of the Pennsvl- 
of Justice. He certainly left out nothing plied, was shipped, to sell the finished 
mer All of hand, if there seems some likelihood that ' ae + na At 1: , idl 
Loan at Last.” He also said that the expenses come out of the generous and your business will go on and become an one SOS: eae eee mae aes vo 
vv} ] allow old, established concern, money Bert Granoff, 
interest and from the stories I’ve heard you to make by upholding the price v ‘ : : Audrey Sieber as mistress of 
at the convention, I'd say that common vou. Then we were particularly cautioned vestment. Nay, more than that, it will ceremonies, 
Then we had another member of the pile and stop bombarding the struggling ment, since (a) it costs a lot, (b) it never \\ : oe “a a ; 
alphabet talk to us about the Feder: rear-gQuard with mustard ea vineh Mr pays a dividend, (c) if vou get tired of it, ‘ day evening atin County Carni 


Then we heard from Mr. Anderson ot In dealing with a research department, 
would have been useless if he had because mobiles, and other lux 
them that sales are jialling, that profit 
We then had the treasurer’s report from England they allow sritisher : 
bee 1 answer, isverybody knows agents are years. Lou cannot expect tem to be inter- 
urer for about ninety years. The books by the thousands in w c 
dn’t k “a Waste of money. Then oiticica and They are 
i only ple lived that long and now . ui 
Charley understands them. You will re- t oily” tonight, however, for me to go into ing worried by 
not account for the 8 cents in his report. 
House was not listening in, not that they an extra 5 percent F yr ci ; 
ni é night I should say animal spirits won benches in it. Then collect a few people 
to believe in this theory. 1 eat very ( f Vich lon ag 2 : - or 
nuisance orders. I think orders are all cheap during the depression. Then turn 
ent types of membership. Class A 1s the ind conclusive g~ tha 15 : 
vreatest oe pone 7 thi we would have nothing to 
t seratching at 
for the past year Class B is the iiext or two of these chart adn't W ) 
t { t However, I want to pay tribute seri- they will settle down and start bending 
. techni- ) to visitors, which is a nice thing to 
S100 net Wi 1 ‘ ; . } ‘ 
We then had a meeting of the by-law - d ; ] ciel and the mell of uch sul- 
rine weren woe eeee ; ; : benefit of an entire industry. I know of phur 
to interrupt the research de- 
1] ills? It , 
man on marketing. He told us many common mistake when some. technical 
substituted for ‘“‘whomsoever.” 
y } . 
t seurch people in on this? After all, what 
You'll all be surprised to hear that Mr ; : 
t creative ale Now | resent 4 : 7 . 
. to find out where the industry vou are shows an entire lack of understanding of 
think that all things considered, by wor ; 
fair job. I do not think the renomination T" : : ie “at wentiation eau kind an answer is usually required quickly, 
en we were #8! , ; ee tioned against trying to sell it. Or, he Say 
+s bend special 
auc Vou hud better try to compete with glass 
the (irl j ' oH ite . ; } oe : 5 
e cautioned also against selling to demand an answer to a question before 
We then had some remarks on _ the : : 
stretched out into thousands of lines. 19  Crnment man thought that this was a 
description, hasn’t convinced me that the wat aa.) cam. oF ‘ovine tv ! € 
sUSt AS 10NG aS wie CEepret ‘ think he is right. His final recommenda- a roughly approximate one from old Joe 
I didn’t know whether spelled it 1 7 Oo 
modernize your home. First, you take eff in conclusion, with the tremendous vehe- the research department only big, long- 
Jobn Smith in one industry to his fellow- ‘ 
floor to the ground; and then when you know what vou are bringing it out for 
and that Charley Roh first met Frank : r ; 
up you start to modernize what you use oa eo oa 4 Nort 7 ? 
in each case the ommittee reported The golf tournament was held Fri- 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lacque) . : : oa 
you would make more progress with less Researching Against ‘cime courses 
like one another in all these ptst years I : 
damn thing down and put up a new house rc . r 
words about research. We all know about entertainment committee and Dr. H. A. 
‘ . ~w 0 rears Major terr ° . ’ ‘ 
do in the next 100 years. Major erry Industrial ‘Service magician, nt ; 
Winners in 
alk i rer 3s as é ‘tter- vas opened ut r the leadership of the m : - ae roe 2 Bs ape 
ton to talk it over. As soon as the letter wal ae de cs ee paint industry for 1936 is “‘Nuts to the Hastings, jr., with a score of 85 for Jow 
from the ministers back to the White 
x . : é rer 2N > f ually was. This type of sale is one thi , 
glad to come and talk over the NRA next oe es : a a Pe ae eal — etlicient and economical type of research At 
Ss wre ‘ > } i> « re » . 7 
J 2 department is to have an employee whom mann won first prize, and H. A. Wake- 
you'll have to forgive my confusion if I 
tomer to see if he really petitor. If that cannot be arranged, Jet 
RSVP, the COD and SOS, I am t 
Remember that researcn is a 
know he would like to have mentioned ment must go all over the country where Q esent 
! ss as 4 , > i ) >» 6) i ° : 
. ness ha ome to an end n the the vania Railroad, and several stars from 
else. His theme song seemed to be “A product for your custo 
common interest seemed to be the greatest hig spent on Miss Bernice Claire and 
with technical research May be a very real in with Miss 
as " o Paw ot to forget ‘ 5 ) Ie Wor robably be an absolutely typical invest- we 
was the right word for it. not to forg the Ethiopian in t ‘ | pro I rhe conventioners were ntertained 
Housing Administration. He told us that Wennedy called “‘Recip [tusin ' you cannot sell it 


ili he ballroom of the hotel 


N. P. V. & L. A. Wholesale Division Organizes 


Hansen Glass & Paint Company, Sioux observe the trade practice 


Organizttion of the new wholesale report of its nominating Committee, the 
division of the National Paint, Varnish wholesale division elected the follow- each 
and Lacque) Association was com ing to constitute its executive com Two-year term 
pleted in a meeting held October 29, in mittee: Sanders Brothers Company, Richmond 
the forenoon, The wholesale division One-year term.--George J. Michel. of \ Kr Winstel, of the Saeger-Winste 
succeeds the National Wholesale Paint ‘ A. Michel & Co., Pittsburgh; H. J Company, Cincinnati; H. W, Constant, of 
Association through amalgamation of Voodlock, of the Schroeder Paint & Glass the United Sash & Door Company, Wich-  Woleenen tare le practice agreements 
the latter with the National Paint Company, Detroit; In, C, Currier, of the nas Kans uch & pond seahehiy eunla mane lit- 
Varnish and Lacquer Association. Three-year term,—Harry ... Held, of tle or no interest in the subject of such 
The meeting was opened by Ernst T ey Sie ones —. noes: izsreemMents Tor the paint trade 
Trigg, president of the parent organi Company, Chicago; A. A. Elvgren, of the \nother thought is the problem of sales 
zation, who presided during the early Elvgren Paint Supply Company, St. Paul br: h ure of such a questionable HSture 
part of the proceedings. Wallace F., The executive committee of the oon ante oe os 6 wee ae 
Bennett, vice-president of the associa- division elected the following as its 1s cain wapnntade ah = i male 6 % rhe “ 
tion, and T. A. Flynn, of the Butler- iflicers Chairman, Harry W. Con d i n re rular terms t 


Flynn Paint Company, Washington, stant: vice-chairman, W. B. Elwang of the terms date only 
general manager of the former whole- 


The committe recommended to the as the bill had been paid 
sale Association, occupied the chain sociation that Edward R. Drake l« neantime more ds were ordered ; 
during the remainder of the meeting. continued in the office of secretary of another small p ment had bee ace 
The wholesale division elected as ’ \guin more merchandise was ordered 


the division. . 

leg he , i and another smal payment made On 

de le gate ; i eae = the The following papers were presented fay 26. when codes were outlawed. the 
parent organization F. - SUICRATGsOn, it the meeting of the wholesale di- retailer owed th Wholesaler 


City, lowa. 
W. B. Elwang, of the The wholesale hardware concerns in 
sume cases sell a large volume ot patne 
und varnish products; but as compared 
to their hardware sales only equals from 
- / percent in sales volume. Under 


I Tal 
Erie, Pa.; Harry W. Constant, Wichita, vision money than we for the original 
5 nent, 


Kans.; Nitter Aalfs, Sioux City, lowa; 
’ 1 i é yV 
! i an outrl 


George J. Michel, Pittsburgh; and T. 
W. Pritchard, Charlotte, N, Cc. ; 4 V | T d P . ) holesal 1 oO 
Proposed amendments to the con p 0 untary Ya e ractice tse aeihaasy aia ee he 
stitution and by-laws of the associa A t vholesale pain le wel i 
tion, to create the wholesale division, We mentio 1 establis 
oom caieasted ee HL. "M. ame a greemen S how ome of the condition 
vial under the ode and 


the information of the wholesalers By E. P Lynch 
v , . t Was possi 


These proposals required no action by es 
the division, " spol od indet 


ident 


lhe subject assigned to me, namely, 
“Voluntary Trade Practice Agreements,” 
is one I would prefer to hear discussed at 


majority of whole 
meeting, rather than for me to pre- were received by the ode authority were 
1 will eatily and a 


Wholesale Group Elects eg i ee ages ie ceeray 
enter into a full debate at its conclusior doubt was due to the voli established 
ao as - Possibly one way to view this subject by the code authority h} ) eved in co- 
The wholesale division is repres¢ nted is to revert to the days of the wholesale operation tha n the use of ‘‘the 
in the executive body of the parent paint code It develops in the wholesale lig stick In most ca violations were 
association by T. A. Flynn, divisional trade there was considerable lapping of jue to ignorance of the trade practice 
vice-president, who is also chairman codes, and I will simply mention one in rules rather than a wish to deliberately 
of the division. This office was filled one . to xplain For instance, a whol iolate the de and up n be ing explained 
tion. The division elected as vice- sale hare ware concern sells, at wholesale \ illingly complied with the code ere 
chairman, A. F, Winstel, of the Seager- T. A. Flynn omy by niga ot mon equipment, waltngger pans wan: as 
Winstel Company, Cincinnati. Divisional Vice-President vhich’ products were under divisional While by comparison there were =e 


By unanimous endorsement 4 complaints received bs the Wholesale 


er hati ] ! \ lat the 


complaints Which 


es were settled without any 


of the Representing Wholesale Division Wholesale codes, and were compelled to 








Paint Code Authority, we here have a 
picture of both sides—one the chiseler, 
and the other those anxious to conform 


to the rules. 

In establishing voluntary trade practice 
agreements there is much to be said on 
both sides of the subject. The wholesale 
paint trade is in the position where it 
cannot do anything without the complete 
support of the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers the manufacturers 


Should 





E. P. Lynch 


succeed in establishing Voluntary Trade 


Practice Agreements the Wholesalers 
should as a vital part of the selling 
scheme follow suit and endeavor to es- 
tablish agreements for the trade 

{ would like for you men who are pres- 


ent today to discuss this subject. I move 


that we pass a resolution either for on 
against the plan and that the resolution 
be submitted to the National Associntion 
for consideration at its Convention which 
opens tomorrow. 





Problems of Distribution 


By Edward R. Drake 


To attempt to fully cover all the prob- 





lems of wholesale distributors with their 
various applications, complications and 
ramifications, would indeed tax the Wis- 
dom and resourcefulness of a Solon 

To best approach the question we have 
under discussion and in order that we 
are able to readily follow the train of 
thought, let us take up, one by one, the 
various problems Thus, we are able to 


view any problem from all sides and un- 


der all stresses 

The wholesaler in theory is, can be and 
should be, the vital part of the Mmanu- 
facturer’s selling organization. This the- 
ory is open to question but surely facts 
and figures will prove it to be so, if un 
biased and reasonable logic Is applied to 
the survey. There was a time, more than 
several generations ago, that wholesalers 
! ill industries did a very respectable 
j for the manufacture! However, in 





the last two decades, the manufacturer 
has found himself faced wit a problen 
all his own Individuals, groups and cor- 
porations sensine that the paint industry 
offered an outlet for their by-product or 
held in store for them attractive returns 
have entered the field The competition 
among paint manufacturers for wholesale 
outlets is tremendous Proper distribu- 
tion is a major problem. This competition 


is the crux of the outstanding problem 
which today array themselves before the 
wholesaler 

Few other industries have the whole- 


saling problems that exist in the paint in 

















dustry Because of their tvpe of product 
or because their product can readily be 
serviced, many industries relv entirely 
for distribution upon indenendent whole- 
salers Others carry on the wholesaling 
function through direct factory branches 
The paint product field, however, is 
highly specialized and the use and em- 
ployment of the various products, allied 
tools and sundries is so interlaced and !n- 
terwoven that some agency in the last 
analysis must exist if they are to be con- 
veniently and expeditiously brought to- 
gether for use at one point or for some 
designated individual retailer 
In order that the convenience of the 
smaller retailer and that of the consumer 
be best served, the wholesaler so ar- 
ranged his stocks so that an élaborately 
assorted order, made up of the products 
of various paint manufacturers and also 
products of other specialty makers, can 
be delivered in one shinment. The cus- 
tomer mav have the entire needs of one 
certain job sent to one given location and 
indeed at a very definite time 
Such service is of benefit to any one 
maker of paint products, in that. it ere 
ates ready ‘ceptance and favorable con- 
sideration for any trademark or brand 
hee; e the effort to obtain or supply 
some unusual article is minimized A 
reputable wholesaler, one who organ 
to perfor? proper service is of di 
alue to his princip: In his sphere 
tion, i reputation establishes tne 
itation of the manufacturer The 





] a ) is at h finger tins the 
al pulse for demand and is far better 





to handle credit situations in a mar 
ner that in the long run may prove prof- 
Itable. 

What this paper has thus far tried to 
do is to furnish a foundation for the dis 
cussion of the problems to come Our 
problems are not of a ela problem 
Utopia—the Brain Trust to the contrary 

is still a Promised TLand forty veurs 
wandering distant Solutions do not al- 


ways work equitably. even thourh selfish 
ness is 
scme hesitation 


with 
def 


eliminated. Therefore, it is 
that we recommend a 
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inite practice before consulting those who 
are at all to be affected thereby. 

There is a stupendous problem which 
confronts wholesalers today. It has 
cial application to those located in or 
near large populous centers. We refer to 
the competition which comes. directly 
from the paint manufacturer who 
not merchandise through wholesale: or 
dealers. He offers undue price considera- 
tion to the consumer. We are not 
to say that such a manufacturer should 
change his policy. We are aware that 
enough proper representation for every 
manufacturer does not exist in every 
cality. We are indeed, rather better sat- 
isfied to have his competition upon a 
proper than to find his upon 
the shelves of the auto accessory store 
the department store or the five and 

Industry products sold through euch 
outlets, as just mentioned, are not bene- 
ficial from the standpoint of the buyer, 
the manufacturer, nor, in fact, the 
for too often is the paint sale made 
leader, Under such circumstances, 
tainly the wholesaler or the ret; 
paint is not benefited, hence, the 
and structure of the industry s Weak 
ened 

All industry 
dustry, 
‘an be 
if the 


spe- 
SI 


does 


nere 


basis goods 


ten 


seller 
as a 
cer- 


iiler of 






fal 
fabric 


and certainly 


the paint jr 
comprising I 


all its ramification 
made to operate most efficiently 
utmost co-operation exists. Today, 
price inequalities are perhaps one of the 
most annoying things with which a 
wholesaler or the retailer, for that matte 
has to contend, 


Competition from Manufacturers 
An the last five years, since the “Big 
Wind,” manufacturers in order to do 
their utmost to maintain an apparent 


volume, have sought to checkmate one 
another through price competition on the 
larger industrial and maintenance jobs 


This competition reached such proportions 
that wholesalers in any given area were 
frozen out and materials were supplied 
to consumers far below the wholesaler’s 
Although this practice has heen in- 
dulged in almost entirely heretofore, by 
manufacturers without local representa- 
tion, only since the so-called depression 
have the larger, more reputable manufac- 
turers thus ignored their agents. An 
clusive agent who sells a line 365 days in 
every year, surely does not deserve to be 
sacrificed upon the altar of immediate 
necessity There should be some recom- 
pense if only for his past loyalty and 
effort 

Volume discounts, or, as they 
called, the sliding seale of discounts, are 
i burden which wholesalers have had to 
bear and without justifications. The 
operation of the wholesaler is such that 
under normal and reasonable circum- 
stances, his service cost is constant. This 
on day after day. True, he 
to develop his retail outlets and it 
true that the effort of the re- 
should be encouraged and_re- 
warded However, the margin upon 
which the wholesaler deals 1s not normal- 
ly sufficient for him to take up the slack 
of earned discounts, particularly, should 
he succeed in developing a considerable 
percentage of outstanding retailers Re- 
fusal of the manufacturer to take upon 
himself the cost of this earned additional 
discounts, is a decided hazard placed be- 
fore the wholesaler for the distribution of 
that manufacturer's goods 

Another expense which the wholesaler 

. the necessity dictated by policy 
om to grant excessive datings 
Conditions often bring about situations 
Which may be purely local and whiel 
make it ble for the Wholesaler to 
meet or fit in with own dating at 
rangements Wholesalers should be anew 
to offer datings quite in agreement offered 
won turers and these datings sl! 

underwritten those manufact 
oO insure proper pet 

\s i 


cost 








are often 





cost woes 
seeks 
is also 


bears is 


ind cust 


imposs 


his 


inutac 


iret 


developed by 





Wholesalers cost of doing business is it 


the 


siles 


based o1 
affectes 
has a shrini 


neighborhood of 25 percent 
volume This percentage 
tdversely if the wholesaler 
volume which makes impossible 
for him to his fixed charges. Busi 
Ness ussets which cannot be liquidated at 
will, are in times of low sales volume, a 
remendous handicap. Yet, the wholesale: 
must carry on to fulfill his mission, 

The wholesaler must always be pre- 
pared with and service equipment 
to meet demands made upon him, Other- 
he fails to properly serve his cu 


ume ot 


cover 


stock 


wise, 


a4 
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represent his 
this situation 


princi- 
alone 


and properly 
Appreciation of 


tomer 
pal. 


should make for a better understanding 
of the necessity for sympathetic co-op- 
eration in order that wholesale distribu- 
tion may be profitable and effective. 

In conclusion, we would like to see the 
elimination of wholesale discounts to re- 
tail dealers which have become nation- 
wide in application. The wholesaler who 
is doing an outstanding distributing job 
should have the benefit of the limit dis- 





Edward R. Drake 


Secretary, Wholesale Division 


count. Dollar and cent volume is not a 
conclusive yardstick. Sections vary con- 
siderably as to the potentiality for paint 
consumption, A wholesaler, although do- 
ing a 100 percent job for his principal, 
may be laboring under conditions which 
make it impossible for him to reach a cer- 


tain volume. 
The consumer demands service. The 
manufacturer promises service. The 


Distribution 
single factor in 


service, 
greatest 
today. 


Paint Performance 
By Dr. H. A. Gardner 


wholesaler — sells 
service is the 
merchandising 


My subject is paint performance, but, 
as you know, paint performance has a 
great deal to do with the surface upon 
which it is applied and the kind of paint 


which is used, 

[ believe you will be 
circular which was prepared last week on 
the subject of ‘“‘How to Select High- 
Quality versus Low-Quality Mixed 
Paints We have printed 25,000 copies 
of this circular which were immediately 
mailed to 2 lumber dealers through 
ut the United States I have with me 
th morning ‘ very brief cir 

lar which I turn over to you for 
vour observation I front of i 

ery brief tateme 
tint and the 
illustrations of 
Ww ar As 


interested in a 


000 
copie f this 
will 
“he vives 
nt 1 


t 
t ‘ 


evarding 
back of it shows 
how wall quality 
cheap paints 
The inside of the folder pre ts in a 
anne t illustration 
ivone to how 1 ‘ 
“aints It n poster 
in be put in the store 
It is my purpose 
ther ¢ 
omew 


puality 

some 
paints 
compared to 
en 
ery al n 


\ CONVINCE 





Porm of a 


the 
window of a 
from now 


least four 


on to 
times a yeal 
lines Probably 
on the ubject 
through observ- 
paint is applied, 
seeing that all 
ure in place in 
admittance of water, 


issue 
Irculars at 
hat along 
the next circeulat 
of avoiding paint 
the wouse before 
tightening up tine 
the cornices and 
order to avoid 


the same 
will be 
defects 
the 

Surtaices 
flashings 
the 


Which causes most paint failures 

Later on we might have a circular on 
how to avoid mildew on painted surfaces 
During the year we will have at lease four 
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of these brief circulars distributed by this: 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

If you don’t mind, I am going to pass 
these circulars around to you. You can 
take them home and study them, If you 
want extra copies you can get them at 
our association headquarters for distri- 
bution to your own dealers. 

The purpose of this circular is to help 
do away with the cheap type of paint 
that is handled by some retail stores. As 
you know, in very large cities there are 
certain stores that handle and sell paint 
at 89 cents a gallon. At certain times 
of the year I understand as high as ten 
or twelve carloads of paint come to these 
stores in one large city. It not only takes 
the legitimate sale of paint from the mer- 
chandiser, the retailer, the jobber, but it 
also creates an impression among the 
publie that all paint is bad, because when 
such cheap paint is used, it fails, and the 


householder gets discouraged. It has a 
bad effect on all concerned. The real 


purpose is to do away with cheap types 
of paint and throw the sale of paint back 
to the honest retailer, jobber and whole- 
saler. 

I want to tell you something of further 
interest. Whenever you have paint fail- 
ures in your locality with moisture, peel- 
ing, and blistering, there is an apparatus 
known as the moisture blinker, which you 


can plug in the side of a wall at any 
point on the house and immediately 
register the amount of moisture in the 
wood. The wood shou!d not contain much 
over 14 percent of moisture when it is 
dry. In the majority of cases where peel- 
ing oceurs you plug the instrument in 
and you may find 28 percent. Whenever 


you find much over 14 percent of moisture 
in a wood surface your paint is not at 
fault. It is the moisture in the wood that 
is causing the defect. When you have 
complaint jobs, if you can prove by the 
instrument that the trouble is due to 
moisture, you can satisfy the owner that 


it is not your fault. 
This instrument looks like a _ hatchet. 
At the end of the hatchet blade there are 


two pins of copper. You plug it in the 
wood and these cooper pins cause a flow 
of electricity if there is much moisture in 
the wood. The flow of electricity is trans- 
mitted to a meter, and this meter registers 


the exact percentage of moisture in the 
wood. That is a valuable instrument to 


use if you have a lot of paint complaints. 
The instrument is made in Chicago by the 
Moisture Blinker Company. 





(A cuestion was here asked of Dr. 
Gardner, “What does it cost?’ and Dr. 
Gardner replied, “That is the trouble, it 


I think it costs about $125, 
failure due to moisture 
$300 and it would not be 

A very interesting 
Gardner's talk.) 


is expensive. 

but one paint 
might cost you 
the fault of the paint 


discussion followed Dr. 


Bristles and Brushes 
By Philip H. Thayer 


(Ameriean Brush Manufacturers Association> 

The American Brush Manufacturers 
Association through its paint and varnish 
brush division has been tryine the past 
three years to better trade conditions. As 
you gentlemen represent many of the 
chief buyers we want to put before you 
some of the things we are attempting to 
do—our reasons for trying and we will, 
at all times, be glad to have from your 
organization help or criticism according 
as you feel we are working for your best 
interests or not 

You are all familiar with 
our principal raw material 









fact that 
bris- 


the 
Chinese 


tle—has varied widely in price during the 
past ten to fifteen years While bristles 
ire dressed in China in sizes from 2-ineh 
to T-inch, and may be bought in separate 

zes, there are certain standard assort- 
ments that are in common use in purchase 
and sale One of these contains bristles 
from 2% inches to 5% inches long and is 
known as the “55 case assortment.” The 





price of this assortment has been used by 
the bristle committee of our division for 
several years as a help to members in cost 
finding The committee composed of 
representatives from member firms meets 
as often as trade conditions warrant—two 
meetings have been held the past year. 
It is the province of this committee to 
review bristle prices—survey the market 
on separate sizes and submit to members 


which it believes a fair com- 


costs 


a breakdown 
posite of average 


There is nothing binding on the mem- 
bers to use this breakdown. There is, 
however, a feeling among members that 
this practice is helpful to the jobbing an@ 


retail trade in that it has a tendency to 
bring brushes of all lengths of bristle into 
a proportionate va'ue relationship. with 
other The brush industry hopes 
this practice will enable buyers to 
inte'ligently anticipate their wants 
will be possible at all times for 
members to get a copy of this break- 
and make comparison with the 
market. Such information will en- 
your members to judge the price 
and make your purchases accord- 


each 
that 
more 
as it 
yvour 
down 
spot 
able 
trends 


more irritating to a 
han to be to'd that bristles and 
are going up and then, after his 
find about as many declines as 


There is nothing 


brushes 
purchase, 
advances 
This happens 
on is plain if 
tanding between 
in example t 
had 
of $1.36 to 
committee in 
ished prices 
base figuring 
ince 

and 3 


many times and the rea- 
there is a clear under- 
buyer and salesmen. As 
ike the change of last July 
advanced from an aver: 
above $1.80 The bristle 
the endeavor to keep fin- 
down, recommended a new 
$1.70 Yet with this ad- 
were three sizes 2% inches, 
inches that figured less than 
the previous year So that the wise 
buyer put his money brushes con- 
taining bristles 3% inche long and up. 
Viewing both the immediate and long 
term future it seems like'y that we shall 
© a rising tendency on the whole, 
Trying to conditions fairly now 
it seems as though the for rising 
price were pretty strong 
In the first place, we 








there 


into 





‘ price 
look at 


factors 





have the almost 


complete collapse of the Russian bristle 
production In 1929 Russia exported 
1.271 metric tons; in 1933, only 409 
tons. England and Germany, whose 
brushmakers have always used the bulk 
of the Russian product, are now turning 
to the Chinese article for their brushes, 
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This drop in Russian production seems during the past four months we have seen In other words, a paint man will not usu- at a proportion of cheap payer is sold, 
likely to continue as the slaughter of the many items go into actual paint jobs sO ally successfully develop wallpaper busi- t dollar volume of possible sales in a 
pigs, which took place in °30 and ’31, that it would seem as though we could ness hor a wallpaper man successfully de given locality is greatly restricted, and 
caused new breeding principally for meat look forward to a more he: y period ol velop paint business. the profit possibilities correspondingly re- 
production, as, in this country, giving a munutacture and distribution To successfully nead a wallpaper de- duced, | : , : 

type of animal which is killed young At the risk of seeming to tell you gen partment, a man must be qualilied to se- There is a definite number of families 
and produces only soft, short bristles. tlemen how to conduct your business, lect and buy a balanced line which will ind homes in the territory which you can 




































In the second place, military prepared there s inother matter which our a Ineet the requirements of his locality. He erve | fixed number of families rep- 
ness 1S a great user of bristles We see clation would like to put before you In must have a background of decorative resents a definite m d number of rooms 
now in the foreign trade publications no- time of quiet brush busine many Oo knowledge together with retail saies abii to be pupered, Everyone of these rooms 
tices of contracts awarded various caled specials’’ are introduced tor the ly With this ability, the Walipaper n whicl i cheap unprofitable paper is 
brush firms by army and navy officers purpose of speeding up sale The bru manager can develop direct retail sales ised is no longer available for a profit- 
If we are to see armed camps again in industry itself i ely responsible fut tor the store and build up a proiitable ve thie sale Because of this definite limita- 

this practice but we would like to su fal department Hie can also assist the tion on available rollage, profitable 
t to you that many times it is not in paperhanger in making more and bettel maper sales volume can be developed only 
he best interests of the trade as a whole sules to his customer. He must be able sa eral : - ah ) f better pa oe 
A radical price on a pecial” usuaisy to train and direct the store's outside RISUgh: DUANE TNs BAe Os Het os 
‘ | f salesr t ‘ : ind securing a profitable average 
destroys the tair selling va-.ue ot everal alesmen in the selling of Walipaper, 
lines you already have perhaps one un Since paint and wallpaper are disuributed As in any other business, the rate or 
derneath in the price range and two through the same channels, the same out- turnover has an important bearing on 
above If your line is Well set up from side sales force can handle both lines it profit Becat new walipaper lines are 
# merchandising standpoint “specials” can properly trained and directed. This mean: ht it each year, it is doubly im 
raise havoc with it and we believe most that the addition of a wallpaper line to operate a wallpaper depart- 
of the reputable brush manutacturers lo ring the paint store increased sales low inventory not only to se- 
duy feel that best results are going to be ime with little or no increase in rofitable turnovel but also to 
ovptained in the future by the promotion expense, reduce the possibility of having excessive 
of regular lines iessel rathiel The sources of wallpaper sales are as tocks of obsolete goods on hand when a 
than by addition ot ut odd ollows: (1) Paperhanger, (Zz) retail, new li omes on the Market. Such ob- 
times (3) decorator, (4) other direct sales solete stocks must be moved at reduced 
In conclusion let me say that George hotel, real estate, institutional— (5) prices and if quantities left over are @x- 
Fernley, the secretary ol “the American subagent or dealer, essive they will cause a serious drain on 
Grush Manufacturers Association, has the The type of business most profitable is PERE Pn this oar eae ae > oS _— 
complete confidence of the trade and a that which is handled directly. This in- UBDOEte phases of wallpaper buying 1 
very thorough understanding ol oul cludes sales to paperhangers who consti- to sec ure sources: ot supplying me wil 
problems. 1 believe it would be always tute by far the largest outlet for direct Give.  PromP shipment. ane continuous 
possible for you to obtain from him tall sales Retail customers, decorators, hotel service through the period that the cur- 
and satisfactory information on your and real estate outlets also offer direct "Tt Wallpaper line is active 
questions. Where your members desire saies possibilities ‘they ordinarily can- This outlines in a brief way the gen- 
help our two associations shouid be able not be sold through the papernanger or eral phases of operating a wallpaper de- 
to work together through Mr. Fernley and decorator, but must be handied py direc, partment in a paint store. The most per- 
Mr. Drake and produce results beneticia contact. In sections where because of tinent point, however, is the profit: possi- 
to all, distance, the paperhanger cannot be bilities such a department offers. A wall- 
serviced effectively, the logical wallpaper paper department setup in a paint store 
sutiet lies through the development = of in a good location for retail and to ser- 
° aurefully directed subagencies or dealers, Vice paperhangers” satisfactorily, man- 
Wallpaper as a Profitable who will carry an adequately representa- aged by a competent department head, 
tive line, To secure these various types with a sales force properly trained and 


® e f wallpaper business intelligent sales ei directed, handling a carefully selected, 
Jobbing Line fort is required Money spent for active balanced line with inventories controlled 
ind aggressive selling will pay dividends to secure proper turnover, will yield a 

The most important factor to insure gross profit margin of from 45 percent 


Harold E. Watson profitable distribution — of Wallpaper to 55 percent. 


tarough a paint store or any other outtet Theodore E. Damm, representative of 
To operate a paint store successfully it is the selection of a wallpaper line that the paint industry in the Federal 


Harry W. Constant s essential to develop and cater to the will yield a proftable average. ‘This ap- Housing Administration, in a talk on 


business of the painter and decorator. In plies equally to a book line for wvaper- “Modernizing for Profit,” emphasized 














i i i cape aes “ 5 hanger distribution, a retail line for floor ; 

Chairman, Executive Committee, a large majority of cases, the painter or inser distribution, ar Lil line fo oor eattiouiaste ihe tus Cant the Saunas 
Wholesale Division decorator also hangs wallpaper. This, elling or a jobbing line for soliciting # ; ld and could take i ro- 

together with the fact that both paint and dealer or agency business. suler should and coul ake in pr 
vallpaper are commodities purchased by The amount of wallpaper which can be  moting co-operation in connection with 
Europe bristle consumption will be the consumer at the same time when re- sold in a given locality is measured in the better housing program. 8S. L. 
greater and Chinese production will have decorating, makes the paint store a log- terms of rollage rather than dollar vor- Kedzierski, chief of the wholesale trade 
to do double duty as in fact it has had ical outlet for wallpaper une, - this respect wallpaper differs section of the Marketing Research 
to do the pust year. ; somewhat from paint as in many cases a acide Kosten » Bure: f 
> hile » >» for Ipane ¢ : ind Service Division of the sureau oO 
In our own country the prospects for , an _ rr for wanvenes — cheap paint will not give the coverage hieatirts ani Domestic Commerce 
stual c i 180 tter ths Por maint are through the same channels ant az ai j . nt satiate u i : , : , 
actual consumption seem better than for that a good paint will yield, so that where spoke at leneth on “Meeting Seasonal 


some time. We have seen during the past the two commodities are closely related, cheap paint is used a larger amount is 


two years good volume buying by many they present somewhat different problems required for a given job, However, 100 Sales Problems of Paint Wholesalers. 
customers, but how much of it was for in both buying and selling. rolls of a cheap paper will cover just as The subject of co-operative paint cata- 
actual use and how much for inventory For this reason different personne] is inany rooms as the same number of rolls logs was discussed by Frank C. Hamil- 
appreciation we did not know. However, required for each branch of the business. of an expensive paper. Therefore if too ton, 











YOU WANT BIGGER SALES 


to the 
PAINT, VARNISH and LACQUER INDUSTRY 


You know why your products——Materials, Equipment, 
Containers—merit the favorable consideration of every 
manufacturer in the industry. 


Tell their merits in an advertisement in the O7/, Paznt 
and Drug Reporter and they will be known where 
knowledge brings business. The Reporter is read by all 
those who have a voice in their companies’ buying 


Purchasing Agents—they send in the orders. 
Production Men—they do the practical selecting. 


Management Executives—they give the essential 
approval. 


We have a wealth of informative particulars which we 
shall be glad to discuss with you. 


OIL, PAINT and DRUG REPORTER 


12 GOLD STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Washington, D. C., October 27 to 29, 1935 





The Feleration of Paint and Varnish ° My observations lead me to believe that association, not members of ours; Chi- 
Production Clubs opened the regular New Officers the federation is formed of a very keen, cago, twenty-seven; C-D-I, seventeen; 
business of its fourteenth annual meet- progressive and friendly type of men, and Cleveland, twenty-nine; Detroit, thirteen; 
ing October 28. This was preceded by The federation elected the following it is certainly a pleasure to work with Golden Gate, fifteen; Kansas City, three; 
a meeting of the advisory committee officers and members of the executive ‘is sroup. ‘a Los Angeles, fifteen; New England, 
the preceding evening and the opening committee :— It is true that it is a lot of work to seventeen; New York, eighty; North- 

; rare weer oe carry through but that too has its nice western, seven; Philadelphia, thirty-four; 
of the 1935 Paint Industries Show. moments. I didn’t want to take any Pittsburgh, three: St. Louis, twenty-one; 

Roy B. Anderson, of the Brooklyn President time out during business hours this year, Western New York, three; and Louisville, 
Varnish Manufacturing Company, so I have done all this work on Sundays three 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president of the or- Robert C. Stark, of Pratt & Lam- and fortunately I have had a very good I should like to suggest that the 
ganization, presided at the opening bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. looking red-headed secretary who helped represt ntatives here take back te their 
ee : : “pies me. I should like to leave that sugges- clubs the suggestion that their member- 
a on at the Lite . teae V tion with the incoming president, that it pe conmmultcees work on the lists which 
oO 1e advisory committee E. . Ladd, ' , > : *k a gre: ‘ ave bee furnished by Mr. McMenamin 

| C ; ice-President helps the work a great deal. av n furni J . 
chairman of the program committee, ie Be . ; de ; In reporting on our work during the J. H. Meyer, down in St. Louis, has 
presided during the presentation of Wg C. Bidlack, of the Wardway Paint past year, I think we can best review done a fine job on the Digest. This year 
papers by local production clubs, con- Works, Chicago, it by speaking about our advisory com- he was trying to improve the minutes 
stituents of the federation. mittee meetings This advisory com- 6 ere and 1 am re ent ae agree 

Both the convention and the Paint mittee is composed of the officers of the » ne aon we repor 1a ese min- 
Show were marked by high-record at- Treasurer federation and committee chairmen, and ates te Vee Se eee com- 
tendances. The technical papers (see Clarence W. Clark, of E. I. duPont tl —_ eee = oe a 

‘ yo co 2 ‘ er mcem ne ai ne firs neeting as soon atiter le con- 

a & Co., Everett, Mass (re- vention as possible. Last year we held 

: this meeting in Cleveland, and I am very 

Secretary happy indeed to say that every federa- 

tion officer and with one exception every 

George B. Heckel, Philadelphia (re- committee chairman was present. That 

elected). typifies the cooperation you get from fed- 
eration men, 

Members of Executive Committee At that committee meeting we lay out 


the work for the activity for the coming 

W. J. Quinn, of the National Lead year We have the advice of the ad- 

Company, San Francisco, visory committee for officers to carry 

tobert J. Smith, of the Indianapolis on and we are able to go over the ac- 
Paint & Color Company, Indianapolis tivities of each federation committee, 


oe ee ye a ; We had another such meeting last 
J: Kr. McMe namin, of Felton, Sibley & night. We were honored with Mr. Trigg’s 
Co., Philadelphia. 


. . , presence, and it is gratifying indeed to 
_E. V. Ladd, of the Densol Paint report from that meeting that we have 
Company, Independence, Ohio. made a good start this year. 


- ’ Work Allotted to Executives 
President’s Address ming, Members of the executive omy. 


have never had these men do any de- 


In his official annual address to the tailed work before, but this year they 
federation, President Roy B, Anderson were such an able bunch of men we 
said:— isked each one to assume some respon- 


sibility, and at this time T want to thank 


I am very glad indeed to make my , ; 
‘h member of the executive commit- 


short address now as president of the cat 

federation, and it is very gratifying to tee for the work they have done 
predict from the registrations outside _ The publicity work Was carrie d on by 
and from the papers that have been pre- Vv. C. Bidlack, of Chicago, and I think 


you will grant from the publicity that 
we have had this year in the trade press 
his work has been very well repaid, 
Membership work was carried on by 
John MeMenamin, of Philadelphia. It 
the was a job involving a lot of detail. We 


sented this morning that we are bound 
to have a very successful convention. 

I had the pleasure a few weeks ago of that 
hearing Governor Talmadge,of Georgia, 
talk. He was speaking about Christopher 
Columbus and he said that he was 
reasons: He 





Roy B. Anderson tirst Democrat, for three 
The Presiding Officer 


Robert C. Stark 


New President, Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs 





following pages) presented and dis- 
cussed in the meeting offered evidence 
of the continuous progress of the paint, 
varnish, and licquer industry and 
demonstrated the practical value of 
the work of the federation, 

A large number of current problems 
of paint technicians were offered for 
discussion in the open forum which 
was the closing feature of the meeting. 
Ernest T. Trigg president of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, who is also a member of 
the federation’s advisory committee, 
spoke in appreciation of the technical 
services performed for the industry by 
the federation and presented his views 
on the possibilities for utilizing these 
services to still greater benefit in the 
solution of problems of the industry. He 
urged that the technical men continue 
and expand their interest in and co- 
operation with the N.P.V.L.A. trade 


Robert C,. Stark, elected president of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production clubs at the 1935 meeting, is 
production superintendent for Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Stark is a native of Canada; he 
was born in Crowland township, On- 
tario, August 15, 1895, son of Robert 2}. 
and Alice T. (Everingham) Stark. The 
family moved to Buffalo in 1898, and 
Robert (. Stark has been a resident of 
that city since that time He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Buffalo, 
gradvating from Lafayette Hieh School 
in 1910 His father havine died while 
he was in school, Mr. Stark went to work 
following his graduation in the necessity 
of contributing to the support of the fam- 
ily. His first work was in office posi- 
tions, including accounting, later he was 
engaged in selling 

He entered the employ of Pratt & Lam- 
bert, December 20, 1915, as a bookkeeper 





and industrial sales divisions. The in the plant office About a year later 
custom of having the president of the he was placed in charge of the office and 
5 of plant cost accounting During these 


feleration serve as a member of the in- 

dustrial division’s steering committee 

was commended by Mr. Trigg. 
Particulay emphasis was laid by Mr. 


vears he attended evening schools, study- 
ing accounting, business law, and related 
subjects, and completing a two-year 
course in chemistry in the evening classes 








Trigg on the fitness of the technical of the University of Buffalo He was 
men of the industry to assist manu- aaaee ee pam superintenaont 
- : ar . ee , . 919 and a e ears later bec e pro- 
EROCUEOES i the prone determining oF V. Cc. Bidlack luction superintendent in charge of all 
thely costs. In this connection he Winnstidsaibias ai aaa Pediaibbias George B. Heckel the company’s manufacturing ope ration 
said: Mr. Stark was vice-president of the 
By cost figuring I mean not only ar- Re-elected Secretary Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
riving at accurate costs covering the fin- didn’t know where he wa voing: when duction Clubs last year, and its treasurer 
ished product in the factory, but I also he got there he didn't know what was haven't felt the result of it 100 percent in the preceding year He was president 
mean the complete cost which covers other happening; and finally when he got home yet, but we are bound to oon He of the Cleveland-Buffalo Paint and Var- 
expense of doing business These ex- he couldn't report on anything that had found ninety-six firm members in the nish Production Club two years ago, and 
penses are just as much an outlay of happened. federation who were not class A mem- has been president of the Buffalo Paint, 
money as raw materials or any other fac- Now I am somewhat like Christopher bers of the National Paint, Varnish and il and Varnish Club 
tory item. If you men in your capacity Columbus When you fellows took the Lacquer Association The names of He is a member of the Ripley Memorial 
could urge upon your sales departments reckless course last year of asking me those ninety-six members were ent to Methodist Episcopal Church and of Occi- 
and upon the head of your companies the to head this federation I didn’t know the national association who in turn have lental lodge No, 766, F. & A. M. He is 
necessity for basing all selling prices on where I was going, but when I got there turned them over to their Membership a director of the Buffalo Athletic Club, 
the complete cost in everv instance, in- I found a great many friends with advice committee On the other hand he found and has an active interest in golf, basket- 
cluding administrative, selling and adver- to help me come through the year, and about 290 class A members of the nha- ball, handball, and volley-ball He was 
tising exnense, ete., it would do much to now that I am home I am not sure that tional association who were not mem a member of the B. A. C. volley-ball team 
help for the future ; I can give you a complete report bers of the federation They were which won the national A. A. U. cham- 
: - S — = , ally an anon First let me say that it has been a divided up into groups in accordance with pionship two years in succession. 
which ae mace, See y ce es mene great opportunity to hold this. office I the locality of the different production Mr Stark and Miss Marquerite M. 
tion or bid business, which are oftentimes ; ; : ; a : ¥ : > ar 7 
only the factory cost alone if, in fact, savy that mainly because of the associa- clubs, and for the record I should like Miller _were married in Buffalo June 6, 
some of the factory overhead ts not taken tions that one has with the men in the to report the possible membership within 1917. ‘hey have two daughters, Marion 
out. Certainly this is not good business, federation. I feel that I have had a club localities for their committees. Roth, who is sixteen years old, and Jean 
and I am sure that you realize it and can chance to judge the federation this year lhe Baltimore club has nine members Dorothy, who is eleven They reside at 


help to change this situation, and to predict that we are going places who are class A members of the national 11 Crowley avenue, Buffalo. 
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Technical Papers Presented at F. P. & V. P.C. Meeting 


iticica Oil: A Possible Substitute for Wood Oil 


Baltimore Paint and Varnish Production Club 


Oiticica oil, although known for a num- 
ber of years, has been seriously consid- 
ered as a possible substitute for tung oil 
only during the past two years. The Bal- 
timore club has selected this oil for study 
as a substitute for tung oil because the 
latter varies greatly in price and avail- 
ability. The great bulk of tung oil comes 
from China where political conditions 
have been chaotic for many years, trans- 
portation facilities poor, and subject to 
frequent interruption, methods of winning 
the oil very crude, resulting in variations 
in quality, and primary markets in the 
hands of a people who are not only shrewd 
traders but not averse to busine meth- 
ods which we westerners might consider 
unethical, Prices are also considerably in- 





fluenced by fluctuations in silver ex- 
change. We felt if an acceptable substi- 
tute, free from some of the economic 


objections of tung oil, could be found, it 
would be welcomed by the industry. 


Economic Factors 


Oiticica oil is obtained from the nut of 
the oiticica tree, which grows wild in 
northeastern Brazil, chiefly in the State 
of Ceara. The climate of Ceara is very 
hot and dry except during the rainy sea- 
son. There are occasionally years of such 
severe drought that the natives must ml- 
grate to other parts of the country. Al- 
though the oiticica tree withstands 
drought very well, still in these dry years 
the production of nuts and oil is seri- 
ously impaired. 

It is estimated that there are a mil- 
lion oiticica trees in Brazil. Some of these 


trees yield as high as two thousand 
pounds of nuts per annum. From five 
hundred to two thousand million pounds 


of seed is the annual crop from which 
eighty-two million pounds of oil could be 


obtained. This corresponds closely to the 
amount of tung oil imported into the 
United States. A great many of the 
trees are in inaccessible places and 
means of getting the seed to the mill are 
inadequate. 

Natives gather the nuts from trees on 
their own fazendas or from trees grow- 


ing along rivers and railroads. They are 


taken in baskets, or bags, to the small 
local stores where they are traded for 
other merchandise. When the store- 
keeper has accumulated enough seed he 
transports it to Ceara to the crushing 
plant. This interval results in the loss 
of 10 to 25 percent of the oil content, 
often with impairment of quality due to 
rancidity. 


Consular reports for 1933 indicate that 
there were only two or three small firms 
located in Rio and Fortaleza, engaged in 
crushing oiticica nuts. There was also a 


small concern located in Rio which was 
operating an extraction plant. At that 
time, although the reports are not very 


accurate, it was estimated that less than 
eighty tons of oil were being pressed a 
month and a considerable part of this was 
consumed locally. The producers are 
handicapped by small capital, inadequate 
equipment and insufficient technical and 
laboratory skill to produce uniform oil. 


It was estimated that the oil could be 
produced and sold c.i.f. New York in 
drums ata price of $100 to $125 per long 
ton. This corresponds rather closely to 
the price in effect in October, 1934. We 
have since learned from private sources 
that total importations into this country 


during 1935 will probably be 1,000 tons 
of oil. This does not include the amount 
consumed locally in SBrazil, nor” the 


amount shipped to Europe which we have 
reason to believe is a considerable volume, 

It has also been learned from ovrivate 
sources that large Brazilian capital with 
the assistance of American technologists 
has entered the fleld within the last year 





and expects to exploit the oil on a large 
seale. Within the last few weeks we 


have learned that crushing machinery is 
being rushed to Brazil to take advantage 
of the present price situation. It is esti- 
mated that the next year’s importations 
will exceed this year’s by 75 to 190 per- 
cent 


The foregoing is reminiscent of the 
gathering and marketing of tung oil in 
China except that over a period of years 
better marketing organizations have heen 
developed in China In Brazil there ap- 
pears to be an abundance of nuts which 
await the introduction of adequate capt- 
tal and transportation facilities to make 
the oil an important factor in American 
markets. It would appear that fer next 
two or three vears only a limited amount 
of oiticica oil will be available to the 
American paint and varnish industry. 


Technological Aspects 


Several drums of the oiticica oil were 
secured from an importer and distributed 
among various members of the club for 
study. As received, the oil was a white 
pasty mass resembling lard in_constst- 
ency and smelling very much like tung 
oil. It is easily liquefied at a temperature 
of 120-130° F. so that it will flow, but 
again solidifies on cooling. ‘To perma- 
nently liquefy the oil requires higher 
heats over longer periods of time. Cooks 
of the oil at 8300, 350, 4090, 435, 475, and 
500° FEF. for (fifteen, thirty, forty-five, 
sixty minutes were conducted. It was 
found that best liquefication was obtained 


by heating the oil at 435° F. for thirty 
minutes. After six months this oil was 
still liquid. This heating process, how- 





ever, resulted in a product of viscosity Z 
(Gardner-Holdt), somewhat darker in 
color than the original oil merely lique- 
fied by gentle heat. This oil was reserved 
for further study in varnish cooks. It was 
noted that the original raw oil, after 
standing in cans for five months over the 
summer became liquid, only a few small 
solid pieces remaining, 

The type of varnish selected for study 
was a 35-gallon ester-tung oil spar meet- 
ine requirements of Federal specification 
TT-V-121, for the reason that this is a 
widely known varnish and its cooking is 
typical of a number of varnishes In com- 
mon use. 





formula :— 
100 pounds. 


Factory batch 
Low-acid ester, 


Tung oil, 33% gallons. 

Varnish linseed, 3% gallons. 

Lithage, 3 pounds. 

Solid cobalt linoleate (8.5% cobalt), % 
pounds. 


Mineral spirits, 70 gallons. 


Laboratory cooks of this varnish were 
made with— 

(a) Tung oil. 

(b) Raw oiticica oil. 

(c) The liquid oiticica oil mentioned 
above. 

Observations on the three varnishes 
were to include rate of polymerization; 
behavior in the kettle; comparative 


amounts of thinner to standard viscosity; 
color; proper drier balance; specification 
tests including kauri reduction value, hot 
and co!d water resistance, alkali resistance 
and hardness; durability on exterior ex- 
posure, including gloss retention. 

In the laboratory batches, the driers were 
omitted from the cooks so that further 
tests with liquid driers might be made. 
This presented some difficulties in cook- 
ing inasmuch as the time interval be- 
tween string from the stirrer and gela- 
tion was materially shortened. 

(a) 10 ounces ester (acid No. 5.5), 
66% liquid ounces tung oil, heated to 565° 
F. in 30 minutes. Checked with 15 ounces 





ester and reheated to 515° F. in seven 
minutes. Batch held at 515° for thirteen 
minutes until varnish strung from the 
stirrer. Immediately checked with 6% 
liquid ounces varnish linseed and im- 


mediately thinned with 122 liquid ounces 
mineral spirits (corresponds to 61 gal- 
lons in factory form). The resulting 
viscosity was E (Gardner-Holdt). 

(b) Ten ounces ester (acid No. 5.5), 
66% liquid ounces raw _ oiticica oil. 
Heated to 565° in thirty minutes. Checked 





with 15 ounces ester and reheated to 515° 
in five minutes. Batch held at 515° for 
forty minutes until varnish strung from 
stirrer. Immediately checked with 6% 
liquid ounces varnish linseed and 112 
liquid ounces mineral! spirits (corresponds 
to 56 gallons in factory formula). Re- 
sulting viscosity E (Gardner-Holdt). 
(c) Ten ounces ester (acid No. 5.5), 
664% liquid ounces liquefied oiticica oil. 


Heated to 565° in thirty minutes. Checked 
with 15 ounces ester and reheated to 515° 
in five minutes. Batch held at 615° for 
twenty-seven minutes until varnish 
strung from stirrer. Immediately checked 
with 614 liquid ounces varnish linseed and 
120 liquid ounces mineral spirits. 
sulting viscosity FE (Gardner-Holdt). 
It will be observed that it requires three 
times as long to bring the raw oiticica 
varnish (b) and twice as long for liquefied 
oiticica varnish (c) to a string as it does 
the tung oil varnish. Also the time elasp- 


> 
te- 


ing between string from stirrer and com- 
plete gelation was greater with both the 
raw oiticica varnish and the _ liquefied 
oiticica varnish than the tung oil varnish 
which makes for easier handling in the 
kettle. 

The color of the oiticica varnishes was 
considerably darker than that of the 
tung oil varnish. 

Drying Tests 

Some preliminary drying tests seemed 
to indicate that different drier combina- 
tions might be necessary with oiticica oil. 
The following tests were run on the 
straight oiticica varnish, the straight tung 
oil varnish, and blends of the two, the 
driers being added in the form of liqnid 
napthanates. As indicated in the hatch 
formula the normal drier consisted of 0.97 
percent lead and 0.022 percent cobalt, 
based on the oi! weight 

A—Straight oiticica, 0.97 percent lead, 


0.022 percent cobalt. 
B—Straight oiticica, 
0.944 percent cobalt. 
C—Straight oiticica, 0.97 percent lead, 
0,022 percent manganese 
D—Straight oiticica, 0.97 percent lead, 
0.044 percent manganese 
E—Straight tung, 997 percent lead, 
0.022 percent cobalt—standard varnish 
F—Straight tung, 0.97 percent lead, 
0.044 percent cobalt. 
G—Straight tung, 0.97 
0.022 percent manganes¢ 
H—Straight tung, 0.97 
0.044 percent manganese. 


0.97 percent lead, 





> 





percent lead, 


percent lead 


J—Straight oiticica, 0.97 percent lead, 
0.033 percent cobalt. 

K—¥% tung, % oiticica, 0.97 percent 
lead, 0.022 percent cobalt 

T-—One-half tung, ™ oiticica, 9.97 per- 


manganese. 
oiticica, 0.97 


cent lead, 9.022 percent 
M—one-half tung, % 
cent lead, 0.044 percent cobalt. 
N—Straight oiticica, 0.97 percent 
0.922 percent cobalt, 0.022 percent 
ganese 
P—One-half tung, ™% oiticica, 
cent lead, 0.044 percent manganese. 
Q—Two parts oiticica, 1 part tung, 0.97 


per- 


lead, 


man- 


0.97 per- 


percent lead, 0.022 percent cobalt. 
R—Two parts tung, 1 part oiticica, 
0.97 percent lead, 0.022 percent cobalt. 


S—One-half tung, ™% oiticica, 0.97 per- 
cent lead, 0.011 percent cobalt, 0.011 per- 
cent manganese. 

T—One-half tung, ™% 


oiticica, 0.97 per- 


cent lead, 0.022 percent cobalt, 0.011 per- 
cent manganese. 

The above varnishes were poured on 
glass and the drying observed over a 
twenty-four hour period. tesults were 
as follows :— 

One hour—A, B, J, N, Q, R, S, T— 
wet; C. D. K. M.—tacky; E, F, G, H— 


just out of dust. 
One and one-half hours—K, M, f, S, T 





—just out of dust; J, N—tacky—not 
dust free. 

Two hours—J N Q—just out of dust; 
A, B, C, D—still tacky—not out of dust. 

Two and one-half hours—A, B, C, D-— 
just out of dust; K, M, L, P, _Q, R, 5§, 
T—somewhat less tacky than J and N 
This shows straight oiticica varnishes 
even with increased driers do not dry 
as well as mixtures of tung and oiticica 


with normal drier. 


Six hours—C and D more tacky than 
Aand B; K, lL, M, P, @, R, 8, Tf 
very much less tacky than J and N; 
P, R, S, T—less tacky than K, L, M 
and Q. 


Twenty-four hours—A, B and J some- 


what tacky but less so than C and D 

(a) Manganese does not seem to be 
a good drier for straight oiticica. 

(b) D and R are equal in toughness 
and freedom from _ tackiness. In other 
words, a mixture of two parts tung oil 
and one part oiticica with normal driers 
seem to be equal in drying time to the 
standard varnish. 

(c) M is tougher than K and both are 
tougher than L and P. Straight lead- 
manganese does not seem to be as ef- 


fective with mixtures of tung and oiticica 
as lead-cobalt 

(d) T seems equal to the standard E 
in toughness but slightly tacky. 

(e) S is not quite as tough as E 








but equally as free from tack. 

Further laboratory batches were made 
of straight tung oil, straight oiticica and 
half oiticica, half tung in which the nor- 
mal drie namely 0.97 percent lead and 
0.022 percent cobalt, were included in the 
cook. These batches gave the following 


results :— 

Kauri reduction:—Straight tung, 74 
percent; % tung, % oiticica, 78 percent; 
straight oiticica, 80 percent. 

Pencil hardness test indicate one pencil 
harder for straight oiticica over straight 
tung oil, 

Luster of straight oiticica did not seem 
to be quite as high as straight tung oil. 


Other Tests 


On water resistance all panels showed 
whitening on immersion in hot and cold 
water. The whiteness disappeared in case 
of 50-50 blend in twenty minutes, whereas 


the varnishes with straight oiticica and 
straight tung took forty minutes. ‘The 


oiticica is a little inferior in water re- 
ristance to the straight tung. When gsub- 
jected to 5 percent caustic soda there is 
more impairment of luster in the ease of 
oiticica than tung, indicating poorer alkali 
resistance. 

_ Durability tests on the straight oiticica, 
50-50 oiticica-tung, and straight tung oil 
varnishes were conducted on panels which 
were exposed at a 45° angle over a twelve- 
week period beginning June 7, 1935, at 
Richmond, Va. 

In gloss retention, checking and general 
appearance the straight oiticica varnish 
was the worst of the three and the 
straight tung oil varnish the best, with 
the 50-50 blend of the two just in be- 
tween. Following is a chart showing 
graphically the results of these exposures. 

Inasmuch as preliminary tests on lab- 
oratory batches indicated that 50-50 mix- 


ture of tung and oiticica gave desirable 
results We ran two factory batches; one 
of straight tung and one of 50 percent 


oiticica. The tung oil 
thirty minutes, 
and reheated to 
held for body at 
minutes, It re- 


tung and 50 percent 
batch, heated to 565 in 
checked with ester gum 
515° in three minutes, 
515° for twenty-four 
quired 68 gallons mineral spirits to re- 
duce to body D. However, on further 
standing it picked up body to E. On 60- 
50 batch heated to 565° in thirty min- 
utes, checked with ester gum and re- 
heated to 515° in four minutes, held 
at 515° for two hours, ten minutes to 
body D. It required sixty-six gallons 
thinner. On standing it picked up body 
to F. Normal amounts of driers were 
cooked into both of these batches, 

It is readily seen that there must be 
modifications of cooking procedure when 


Problem: 
Color: Clear 
Date Exposed: June 7, 1 


General Appearance 


Checking 


Oiticica Varnish 








Experiment K, which was the 50-50, 
oiticica-tung varnish with normal driers, 
was slower, taking two hours for dust- 
free dry. 

At 2 and one-half hours—R was least 
tacky of the four; M and T about tne 
same; K tackiest of all. 

At six hours—M was lest tacky; R 
second best; T third; K still tackiest. 

At twenty-four hours—all were tack- 
free. R was toughest with K, T and M 
about the same. 

Specification tests were run on tactory 


batches with the following results: 

Kauri reduction :—Tung oil, 81 percent; 
% tung, % oiticica, 74 percent. 

Hot and cold water immersion :—Tung 
oil—only very slight bloom which disap- 
peared in five minutes; ™% tung, % oiti- 
cica, considerable whitening which disap- 


peared in twenty minutes. 

Comparison of R and K in half-filled 
bottles indicates skinning in case of R and 
none in case of K, showing that oiticica 
oil does not tend to skin as badly as tung 
oil. Again, on these factory batches the 
luster on blend of oiticica and tung var- 
nish is inferior to the straight tung oil. 


Conclusion 


_ The best time and temperature condi- 
tions to render’ oiticica permanently 
liquid are 435° for thirty minutes. 


Varnishes made from liquefied oil do 
not appear to be different in character- 
istics from those made with raw oll. 
There is, however. a shortening in time 
in the varnish kettle to bring the batch 
to the end point. Replacement of one- 
third of tung oil in ester gum-wooda oil 


varnishes with oiticica gives films of com- 
parable quality except as regards luster. 
The same quantities of drier used in 
standard formulae; namely, lead and co- 
balt, in the same amounts as used in the 
tung oil varnish, accomplish satisfactory 
drying results. In certain varnishes the 
substitution of tung oil with oiticica may 
be as high as 50 percent, in which case, 


however, it is necessary to increase the 
total amount of top drier either in the 
form of increased cobalt or a mixture of 
cobalt and manganese. 

The use of manganese and lead, even 
with increased amounts of manganese, 


seems to be inadequate for drying either 
straight oiticica varnishes or 50-50 mix- 
tures of oiticica and tung oil. 

Present deliveries of oiticica oil give 
varnishes inferior in color to those made 
with straight wood oil. 

Wherever oiticica is substituted in part 
for wood oil, reaction time in the kettle 
is longer and the cooking procedure will 
have to be varied to compensate for this. 
There is a longer period of time between 


stringing from the stirrer and complete 
gelation which will permit working at 


higher temperatures to decrease the time 


in the kettle. Skinning of varnishes eon- 
taining oiticica is not as great as it is 
with straight wood oil varnish. 


Oiticica oil is inferior to tung oil in dur- 
ability. 

It appears to 
some place in 


us that oiticica oil has 
the paint and varnish in- 


dustry. Its value, however, is consider- 
ably inferior to tung oil and it should 
bear a price in normal times consider- 
ably cheaper than tung oil. We are cer- 


tainly not in sympathy with the attitude 


of producers and importers during the 
past year as to the price of this com- 
modity. At the commencement of this 
work it was indicated that this oil could 
be secured in drums c.i.f. New York at 
a price not to exceed 7 cents per pound. 
However, the unusual condition in the 
wood oil market has led the producers 


Tung Oil 


Time in Weeks 


Exposure Record—Exterior 


oiticica is used, in order to avoid the ex- 
tremely long time on the fire. It will be 
possible to body such batches at higher 
temperatures inasmuch as time between 
string and complete gelation is consider- 
ably longer in the case of the oiticica. 

Several drying tests were also con- 
ducted on these factory batches. Blends 
were made to duplicate experiments K, 
T, M and R of the laboratory sample 
drying tests, liquid driers being added in 
experiments T and M., 

As in the case of the tests with 
atory batches experiments R, T 
were out of dust in one and one half 








labor- 
and M 
hours. 


and importers of oiticica oil to raise the 
price of this commodity until its current 
price is approximately 25 cents per pound. 
This seems to us to be a very short- 
sighted policy in view of the fact they 
are trying to introduce this oil to the in- 
dustry. Our main purpose in undertak- 
ing this work was to secure a source of 
supply of oil similar to tung oil in which 
there would not be the wide variations 
in price and availability that there have 
been in tung oil in the past. This hope 
seems to be frustrated by the short- 
sighted policy of the Brazilian suppliers 
and American importers, 


Study of Treated Tung Oils 


Cincinnati-Dayton-Indianapolis Paint and Varnish Production Club 


This matter of treated tung oils with 
the ultimate aim of gasproofing is not at 
all new or unusual, as this is the basic 
principle of our present varnish industry. 
Quite recently, during the past three or 
four years, treated tung oils have been 
offered to the trade in various uniform 
degrees of treatment. With the present 
wood oil market, it is hard to get the 
varnish maker 100 percent tung-oil- 
minded: however, we feel this condition 


only a temporary one. It is our aim in 
this paper to determine the application of 
these various oils to our industry as com- 
pared with the untreated tung oil. 


We had four treated oils from 4dif- 
ferent manufacturers under study. They 
were all based on a modified phenolic 
resin in both a twenty and thirty-three 
gallon oil length. We confined our study 
to clear varnishes with particular stress 
on their physical characteristics, and com- 


parative durability, with untreated tung 
oil as our basis of comparison 

Before we go into the study of the 
prepared varnishes, we feel it well at 


this time to compare some of the physi- 


cal properties of the oils with raw tung 
oil, as a basis for our later discussion. As 
a matter of convenience, I will refer to 
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as W, X, Y and Z— 
and “Z"” most. 
referred to as 


oils 
gasproof, 
will be 


these various 
“W”" the least 
Raw tung oil 
R.O. 
We 
raw oil 
tendency. 
compiled in table 
could not be made accurately, working 
with the straight oils; so we blended each 
with a modified phenolic cold cut and 
added 1 percent of drier (composition of 
which was 1 percent lead, percent 
cobalt and 0.0019 percent anese) 
Two panels were prepared by each 


against 
their comparative gassing 
results of this work are 
These readings 


made a of the oils 
to 


The 


study 


as 


O.85 


mans 
flowing 


November 14, 1935 


mixes, in table 1 per- 
in all cases 


with the oil 
cent was added 
We then prepared a panel from each 
of the varnishes by dipping over a white 
enamel. All varnishes were dipped at the 
same solids with percent of drier 
added They were allowed to a dry, and 
twelve setS were sent for e€xXpo 
The readings were tabulated by 
different observer: ind data 
after they had gone to completion 
were exposed fifteen weel 
September 17. 
The combined 
vari I 


one 


out 


data, compil 


ous observers, is tabulat 


Table 1 


‘Relative Gasproofness’ of Oils 


Air-dr 


at 
mperature 


Table 2 


Physical 


cifi Index of 
retraction. 


Acid 


Spe 
value 


Number. gravity. 
5.0 
5.6 
9.0 
12.3 


12-14 


Properties of Oils 


ne’'s V 
>s V Color 

32 hrs Standard 

SO hrs As standard 

120 hr Slightly dark 

110 hr Dark 


210 hrs Dark 


Table 3 


Composition and Physical Properties of Varnish 


Color developed Glossing on 


Solids, Body. 


Length. 


20 gal. 
20 gal. 
20 gal 
20 gal. 
20 gal. 
20 gal. 


33 gal 

33 gal. 

33 gal. 

. 33 gal 

Z. 33 gal. 

75% RO 33 gal. 
25% W. 


on varnishes, 


drier. 


Drying time on 
varnishes, 
No 
Drier drier 


varnishes. 
No 
drier 


No 
Drier. 


17% hrs, 
24% hrs, 
20% hrs. 


Drier. 
5 \ Vv 
6 ‘ oe : days 
6 . days 
6 F 4 days 24% hrs. 
6 5 ‘ days 6 hrs, 

5 3 days 2 hrs. 


+ days 


4 hrs 
hrs, 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 

‘ hrs. 


5 3 days 
6 “~ os 9 days 
6 . days 
6 “ days 
6L 6 . . 9 days 
5L 3 \ 3-4 days 


Table 4 


Comparative Durability or 
ee ad 
Weeks— 
original. 
80 


—— Gloss —————- 


4. 12. 15, 
80 60 00 
60 40 OO 
80 40 OO 
70 40 00 
70 50 Oo 
80 “ 00 
60 60 40 
40 40 Oo 
40 40 OO 
40 40 00 
oo 50 00 
75 70 40 


The gloss was measured by the Detroit 
years ago. 
A—Absent; S—Slight; 


1—Best; 6—Most yellow. 


oil mixture on side by side One was 


allowed to air-dry at room temperature of 
78°, and the other force-dried at 140° 
for one and one-half hours in a foul 
oven. We found in this blending that the 
oils as they increased in fume-proofness, 
increased in miscibility. 


The physical properties of the oils are 
set up graphically in table 2. You will 
observe from this table that as the oils 
decrease in their tendency to gas we have 
a corresponding increase in body, acid 
value, drying time and jelling time, with 
a progressive darker color. 


With this picture before you of 
oils under study, we will now go 
the prepared varnishes from these 
ous oils. The varnishes were all pre- 
pared under the same conditions, same 
sized batch, and all processed in copper. 
The temperatures and cooking time were 
held as nearly constant as possible. All 
were run to the same body and solids, 
and inasmuch as all the treated tung oils 
gained body correspondingly slower than 
raw tung oil, the cooking time varied 
with the oil. No drier was cooked in the 
varnishes. 


the 
into 
vari- 


As a means of ready reference I have 
prepared table, 3, which will give you the 
composition of various varnishes under 
study. You will note that I have grouped 
the 20-gallon and 33-gallon lengths to- 
gether in their relative degree of fume- 
proofness, F. & L. represents the 75-25 
blends. The same degree of difference is 
noted here as was indicated in oils them- 
selves with respect to drying. A reading 
was made on color, drying, issing and 
skimming, both before and after drier 
was added. We used the same drier as 


‘Weeks— — 


club 


Weathering of Varnishes 


Checking— 
Color-rating——~ 
10, 2. 5. . 10. 12, 15. 


s 


4. 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 


A S § 
A Vs 'S *) 


type apparatus, explained in the Digest a few 


C—Considerable; B—Bad; VB—Very bad. 


will note from examination of 
table 4 that our exposure panels have 
gone to completion, and also the degree 
of failure on each varnish. It can be 
readily observed, for instance, that all the 
20-gallon varnishes started out better in 
the matter of gloss, through the first two 
months’ exposure, but after they started 
they broke down rapidly. 

It will also be observed 
gallon raw oil varnish (“G’’) 
gallon blend > percent 
percent W) “C” were two best 
varnishes in the matter of gloss reten- 
tion, least checking and best for color. 

Summing up the data compiled on the 
particular phase of the oils covered in 
our paper, we have arrived at these very 
definite conclusions :— ‘ 

(1) Treated oils are inferior 
oil in cooked varnishes, both in 
ter of drying and durability. 

(2) Treated oils have gassing 
tendency at the expense of drying. 

(3) Treated oils have lost some of the 
valuable characteristics of the raw oil, 
making them more closely related to 
linseed and perilla 

(4) Treated oils with progressive fume- 
proofness We have a corresponding in- 
crease in acid value, drying time, 
miscibility with progressive darkening. 


This work, of 


4. You 


that the 33- 
and the 33- 


..0. and 25 
the 


to 
the 


raw 
mat- 


less 


only covered a 
very small field, relatively speaking for 
these oils We feel the subject warrants 
further consideration from other angles. 

The treated oils, for instance, may have 
greater application in the matter of cold 
blends, such as house paint, ete. Or pos- 
sibly as a chill back for certain synthetic 
varnishes where difficulty is experienced 
in the matter of gasproofing 


course, 


Qiticica Oil-Ester Gum Varnishes 
Golden Gate Paint and Varnish Production Club 


to have ap- 


varnishes seem 
clubs this 


Oiticica oil } 
production 


pealed to several 
year as a research problem. By mutual 
agreement, the problem was subdivided 
and the phase assigned the Golden Gate 
club has to do with oiticica oil-ester gum 
combinations. 

At the time these tests 
the only oiticica oil available coincided 
with Dr. Gardiner’s suggested specifica- 
tion, with the exception of the acid num- 
ber, which was found to be 15.8. Since 
that time, oiticica oil of lower acid num- 
ber had become available, but too late to 
be included in this report. This is un- 
fortunate in that we cannot state definite- 
ly that a low-acid oiticica oil would make 


were started, 


a better showing in the kaurl reduction 
and cold water tests. 

Oiticica oil-ester gum varnishes of 15, 
30 and 45-gallon oil lengths were pre- 
pared in laboratory batches of approxi- 
mately one and one-quarter gallons each. 
In each case, the stated oil length in- 
cluded approximately 20 percent by 
weight of a three-hour stand oil, of acid 
number 13. In each test, the oil and 
resin was heated rapidly to 290° F., and 
then at the rate of 10 per minute 
(+1°) to 575° F. The stand oil was 
immediately added and the batch re- 
moved from the fire. When the temper- 
ature fell to 475° F., the batch was 
thinned with mineral spirits (distillation 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


eventually, but not in the time 


(two hours). 
Conclusions 
From these tests, it would appear 
ester gum alone is not the proper 
to where oiti i oil predominates 
t i t t varnishes 


cleared 
specified 


range 
which 
Ester 


155-205° C.) followed by the driers, 
were of the naphthenate type 
gum-tung oil varnishes of the same 
oil lengths were also made, using the 
same procedure. 

These varnishes were t 
stand a few weeks, after 
lowing tests were made :— 


that 

resin 

in 
are 


to 
fol- 


allowed 


the 


hen 
which 


use 





tung oil. 
(G-H tanda eee 6 dark 
sity (G-H a is). . 3 G 
fic gravity. 915 
value 5.0 
to tou 
from tack j °° 
t (Fed. Spe sees ‘ails . I 
2% 44.7% 
40 
OK 
OK 


Color 


3.5 hrs, 

6.0 hr hrs. 
"ail ‘ ‘ails 

47.6 

80% 

OK 
OK 


d without reduction 
Failec 
Failed 


slow to dry, give poor water 
show reduced flexibility. 


the cold proofness an 


varnishes 


that 


oitiecica 


Qiticica As a Varnish Oil 


Louisville Paint and Varnish Production Club 


msistency, and had 


i be noted 
all the 


The work ts to deter- a lard-like ¢ not been 
nine the suitability of oiticica oll for refined 
In varnish, and to study the behavior of 

the oil in the varnish kettle, as well 

haracteristics of resulting varnishes 

rds gas proofness, dry, color, water 

durability on exterior expo- 
package getability. 

The formulae listed in table 
lected to give a comparison 
and oiticica-wood oil varnishes 
straight wood oil and 60 wood oil-40 
seed oil varnishes. 

Twenty and 40-gallon oil lengths 
selected as being representative. Wood 
rosin ester gum of acid value 6-8 was 
chosen for use in the twenty gallon var- 
nishes. Ester gum having an acid value 
of 18 was selected for use in the forty 
gallon varnishes. 

The oiticica oil 


purpose of this 


Cooking Procedure 
varnishes were made by cooking 
and oil, or oils, to 450° F., stir- 
ring in the litharge, gaining 560° F., and 
holding for body, cooling, and thinning. 
The varnishes containing high percentages 
of oiticica oi] took considerably longer to 
cook than those containing no oiticica. For 
this reason it was necessary to use the 
twenty gallon varnishes oiticics il which 
had been previously bodied at 475° F. for 
one hour. Conisderable foaming difficulty 
was encountered in the preparation of all 
varnishes containing high percentages of 
oiticica oil. The foam occupied approxi- 
mately five times the quantity of the 
liquid in the kettle. In every case the 
length of cook was adjusted that the 


as 
The 
the gum 
resista 
ure and 
1 were gse- 
of oiticica 
with 
lin- 


were 


so 


used in the 20-gallon 


Table 1 


2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
100 


60 60 40 40 60 60 25 25 
60* 60 40* 40 75 


number 
oil 


Varnish 
Chinawood 
Oiticiea oil 
Linseed oil ar oe 
Oil 10 


100* 100 5 75* 75 
40* 
40 


iar : ° a. oe 
20 40 20 20 40 20 40 20 40 


Table 2 


Refractive 

index 25° C. 
1.5138 18 
1.5170 10's min, 
1.4789 


Brown 

heat 

test Color Unsap. 
min, 4 0.85% 

5-L, coco 


1-L. minus 


Wijs 
lodine 
value 

150, 

175, 


191, 


Acid 
Oil. value, 
Oiticic: 9 
Wood 4.1 
94 


Sp. gr. 
15° ¢ 
966 
.943 
933 


Table 3 


Physical Properties 


ird 


Gallons— 


it two weeks 


Linseed 

Hours dry h 
Hot water. 
Percent solids. 


> Hours 


n 
Sc 


OK 
OK 
rater line 
mark 
OK 
’, 8. dull 
S. dull 
‘ater line 
mark 
OK 
OK 


2D 


a 
oo ae 
wuts 


50 
50 
50 


50 


brittle 
OK 
V. 

brittle 
OK 
Vv. 

brittle 


50 8-r, 
50 $-F, 


OK 
OK 


nO 6 

50 Much 
darker 
than 9 
Darker 
than 9 
-eption—Varnish 


Failed 
OK 


OK 
Water line 
mark 


spots 


40 30 10 3. 8.! OK E 50 Vv 


brittle 
No. 11 


OK 


containers with 


viscosity G 


one ex 


The condition in full sealed 
had bodied from viscosity E to 


Table 4 


Exposure 
Gloss 
(10 perfect—0 none). 
Good 8 
Good 8 
None 0 


Protection. 
Good 
Excellent 
Almost none 


Checking. 
Very slight 
None 
Film almost 

gone 
2 Considerable 
8 None 
v None 
2 Film almost 
gone 


Slight 


Warping. 
Trace 
None 
Very bad 


Color. 
Yellowed 
Yellowed 
Bleached 


Poor 

Good 
excellent 
Almost none 


Slight 
Slight 
Trace 
Very 


Very poor 
Good 

Very good 
Very poor 


Yellowed 
Yellowed 
Yellowed 
Bleached bad 

Slight Poor 
derable Considerable Poor 

Slight Good 


Very Almost none 


Poor 
Poor Consi 
Good None 
Almost none Film almost 
gone 
Slight 


Yellowed 
Yellowed 
Yellowed 


Bleached bad 


Yellowed Poor Slight Fair 


varnishes was previously heat-bodied one final viscosity at 50 percent non-volatile 

hour at 475° F.; 1 percent (based on oil) in mineral eépirits was E (Gardner- 

lead, as litharge, was used, and 0.05 per- Holdt). Liquid manganese naphthenate 

cent manganese (based on oil) Was added drier was added after thinning, 

as liquid naphthenate to each varnish ; 

after reduction to 50 percent non-volatile 

with a standard grade of mineral spirits 
The linseed oil used was alkali-refined 

bodied at 550° F. to body Q. 


Allotment of Work 


divided among six firm 
the club. The twelve var- 
made by three firms—each 
firm making four varnishes. The other 
three firms tested drying, gas proofness, 
and water resistance, respectively. 


Materials Used 


One lot of wood oil was used through- 
out. This was likewise true of the other 
materials so that no variables in raw ma- 
terials would need be considered. A stand- 
ard procedure for the preparation of var- 
nishes was adopted to further minimize 
variables. A list of the constants of the 
oils used is shown in table 2. 

The oiticica oil was obtained from Bra- 

Oiticica, Inc., importers. It was of 


Preparation of Panels 

White maple panels, 20x 8x % inches, 
with rounded edges, were sanded well and 
given two brush coats of the varnish to 
be tested, allowing forty-eight hours air 
drying between coats. The panels were 
then dried one week indoors before ex- 
posure, 


The work was 
members of 
nishes were 
: Exposure Results 

After ten weeks (July 11, 1935, to Sep- 
tember 19, 1935) at 45° to vertical; fac- 
ing South. The weather during this pe- 
riod was unusually hot, with very little 
rainfall, so that failure was due almost 
entirely to the action of the sun’s rays. 
Exposure was made in Louisville, Ky., 
and the results are given in table 4. 


Results of Exposure 
Varnishes Nos. 6, 2, 5, 10, and 1, fn 
the order named, were easily the best in 
the series. As was to be expected, the 


zil 40-gallon lengths were superior to the 

















20-gallon lengths, other things being 
equal, but the difference was far greater 
for the straight wood oil (and linseed oil 
blends) than for straight oiticica oil. The 
formulas containing 40 percent bodied lin- 


seed oil were slightly more glossy than 
the straight wood oil formulations, but 


showed indications of being somewhat less 
waterproof, as evidenced by the greater 
degree of warping. 

Generally speaking, the tive above-men- 
tioned panels were in very good condi- 
tion. In sharp contrast to this group, the 
remaining seven panels were badly dam- 
aged and offered very little resistance to 
weathering. In order they were No. 9, 8, 
12, 4, 7, 11, and 3. 


Conclusions 


gloss retention, 
protection are 
the amount of 
for any given 

(2) Oiticica oil (in its 
behaves more like a resin 
familiar varnish hence adding it to 
a wood oil varnish tends to “shorten” the 
film and render it less elastic rather than 
“lengthen” it. If oiticica oil were to be- 
have exactly as a resin we should expect 
to find little or no difference between a 20- 
gallon and a 40-gallon varnish made from 
this oil. Actually, the difference, as dem- 


dura- 
pro- 
oil in 


(1) The 
bility, and 
portional to 
the formula 


general 
inversely 
oiticica 
lengtn. 
present form) 
than like the 


oils, 
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onstrated in this series, is very little when 
compared to the difference between 20 and 


40-gallon 
that a straight 


is 


oiticica 
their 
values ina 
The lack of plasticity of this oil is 


(3) 


wood oil 


so distinctly 
oil varnish is also 
contrasting behaviors 
varnish. 


varnishes. 
20-gallon wood oil varnish 
superior to a 


and 


The 


fact 


40-gallon 


indicative of 


relative 


clearly demonstrated in those panels 
where it occurs in the highest concentra- 
tions. In these instances failure of the 
film has progressed enough to permit 
moisture to enter the panel and cause 
considerable warping. The unexposed side 


of the panel forms a convex surface over 


which the film is in effect 
distensibility 


of the film 


so 


“stretched.” 
was 


The 
slight 


that it cracked longitudinally even under 


so slight a stress. 

(4) Because of the above undesirable 
characteristics, coupled with (a) diffi- 
culty of handling in the semi-solid, lard- 
like state, (b) excess foaming at body- 
ing temperatures, (c) excess time re- 
quired at top heat to arrive a given 
body (accompanied by increase in cost of 
cooking and the undesirable darkenings 
of color), we feel that the of this 
oil in varnishes will be sharply restricted 


if not entirely eliminated until these dif- 


ficulties 


are removed 


of a more thorough refining process 


Absorption of Metallic Driers by Pigments 


Montreal Paint and Varnish Production Club 


the Montreal 
Club has 
of drying 
occur dur- 
paints and 
as being 
drier by 


For the past two years 
Paint and Varnish Production 
been investigating the loss 
which has been observed to 
ing the storage of some 
enamels, and often referred to 
due to the “absorption” of the 
the pigments present in the paint. 

During 1934 we investigated a series 
of paints made with raw linseed oil in 
which were ground various pigments. To 
these were added a measured quantity of 
lead, manganese, and cobalt linoleate and 
naphthenate driers. They were allowed 
to age over a period of six months during 
which time we made a measurement and 


comparison of the drying power of the 
driers added. After these tests had 


progressed for some time, it was clearly 
established that any special theory as 
to the loss of drying would involve more 
than just “absorption.’’ It was also re- 
alized that we had undertaken a problem 
that could not be solved until some of the 
problems that affect drying were clearly 
understood. 

We have undertaken a study of the 
various factors involved in the hope that 
we may be able to work on them during 
the coming year, either to confirm what 
we believe to be the causes of the varia- 
tion in drying of oil paints, or make an 


effort to find the correct one. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the problems en- 
countered and investigated by this com- 


mittee: 
Temperature and Humidity 


Our investigations reveal that drying is 
greatly influenced by changes in_ tem- 
perature and humidity It is found that 
high humidities retard drying especially 
at high temperatures. Low temperatures 
adversely affect drying and when in com- 
bination with high humidities was found 
to be the greatest retardant of all. 

In order to satisfactorily explain some 
of the difficult problems of drying it will 
be necessary to make all drying determi- 
nations at a constant temperature and 


humidity which would least influence the 
rate of oxidation. We have found that 
good drying conditions prevail at an 


optimum temperature of 75° F. and at a 
constant relative humidity of 60 percent. 


Influence of Light 


There is to be found some difference 


in the drying time as between samples 
placed in hemisphere brightness, trans- 
mitted light, and darkness. We have 
found that direct hemisphere brightness 


gives the best drying conditions, whereas 
the absence of light retards drying some- 
what. 

In order, therefore, to obtain concordant 
results which will be comparable over a 
long period of testing it will be necessary 
to control the source of illumination so 
that a constant relative brightness equiva- 
lent to hemisphere brightness at noon, 
would prevail during the whole drying 
period. 


Change of Valence 


Lead, manganese, and cobalt all un- 
dergo certain changes during the dif- 
ferent stages of oxidation which we have 


interpreted as oxidation from a lower to a 
higher valence. Both pigments and 
vehicles are responsible for these valency 
changes. We have found three valency 
changes present in metallic driers. In the 
metal cobalt these changes are easily fol- 
lowed; in the “reduced” state the color 
of the solution is red, changing over to 
the divalent state the color becomes blue, 
and in the final trivalent state the color 
becomes green. 

There is a difference in the drying ef- 
fect as between the three forms of 
valency, and these changes were found to 
exercise their greatest influence during 
the period of change-over from one 
valence to another. From the “reduced” 
state to the divalent state there is evi- 
dence of increased drying power over the 
trivalent state. Pigments greatly in- 
fluence the valency of the metallic driers. 
In some cases the trivalent metal drier 
gave off some oxygen, returning to the 
divalent state, and later took up oxygen, 
returning again to the trivalent condi- 
tion Some pigments have the power of 
changing the entire metal to a lower 
valency, some change the drier to a higher 
valency, and there are still others in 
which the three stages of valence are 
found to exist at the same time 


Peroxide Content of Vehicles 

The peroxides of oxygen present in the 
vehicle portion of the paint will greatly 
influence the initial drying; though there 
is no evidence that the peroxides have any 
drying power in themselves, they are 
found to exert a pronounced drying in- 
fluence in direct proportion to the amount 
of peroxides present. 


Precipitation of Driers 
Precipitation 
with 
ment present in the paint. 
to occur in 
concentration 
ent. It 
precipitate 
the 


of 
of 


metallic 
the type drier, 
indirect 

of the metallic 
is found that 
out to a greater 
naphthenates. 


driers 
vehicle, 


proportion 
soap 
linoleate 


and 


to 


by the development 


varies 
pig- 
This is found 
the 
pres- 
driers 
extent than 
Linoleates precipitate 


out to a greater extent than the naphthe- 
nates in petroleum thinners, and the latter 
benzol. 
Turpentine is found to be the best solvent 
for all the driers worked with. 


give 


tion 
concentration 


their greatest 


marked 
usually 


occurs to a 


the drying of oil paints. 


The 


titanium oxide 


precipitate in 


degree 
recommended 


pigments 


Precipita- 
at the 
for 


were 


found to influence the greatest precipita- 
tion of driers, whereas lead and zinc pig- 
ments caused practically no precipitation. 

Saturation of Fatty Acids 
The degree of saturation of the fatty 


acids used 
driers 


exercises some 


in the manufacture of metallic 
influence on the 


time of drying, due to the fact that some 
of the drier is used up in oxidizing the 


soaps during the drying period. 


The 





Conclusions 


loss of drying 











strength 


as e@X- 


hibited in oil vehicles and paints 
Panel Date 
No Brief description Coats. in. 
1. 7 Gals, F-7 amberol vehicle 
to 100 Ibs. resin..... — 3/14 
2. 15 Gals. F-7 amberol ve- 
hicle to 100 Ibs. resin 3 3/14 
3. pt amberol vehicle 
to 100 Ibs. resin. 3 3/14 
4. 25 Gals. F-7 amberol ve- 
hicle to 100 lbs. resin 3 3/14 
5. 14% Gals. soybean oil ve 
hicle gilsonite 260 WN. 
Wy Disaess sdee cReeskeaes 3 3/14 
6. 13 Gals. 1-1 chinawood oil 
linseed oil-gilsonite 53% 
M.. We Becercenccsceses 3 3/14 
7. 10 Gals, ester gum-china- 
| rR A 3 3/14 
8. 10 Gals, C. W. O. cumar 
We Bibcvstvccesccesasves 3 4/24 
9 20 Gals. C. W. O. cumar 
w TM. cs ccececcccese le 4/24 
10. 20 Gals. C. W. O. cumar 
100% phenolic...... ssee @ 4/24 
11. Coaltar (Barrett) asphalt 3 4/24 
2. Coaltar (Barrett) res. as- 
BOE sacact ths wars oc 3 (24 
13. 12% Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (820)........... 8 4/24 
14. 12% Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (1329).........- 3 4/24 
15. 20 Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (820)........ - a 4/24 
16. 20 Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (1329).......... 3 4/24 
17. 6% Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (820).........+. 3 4/25 
18. 6% Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (1329)........+. 3 4/24 
19. 40 Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (No. 500 durez) 3 4/24 
20. 40 Gals. C. W. O. 100% 
phenolic (620)....cscccee 3 4/24 
21. Vinyl resin (system 1-2-8), 3 4/24 
22. Vinyl resin (system 4-5-6). 3 4/24 
‘ Chlorinated rubber (sys- 
Come FO. Wes cccccésues 3 4/24 
24. Chlorinated rubber (sys 
Come BO, Bic sccceecae 3 4/24 
25. Chlorinated rubber (sys- 
tom NO. S)eccceses 3 4/2 
26. Rubber hydrocarbon (131A) 3 4/24 
27. Two panels uncured rubber 
Caen” Sk cacndscs 3 4/24 
28. Nitrocellulose lacquer..... 5 4/24 
29. Petroleum asphalt......... 3 4/24 
30. Polyvinyl resin..........+6 3 4/24 
31. Vinyl resin No. 1 panel.... 3 4/24 
32. Vinyl resin No. 2 panel.... 3 4/24 
33. Vinyl resin No. 3 panel.... 3 4/24 
34, Vinyl resin No. 4 panel.... 3 4/24 
35. Vinyl resin No. 5 panel.... 3 4/24 
36.Vinyl resin No. 6 panel.... 3 4/24 
37. 50 Gal. C. W. O. phenolic 
Fomin (BBD). scossccaccse 3 6/1 
38. 50 Gal. C. W. O. phenolic 
resin (1820) ......0e- 6/18 
39. 75 Gal. C. W. O. phenolic 
wemie GOOD. vocesvcancen % 7/19 
40. Synthetic oil (bekolin)... 3 7/19 
41. Short oil glycerol] phthal- 
late resin resyl (113).... 3 6/18 
42. Nitrocellulose (cotton-gum- 
mlagt 11/138/6). ccccccece 3 6/18 
43. 45 Gal. 9/1 C. W. O/LO 
limed resin 50% solids.... 8 6/18 


is 


November 14, 1935 


function of one or more of the foregoing 


causes, and drying tests should always 
be on a comparative basis of standard 
temperature, humidity, and light concen- 


tration. A quantitative study of the drier 
in terms of valency should be known as 


also the peroxide content of the various 
vehicles used. When these are standard- 
ized it would then be possible to study 


the effect of the various pigments in rela- 
tion to the drier, 
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The continuation of this work would 
be impossible without equipment where 
controlled temperature and humidity could 
be recorded; but very fortunately we have 
at our disposal, for the coming year, a 
laboratory equipped with the necessary 
apparatus for this type of work and it 
is hoped that we will be able to avail 
curselves of the opportunity of continuing 
this work to the fullest extent. 


Coatings Subjected to the Corrosive Action of Scrubber Water 


New England Paint and Varnish Production Club 


A Boston public utilities company has 
encountered corrosion problems in its 
boiler plant, which have not yet been en- 
tirely solved. Many paint coatings have 
been tried, but most of these were not 
very satisfactory, and were known only 
by trade names. The New England club 
technical committee felt that by conduct- 
ing a series of systematic and thorough 
tests in the boiler plant of the _ public 
utilities company itself (which will be re- 
ferred to hereafter as Company A) that 
information would be obtained which 
would be of value to the company and of 
general interest to the paint industry. 
Company A was in accord with the ideas 
of the committee, and it was agreed that 
we make our tests at their plant with the 
help of certain of their operatives. 

In order that our problem may be more 
clearly stated let us consider what takes 
place in Company A’s boiler plant to pro- 
duce severe corrosion conditions. 

When solid fuels are burned in fur- 
naces the volatile matter is distilled off 
and burned as a gas, the fixed carbon is 
burned by the progressive combustion at 
the surface of the particles, and the non- 
combustible impurities are liberated. 


The gas formed by the combustion of 
the fuel contains more or less of the ash 
particles and also particles of unburned 
solid fuel, which are either deposited in 
the ash hopper or carried along with the 
gases of combustion when they are dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. 

The ash and unburned fuel particles 
discharged with the gases of combustion 
settle to the earth at a distance from 
the chimney depending on such factors 
as the size, specific gravity, and shape 
of the particle, and the wind velocity. 

The discharge of this solid matter into 
the atmosphere is considered a nuisance 
and many plants are equipped with 
devices of various types to separate the 
solid matter from the gases before they 
are discharged into the atmosphere, 


The boiler plant of Company A is lo- 
cated in downtown Boston, supplying 
steam to the central district for power 
and heating purposes, and because of this 
fact it was especially necessary that no 








solid matter be discharged from the 
a chimneys. After a careful study of the 
Table 1 
General Evaluation of Vehicles 
Inspection dates and Date 
condition of samples. out _ 
3/22 3/27 4/1 15 
O.K, Py. C.F. wane 4/5 
O.K, O.K. P.F. C.F. eesee 4/5 
O.K, O.K, LF, P.F. 4/5 
O.K. O.K, LF. PF. 4/5 
O.K, O.K. LF P.F 45 
O.K. O.K. LF. P.} 45 
O.K. O.K. P.F. C.F. sents 4/5 
5/10 5/28 6/18 6/26 7/10 7/10 
LF. P.F.C P.F.C P.F.C P.F.C 
TF 080 itteee =item =e =n te 5/10 
PF. 8 Ss nteee aed iacae Sad 5/10 
C.F. inks ; ; 5/10 
C.F 5/10 
C.F, . 5/10 
C.F.  ceses 5/10 
5/10 
C.F. 5/28 6/18 6/26 7/10 5/10 
P.F. C.F. 5/28 
C.F. . 5/10 
P.F. C.F ° 5/28 
| C.F. ° 5/28 
P.F. C.F. ao aaa eecve 5/28 
O.K. O.K O.K, O.K.E LF. 8/19 
O.K.A LF. P.F.D P.F.G P.F.G 7/10 
P.F. 5/10 
P.F 5/10 
C.F. aes 5/10 
LF.B Cr 
P.F. hae /10 
O.K P.F. 5/28 
Lae C.F. 5/28 
C.F. ae rae 5/10 
5/10 5/28 6/18 6/26 7/10 8/5 
O.K, O.K, O.K O.K.Q ILF.Q I.F.Q 
O.K. O.K. O.K 0.K.Q LF.Q LF.Q 
O.K, O.K, O.K O.K.Q LF.Q ILF.Q 
H K M.N R R 
O.K LF. Pt P.¥ PT 
A.H, A.H.L. I R I 
O.K. LF. P.} P.F P.I 
H. A.B.H, I R R 
O.K, LF P.F. P.F. PF 
6/26 
O.N, U.S 
IF. CF 
4 Se 1 Q.1 
LF ‘ LF. P.F 
8/5 8/19 
O.L. O.L 
ts PF. 
O.L. O.L. 
a, P.F 
6/26 
O.A. 
LF. 
O.A, Q.R, 
LF. C.F, 
ON. 
LP. eee 





apparatus available for separating the 
solid matter from the boiler flue gases 
there was installed with each boiler a 
very efficient type of scrubber. It con- 
sists of a _ vertical brick-lined cylinder 
with spray nozzles located in the center. 
The boiler flue gases are admitted tan- 
gentially at the bottom and discharged 
from a central opening at the top. In 
passing through the water spray in the 


scrubber the gases are vigorously 
scrubbed or washed with water, remov- 
ing the solid matter and discharging the 
cleaned gases into the atmosphere. - 

Because of the large quantity of water 
required for scrubbing the gases and the 
relatively high cost of the water avail- 
able, the scrubbing water is recirculated 
after most of the solid matter has been 
removed from it. 


Influence of Sulphur 


Practically all solid fuels contain more 
or less sulphur or sulphur compounds as 
an impurity. When the fuel is burned 
this sulphur is also burned and goes off 
with the gases of combustion. Tests have 
shown that from 97 to 99 percent of the 
sulphur is burned to sulphur dioxide 
(SOc) and the balance to sulpnur trtox- 
ide (SOs). The sulphur trioxide, being 
highly soluble in water, combines with 
the water vapor in the flue gases ap- 
pearing in the water discharged from 
the scrubbers as sulphuric acid (H.SO,). 
The sulphur dioxide, being only slightly 
soluble in water, is mostly discharged into 
the atmosphere with the boiler flue gases, 
but the small quantity of sulphur ‘dioxide 
which combines with the scrubbing water, 
shows up as a trace of sulphurous acid 
(H2SO3) in the scrubber water. Chemical 
analysis of the scrubber water has also 
shown traces of hvdrochloric acid (HCl) 
and nitric acid (HNOs). 


Many analyses of the scrubber water 
have shown from 0.05 to 0.3 percent acid, 
calculated as sulphuric acid, and traces 
of the other acids mentioned above. The 
pH value of the scrubber water varies 
from approximately 1.75 to 3.0 and its 
temperature varies from approximately 
110 to 140° F. In addition to this, the 
scrubber water contains a small amount 
of very fine ash in suspension. 


remarks, 





Best of these first seven samples. 


Shows promise. 


Film in good condition, corrosion under film. 


Worse than No, 8. 
Slightly better than No. 11 
Not as bad as No. 12. 
Metal being eaten away under film at cor- 
ner ind hole; otherwise O. K 
8/19 510 Two-thirds of one edge is 
gone. 
P.F.Q 
IL.F.Q No. 32 better than No, 31. 
LF.Q 
7/10 
7/10 
7/10 
7/1 
O.R 8/19 
¢ 7 
ereee 7/10 
ereee 8/5 
ecose 7/10 
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Before the scrubbed gases are dis- Each panel then received ‘ : 
‘charged into the atmosphere, they are the clear vehicle (N x) 
heated in order to reduce their relative exposed at the same time 
humidity. The saturated gas varie in i panel finished 
temperature from 110 to 140° F. and ear vehicle (No S) 
heated to a temperature of from 13( Over one coat ‘ 
200° F. It contains a small amount ol primer, the carbor d 
very fine ash in spension and al some the red lead rime} ‘ il} 
very fine particle of the scrubber water plied two coat 
and condensed vapor. ilt type . 

The scrubber water corrodes most e prom ! \ 
terials rapidly, as do also the t ( I el fin 1 ‘ ¢ 
cleaned gases discharged from the scrub- ‘Oo. 5 Was exposed ‘ 
bers. The corrosive action of the scrub- comparisor See tabl 
ber water is the more severe of the two, Into one portion of é 
however, and it is this p e of the prob- mixed irbor dun h 
lem that is being inve guted by the portion sp ‘ re 
New England club technicil committee. stil 1 third por 

‘ eff ? ‘ ‘ ‘ e 
Summary of Procedure Sli hae products plus two 0 

Tests were made on 1iot-blasted steel hicle No ‘ a ~~ = o! pale 
panels of the same quality as that used coats of vehicle No, 0 Its See table 4 
in the construction of the s rubber 3. Phe Observations and General Discussion 
panels were (6x3x¥% inches in size), hav- 
ing a circular hole % inch in diameter, The following observations were made .— 
and centrally located 1 inch from one end 1 In the case of Meno varnisnes 
of the panel. bot 100 percent and modified, and having 

The interior of the gas scrubber 1s al- ung oil alone as the oil constituent, the 
ways sand-blasted before painting. Shot- longer the oil length the greater the 
blasting produces the same type of sur- resist to corro 1 
face, only slightly rougher. It was moré rhe vinylite type of resin showed 
convenient for us to have these smal] excellent corrosion-resisting propertie It 


Table 2 
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Study of Pigment Wetting and Dispersion 


New York Paint and Varnish Production Club 


The New York production club felt that 
the amount of nterest shown by pal 
and pigment inulac ire? I tne ine ol 
wetting and dispersing agent vould 
justify a very extensive practical t 
of the subject. 

There is very little published work that 
enables the paint man icturer to know 


definitely— 


(1) Are wetting agents of real jpra:- 
tical value to the paint manufacturer? 

(2) What agent should be selected for 
best results with a certain pigment? 

(3) Do wetting agents hold thelr rela- 
tive values in all types of vehicles? 


contributions on 


Professor 


Some very important 
this subject have been made by 


Hiarkins and others. Several recent club 
papers have also dealt with phases of this 
subject.? 

The New York club decided to under- 
take a study of this subject on a broad 
veneral ecope with the idea of answering 


Table 2—Evaluation of Pigments in Primers Using Phenolic Vehicles 








Panel Second and third Date Inspection dates and condition of Date 
No. First cout, coats in samples out, Remarks. 
SSA > Ibs. z2ne chromate—gallon No. 38 
vehicle ‘ . No. 38 vehicle 6, 18 6/26 7 10 s/o 8/19 s 19 
oO. BY O.B. OoO.B O.G, 
Las IF. LF. P.F. 
28b 4 Ibs. plaster paris—gallon No. 38 
SE. <cddesdauctbacerestyes soe No. 38 vehicle 6/18 O.B. O.B O.B O.B. s 19 Better than 38A,. 
1LF. LF PF. Poe 
38C 3 Ibs. carborundum dust—gallon No, 
uS vehicle...... ineoae con sekeeas 3 No. 38 vehicle 6,18 O.L. oO. OB O.B, 8/19 Better than 38B 
LF. 1. Pl P.I 
38D S lbs. chrome orange—gallon No. 38 
vehicle ...sccsece cocrescescesccece No. 38 vehicle 6/18 O.L. 0,1 Ot O.B, 8/19 Better than 88C, 
eV 1.J PP. 
38E 12 lbs. lead titanate—gallon No, 38 
vehicle ....- eevediees seresdeseeve No, 38 vehicle 6/18 O.L. O.! oO 0.B 8 19 Same as 38D. 
ile 1] Pil C.F 
BaF 2 Ibs. specially prepared mica—gal- 
lon No. 38 vehicle...cccccccccccce No. 38 vehicle 6 18 O.L. O.L, O.L O.B Best of series, 
I.} zd Ful 3 
48G 16 Ibs. red lead (95%)—gallon No. 
es eseeees seenkee No. 38 vehicle 6/18 Ou] O.1 O.L OB Second best of series. 
1. LE Pa 3 
Table 3 
Second and third Date Inspection dates and Date 
Panel No. First coat coats in ondition of samples, out Remarks, 
38-A-5 First coat No. 38 vehicle—5 lbs, zine chromate. No. 5 vehicle 1 8.5 & 19 9/14 8 26 
V.2 V,. Weaaee Ve 
ba PF Wee 
88-C-5 No. 38 vehicle—5 Ibs. carborundum dust No. 5 vehicle 719 N.O V.W.X. V.W.X. w/a 
LF 0. C.F, 
BS-G-4 No. 38 vehicle—16 Ibs. red lead..... No. 5 vehicle T/l Vi. . PF fF Best of series, 
1.1 PF PoE 
Table 4 
Inspection date 
Panel and condition 
No Brief description first coat. Second and third couts. Date ir of samples Date out. Remarks 
” 1 gallons soybean oil—vehicle gilsonite 26% N.V.M. 6/18 6/26 7/10 7/18 
Oo A i ce 
1.F. P.F. 
oA > Ibs arborundum dust—gallon No, 5 vehicle... No. 5 vehicle 6/18 oO. V.W.X. 7/18 
LF. P.F 
5B t lbs. plaster paris—gallon No. 5 vehicle... No. 5 vehicle 6 18 OLN Vi. Wesake 7/18 
LF. Pee 
5C 2 lbs. spee. prepared mica—gallon No, 5 vehicle No. 5 vehicle 6/18 OLN OLN 718 
1,1 P.F 
Legend 
A—Slight application defects, J—Lacquer O. K, but needs a primer to bond R—Generally pitted and blistered, 
B—Llistered all over. t to metal, S—Bond to metal completely gone, 
C—Blistered and pitted, but not going very K—Some blister—about one square inch gone T—Paint full of small holes. 
fast. down to primer—primer 0. K edges of U—Apparently no holes in paint. 
D—Paint blistered, and primer gone in spots. hole pitted. V—kEdges and hole badly corroded, 
E—Two bottom corners and hole starting to L—Some small blisters, W tadly pitted all over. 
show failure (abrasion). M—Primer going. X—Paint gone in some areas, 
G—Paint blistered and large areas of paint N—Some pits all over. C.F,—Complete failure, 
and primer completely gone. O—Showing corrosion at edges and hole. 1..—Initial failure, 
H—Abrasion marks from wire. Q—Corners starting to show failure PF Partial failure, 
panels shot-blasted. Any results obtained was applied to the panels in pigmented three questions for the paint manu 
with them would apply to a sand-blasted form, and so it is not fair to make any facturer, 
surface. direct comparisons between the _ results (1) The relative values of the many 
Special precautions were hecessary to obtained with this definite system of tin- wetting agents available. 
keep the panels from rusting before they ishing with those obtained with clear (2) Does the same wetting agent act 
were painted, Immediately after they vehicles of other types. The results with the same with all pigments? 
were shot-blasted they were wrapped in vinylite were so outstanding, however, (3) Does the same wetting agent act 
paper which had first been dried out by that it is felt that even when further relatively well with various types of ve- 
heat, and then the wrapped panels were work develops a system of finishing with hicles? 
placed in an oven until ready for use. other types, that the vinylite type will We fully realized that it would be im- 
It has been found that unless some such continue to show exceptional merit as possible to attempt to cover completely 
methods were used with the panels, rapid regards resistance to corrosion, this broad field in one year. We felt that 
failure would result regardless of the type 8. A short-oil cumar varnish showed the greatest value would be derived by a 
of coating used, and that true evaluation better resistance to corrosion than did bread practical treatment of the subject. 
of various types of coatings then became any other clear vehicle tested. It is hoped that our club will find it pos- 


impossible. 

On these panels were applied the fol- 
lowing different types of vehicles:— 

Modified phenolic 

Asphaltum (gilsonite) 

Petroleum asphalt cut-back 

Coaltar asphalt 

Ester gum 

Cumar 

100°, phenolic 

Vinylite 

Chlorinated rubber 

Rubber hydrocarbon 

Nitrocellulose 

Limed rosin 

Alkyd resin, 


The vehicles were first used clear, with 
the exception of the vinylite, and pliolite 
types which were furnished by their man- 
ufacturers in the form of enamels. 

The panels were immersed in the scrub- 
ber water by means of specially covered 


and insulated solid copper wires passed 
through the holes of the panels. 

Table 1 [see preceding page] shows 
the method of preparation, the time of 


immersion and the results obtained 
thereafter with this first series of tests. 

Table 2 is a record of a primer study 
in which the following pigments were 
ground or mixed separately in a common 
vehicle (No. 38) :-— 

Zine chromate 

3asic lead chromate 

Specially prepared mica 

Plaster of paris 

Lead titanate 

Carborundum 

Red lead. 


dust 


Every one of these pigmented primers 
were applied on the panels as a first coat 


4. A lacquer film, although not affected 
very much by the scrubber water, showed 
poor adhesion to the metal panel, peeling 
off in sheets. Perhaps with a _ suitable 
primer, lacquer would be a suitable cor- 
rosion resisting material. 

5. Several types of vehicles, having ex- 
cellent corrosion resisting properties un- 
der many other conditions, were not effec- 








tive when used as clears, in preventing 
the corrosive action of scrubber water. 
See table 1. 

6. Of those pigments ground or mixed 
into a common 100 percent phenolic ve- 
hicle and used as a primer the specially 
prepared mica gave better results than 
all others used, red lead being only 
slightly less efficient. 

The corrosive action of the scrubber 


water is severe that no metal that 
would be practical to use from the stand- 


s0 


point of cost has thus far been found to 
resist it. A piece of ordinary iron pipe 
immersed in the scrubber water for three 
days would be completely destroyed It 
is hard to realize that so weak an acid 
solution is so extremely corrosive. The 


fact that there is a mixture of acids pres- 


ent (sulphuric, sulphurous, hydrochlorie, 
and nitric), that the solution is always 
warm, and that it contains a fine ash in 


suspension which has an abrasive action— 


all are contributing factors. 

This is a progress report: there is still 
much work to be done. The committee 
feels that when this work is completed 


the information obtained, along with those 
facts already established, will be vaiuable 
not only in solving the immediate prob- 
lem—the painting of the interior of flue 
sas scrubbers—but can be applied also to 
rust and corrosion problems in general. 








sible to follow this preliminary paper with 


a series of papers on specific points of 
interest developed in this work. 
Wetting Agents 
Our most difficult problem was the 


selection of wetting agents, pigments and 
vehicles for use in the geries of tests. 

We selected sixty ents which 
available, and divided 





wetting ¢ 


are commercially 
them into the following eleven classes :— 
1. Alcohols 
2. Aldehydes 
8. Fatty acids 
4. Amino compounds 
5. Organic acids 


1 (a) Wetting of Pigments and Other Pow- 





ders, by W. D. Harkins and Roy Dahlstrom, 
Industrial Engineering Chemistry 22,897 (1930) 

(b) Monomolecular Films, The Solid-Liquid 
Interface and Sedimentation and Flocculation 
of Powders in Liquids, by W. D. Harkins and 


David M. Gans, The Journal of Physical Chem- 


istry (19382). 

(c) Flocculation, Dispersion and Settling of 
Pigments in Relation to Absorption, by L. W. 
Ryan, W. D. Harkins and D. M. Gans, In- 


dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 24,1288 


(1932). 








(d) Some Fundamental Pigment Vehicle Re- 
lations and Their Effects in Paints, by L. W. 
Ryan, Official Digest. October, 1933 
2 (a) A Study of Livering and Its Preven- 
tion by the Use of Catalysts, Chicago Club, 
1933 

(b) A Study of the Effect of Addition Agents 
on Floating of Pigments ino Paints and 
Enamels, Cleveland Club, 19 

(c) A Study of Livering, Chicago Club, 1934. 

(ad) Pigment Dispersion, New York Club, 
1934. 

(e) Effect of Wetting Agents Upon Pigment 


Dispersion, St. Louls Club, 1934. 











( Nitu 
i \i t 
s \ hel ether 
Io 
] Su ol i npound 
11. Organ osphatide 
The « nitte then discu dia ‘ 
les ize Ss und lected a leust one « 
ic t } move roups rrespective « 
ethen ! tw feiinit known to 
be i ‘ l t I ‘ h agente 
msidered to be typical « the class 
j represented In order 1 reduce thie 
Lm of work involve he final selec- 
on va mited to t en agent as 
1. Zine naphthenate, a metallic soap. 
Oleic acid, a tatty acid, 
kethyleneglycol, an alcohol 
Triethanolamine, an amino com- 
pound 
Diethyleneglycol ethylether (carbi- 
tol), an ether, 
6. Butyl stearate, a fatty acid ester. 


benzaldehyde, an aldehyde, 


s. Nitrobenzene, a nitro compound. 

0 lester gum, a rosin ester, 

lv. Twitchell base 265, a sulphonated 
compound, 


11. Kmulsiphor A, a sulphonated 
pound, 


12. Lecithin, a 


coli- 


vegetable phosphatide 


(The licithin used was a commercial 
product of soybean oil.) 
13. Salicylic acid, an organic acid. 


In addition another proprietary agent, 


X. J. 7488, received too late for inclusion 
in the linseed oil series, was used in the 
stone mill grinds, with five different ve- 
hicles and two pigments. 
Pigments 
\ large number of pigments were con- 
sidered by the committee. The total list 
of pigments were first divided into three 
classes, White pigments, colored pig- 


ments, and extenders, It was considered 
advisable to eliminate extenders inasmuch 
the most common one could be ex- 
pected to act similar to some of the white 
pasments, 

The following list of pigments was 
selected representative of those used 
in the paint industry. iach pigment 
was classified to affinity for water 
either hydrophilic (readily wetted by 
water) or hydrophobic (not wetted by 
water) Kach pigment was also classified 
as to tendency to react with acids or 
other substances present in paint vehicles 
as chemically active or chemically inert. 

In general, it may be said that carbon 
black and organic colors are hydrophobic. 
However, many treated or impure carbon 
blacks act somewhat similar to hydro- 
philic pigments. 

Mineral colors and 
colers are hydrophilic, 


as 


as 


as as 


its 





many precipitated 


Prussian Blue is an example of a piz- 
ment about midway between these two 
classes, and might in some cases be ex- 
pected to act like a hydrophilic pigment 
and in other cases like a hydrophobic pig- 


ment, 
Pigments Used 


Non - reactive lithopone, hydrophilic, 
chemically inert. 

Titanium dioxide, hydrophilic, chemically 
inert. 

Regular lithopone, 
ically active. 

Basic carbonate white lead, hydrophilic, 
chemically active. 
Zine sulphide, 

inert, 
Titanium calcium 
chemically inert. 


hydrophilic, chem- 





hydrophilic, chemically 


pigment, hydrophilic, 


(. I para red, hydrophobic, chemically 
Inert 

(*. P. iron blue, middle group, chemically 
nert 

«, PY lithol red, hydrophobic, chemically 
Inert 

(. BP. toluidin red, hydrophobic, chem- 
ically inert 

Light indian red, hydrophilic, chemically 
inert, 

¢. P. chrome yellow, hydrophilic, slightly 
chemically active 

«(. P. chrome green, middle group, chem- 
ically inert 

Yellow hydrated iron oxide, hydrophilic, 
chemically inert. 

Carbon black (treated), probably hydro- 
philic, chemically inert. 

Vehicles 

It was believed that in the first series 
of tests, a low-acid-value refined linseed 
oil, which would have very poor wetting 
properties, would be the best vehicle for 


showing the relative values of the various 
wetting agents, 

Some of the members of the committee 
felt that more practical grinding vehicles, 
such as bodied oilX should be included in 
this test Ve, therefore, outlined a sec- 
ond series of tests, using the following 
five bodied vehicles, reduced 25 percent 


by weight with mineral spirits:— 

(1) Perilla oil, 80 percent; wood oil, 
20 percent, The perilla oil was bodied 
about three hours at 585° F. and the wood 
oil added. Temperature brought back to 
585° and held for selected body. 

(2) Neutral varnish grade linseed oil, 
60 percent; wood oil, 40 percent The 
linseed oil was bodied to Q body at 575 
F. and the wood oil added. The tem- 
perature was brought back to 575° and 


held to the same body as vehicle No. 1. 
(3) Vehicle was the same No, 2 
except 4 percent of ester gum was added. 


as 





(4) Vehicle was t same as No, 2 ex- 
cept 0.5 percent of lead was added in the 
form of lead linoleate. 

(5) K.A.P.X.X. linseed oil was bod- 
ied at 590 to 600° F. to same body as 
No. 1. 

For the second series of tests two pig- 
ments and four agents were selected as 
will be described later. 

Procedure—Series No. 1 

Sixteen laboratories co-operated in the 


first series of tests One of these labora- 
tories conducted the preliminary work to 
determine the pigment-vehicle ratio, for 
use in the mixing and grinding operation, 
and the amount of vehicle to be added 
after the grinding operation to give a 
paint of brushing consistency. 

Each laboratory was assigned two pig- 
ments, thirteen wetting agents, the neutral 
refined linseed oil vehicle and a control 
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in sealed containers The vehicles and 
wetting agents were packed from one lot 
to insure uniformity in tests. All ma 
terials used in the tes were delivered 
to the committee chairman in plain pack- 
ages and redistributed so that none of the 
co-operating laboratories knew what man- 
ufacturer’s materials he was using 

The following uniform instructions were 
supplied to each laboratory. A repre- 

Table A 
Pigment—Vehicle Ratio 
By For Percent 

Grind weight. 1 pint. in base. 
Basic carbonate white a 

lead Tre TT TTTere 74.4 910¢ 87.9 
Mixed varnish......... 10.2 1252 12.1 

Reduce with 
Mixed varnish......... 15.4 188¢ 

100.0 12232 100.0 
Gallon weight........ 5 
% pigment by vol... 

Grind 2 
REE OUccuvacccvecess 74.0 
Mixed varnish..... 26.0 

Reduce with _ 

Mixed varnish......... 23.7 175¢ 

100.0 7302 100.0 
Gallon weight..... 
Pigment by vol....... 27.7% 

Grind as 
MME P6seeeiabercececces 49.8 R542 68.9 
Mixed varnish......... 22.5 We $1.1 

I uce with o - 

Mixed varnish......... 27.7 197g 
100 oO Fille 100.0 

Gallon weight........ 12.50 lbs, 

Pigment by vol....... 19.0% 

Grind 
Regular and non-react- ae 

ive lithopone... .- 58.8 480 16 0 
Mixed vehicle.........- 18.6 152g 24.0 

Reduce with Z h 
Mixed vehicle 22.6 185¢ 

100.0 817g 100.0 

Theoretical gal. wt 14.40 lbs. 

% pigment by vol.... 23.6% 

Grind . 

Zinc sulphide......... 61.0 506 76 9 
Mixed varnish........- 18.3 152g 23.1 

Reduce with Bs ~ 
Mixed varnish......... 20.7 172g 

100.0 830g 100.0 

Gallon weight....... ° 14.60 Ibs. 

% pigment by vol.... 26.7% 

Grind e 
Zinc oxide......-+e+. eo 57.2 483¢ 74.5 
Mixed varnish........- 19.5 165g 25.5 

Reduce with ; 

Mixed varnish........- 23.3 1%6¢ 7 

100.0 Stig 100.0 

Gallon weight....... - 14.85 Ibs. 

% pigment by vol.... 18.1% 

Grind s = 
C.P. Nthol....cccesece 22.9 112.5¢ 44.5 
Mixed vehicle......++.-- 28.5 140.5¢ 55.5 

Reduce with 
Mixed vehicle........- . 46.8 240.0¢ 

8.69 Ibs. per gal. 493.0¢ 100.0 
Grind ae 
C.P. toluidin........++. 27.1 132.52 37 5 
Mixed vehicle.......-.. 5.2 221.0¢ 62.5 
Reduce with acidsad 
Mixed vehicle.......-- 27.3 134.5¢ 
8.60 Ibs. per gal. 488.02 100.0 
Grind f = 
C.P. para toner..... 5 30 71.58 44 5 
Mixed vehicle 19.15 89.5¢ 55.5 
Reduce with ie, 

Mixed vehicle 65.55 306.0 
8.21 lbs. per gal. 100.00 467.02 100.0 
Grind 7 ge 
Chrome yellow......-. 58.00 504g ‘1 3 

Mixed vehicle...... e+ 23.40 203¢ 25.4 

teduce with : ; 

Mixed velhicle......++- - 18.60 16lzg 
15.30 lbs. per gal. 100.00 S682 100.0 
Grind i, 

Med. green 46.0 3l4g 63 1 

Mixed vehicle........+- 26.8 183¢ 36.9 
Reduce with su oe 

Mixed vehicle......- 27.2 166z ; 

12.01 lbs. per gal. 100.0 6832 100.0 
Grind A 

C.P. iron blue.....-. 24.9 124g 48 2 

Mixed vehicle.......+- 26.9 134g 51.8 
Reduce with : 

Mixed vehicle.....-++++ 48.2 240¢ ‘ 
8.79 Ibs. per gal. 100.0 498e 100.0 
Grind og 0 
S.S. black H.O....... 3.5 15 428 

Mixed vehicle......- 23.2 102.58¢ 
Reduce with ieee my 

Mixed vehicle.....++++- 73.3 323.00¢ 
7.77 lbs. per gal 100.0 441.002 100.0 
Grind : mee 

Indian red 58.8 2.2 

Mixed vehicle 27.9 5 
Reduce with > 

Mixed vehicle 13.7 
15.03 lbs per gal 100.0 S542 100.0 
Grind hs zi 

Pat. yellow oxide 36 7 2338 44 0 

Mixed vehicle....-+++++ 4.70 297g 56.0 
Reduce with A ; 

Mixed vehicle......++-- 16.55 1062 ; 

11.20 lbs. per gal. 100.00 636g 100.0 
sentative of each laboratory was present 


at a meeting where the instructions were 
discussed in detail and the mixing, 
ing and fineness test demonstrated 


1. Equipment Necessary 


(a) 

type mixer. d 
(b) Laboratory size 
(c) 


Laboratory size Day or 


roller 
Glass plate for fineness test 


plied by the committee). 


(d) Metal 
(supplied by 
(e) Standard 
test (supplied by 


strips 


broa 
the 


0.0015 
the committee). 


kn 


mill 


inch 


ife for 


committee) 


2. General Procedure 


Mixing— 
a 


(a) 


1. Select day wi 


th 


approximately 


grind- 


Kent pony 


(sup- 
thickness 


fineness 


percent humidity and run test at approxi- 


mately 70° F. 
2. The t 


completed as 


quickly 


as 


est on each pigment should be 
possible, 


and 


humidity and temperature conditions re- 


corded. 


3. Pigment and 





vehicle L 
weighed in the proportions shown in table 


should 


be 


A The wetting agent should be added 
to the vehicle and included in the weight 
of the vehicle used for mixing. Put the 
vehicle in the mixer and record the time 
necessary to add the pigment as fast as it 
will mix into the vehicle. This should be 
recorded as “mix time.” Then allow the 


mixer to run until the pigment is wetted 
Record this 


out to a uniform paste. as 
the “break time.’”’ This will require con- 
siderable attention, as some vehicles will 
give a very sharp break and others will 
not 

4. The first mix should be made using 
the pigment under test and the control 


vehicle in the proportions showing in table 


A. This is to be used as the standara 
consistency for all mixes. It will be 
known as the “control sample.” 

5. The second mix should be made 
using the pigment under test with the 
refined linseed oil as vehicle. Use the 
required amount of vehicle to secure a 


paste of approximately the same consist- 


ency as the control sample. Record pig- 
ment vehicle ratio. This mix will be 
known as the “standard sample.” 

6. The next mixing operation will be 
one using refined linseed oil with one of 


If the pigment vehicle 
A does not give 


the wetting agents. 


ratio given in table a 
paste consistency similar to the control 
mix, the necessary adjustment must be 
made In this mix use the percentage of 
wetting agent given in table B, based on 


This is approximately 
to form a mono- 
all pigment par- 


weight of pigment. 
the amount required 
molecular film around 
ticles. 

7. The 
as described in 


should be the sarne 
No. 6 except the wetting 
agent is to be used in three times the 
quantity shown in table B. 

8. Each laboratory will have two pig- 
ments and thirteen wetting agents. 

9. The following information should be 
recorded on each mix :— 

1. Humidity. 

2°. Temperature. 

8. Pigment vehicle ratio. 

4., Time to mix. 

5. Time to break. 

6. Appearance of 


lumpy free-flowing or buttery). 
(b) Grinding— 


next mix 


paste (i.e., smooth, 


1. Set the rolls of the three roll mill 
with the 0.0015 standard strips. Check 
setting before each grind, to take care 
of any temperature changes. 

2. Grind each paste as soon as the 
mixing operation is completed. 

3. Record the time required to pass 
the paste through the mill and record 
the weight of paste ground. 

(c) Testing— 
1. Reduce the ground paste with the 


proper amount of vehicle to give a paint 


of the pigment vehicle ratio shown in 
table A. . : 
2. Fineness or degree of dispersion is 


to be judged by a flow-out on the stand- 


ard glass plates supplied. Place one of 
the 9.0015 standard strips on each side 
of the flow-out and draw down with the 





months each laboratory was asked to 
check all samples for settling and con- 
sistency, also to brush out all samples 
and report color, brushing, leveling, sag- 
ging, drying and gloss All ratings were 
to be made as described in previous in- 
structions from series 1 

Tables 1 to 26, inclusive, show the tab- 
ulated results reported by each laboratory. 

{Copies of the tabulated records—thirty- 
four in all—may be obtained from Dr. 
H. A. Gardner, 2201 New York Avenue, 
Washington.—Editor, O1L PAINT AND Drua 
REPORTER. ] 





Series 2 


The second series, 
oil vehicles, 


using the five bodied 
were primarily designed to 
determine if the addition of wetting 
agents would aid wetting and dispersion 
in various types of cooked vehicles. One 
of these vehicles was an _ exceptionally 
poor wetting vehicle, and one an excep- 
tionally good wetting vehicle. The other 
three vehicles ranged between the two 
extremes, 

This work was assigned to laboratories 
which were willing to co-operate but did 


not have the equipment required for the 
first series of tests. 
The following instructions were issued 


to the laborafories doing the work on this 
series of tests: 


Procedure for Second Series of Tests 


This series of tests consists of five 
bodied oil vehicles having 25 percent vola- 
tile and 75 percent nonvolatile. The ve- 
hicles are marked No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The wetting agents used in this test 
will be bakelite XJ 7488, emulsiphor A, 
ethyleneglycol, and lecithin. 

The mixing operation can be carried out 
by hand or in any type of mixing equip- 
ment available. It is very important, how- 
ever, that all of the tests conducted by 
one laboratory should be made in exactly 
the same manner and with the same 
equipment. Record the time required to 
add all the pigment as “mixing time.” 
Record the time required to produce a 
uniform paste as the “break time.” 

The grinding operation should be car- 
ried out on a laboratory stone mill. It 
is very important that all grinds be made 
on the same mill and that the set of the 
mill remain exactly the same for all 
erinds. 











Agent. 

D, Same ROO eo oo 6.0 80.0 5000 900000800805860 
2. Salicylic acid 
BS. CmEDitod coccccsccovssccse 
4. Nitrobenzene 
GB. Beater SUM Solution. occcccccccscsccscccsccscoece 
G. Twitchell dase BGS... cccccsscccccccccvecece 
FT. LecitNin ...ccccccccrccccesccscvcsccssccscese 

Each laboratory will receive one pig- 
ment, five vehicles, and three wetting 


agents. It is desired that each laboratory 
conduct the tests on one pigment in each 


Table B 


Minimum Percentages of Wetting Agents to Provide Monomolecular Films 
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zine nap ate. 0.7515 15 05 05 05 10 10 10 05 05 05 05 01 0.1 
ant ee 0.75 2.0 2.0 05 05 06 15 15 1.5 0.5 0.5— 0.5_ 0.5 0.1 0.1 
Ethyleneglycol .. 0.5 0.75 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.5 05 0.5 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.1 0.1 
OS ~ayepcconced 10 2.5 26 1.0 0.5 20 25 2.0 90.75 0.75 0.5 1.0 0.25 0.25 
Butyl stearate... 1.0 2.5 2.0 0.75 0.5 15 2.0 1.5 0.75 0.75 1.0 01 0.1 
Salicylic acid..... 05 1.0 1.0 0.25 0.25 0.75 0.75 0.5 0.25 0.25 0.5 0.1 0.1 
senzaldehyde 0.5 0.75 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.5 5 0.5 0.25 0.25 0.2 0.1 0.1 
oo ee 05 1.0 1.0 0.25 0.25 0.75 0 75 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.5 0.1 0.1 
Nitrobenzene 0.5 0.75 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.75 0 75 0.5 0 25 0.25 0.25 0.1 0.1 
Ester gum -10 2.0 2.0 0.5 0.5 1.5 1 5 1.5 0.5 0.5 0.5_ 0.1 0.1 
Twitchell base 265 1.0 » 2.0 0.5 O84 1.5 1.5 15 oO 5 0.5 0.75 0.1 0.1 
Emulsiphor A..... 1.0 » 2.0 0.5 0.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 0.5 0.5 0.75 0.1 Ss 
Lecithin wee O75 2.0 2.0 05 05 15 15 15 05 0.5 05 O01 9. 
bros snife supplied. This will give a of the five vehicles straight. These will 
Aine “0.0015 in thickness, The standard serve as your standard samples. Then 
. ample should be applied at the same the pigment should be run with each 
time as the sample to be judged and the’ vehicle using the amount of wetting agent 
plates examined, both by reflected and given in the table below. ‘This will mean 
transmitted light, and the sample under that each laboratory will have twenty 
test rated as definitely finer, slightly finer, tests to run. In other words, the pigment 
finer, equal, slightly coarser, or definitely will be run with each vehicle straight and 
coarser, in comparison to the standard three more tests for each vehicle using 
draw down. each of the wetting agents. 
% Then add the required amount of The pigment-vehicle ratio to be used in 


drier as indicated on the instruction label 
on the drier container. Brush the sample 
on a panel. Record brushing prop- 
erties as equal to standard, slightly 
harder, definitely harder, slightly easier or 
definitely easier. Record leveling as good, 
fair, poor, very poor. Stand the panel ir 
a nearly vertical position and draw the 
finger across the panel. Note and record 
tendency to sag as none, slight, noticeable, 
very noticeable. Allow the panel to dry 
twenty-four hours and record condition as 


steel 


wet, tacky, slightly tacky, surface dry, 
or thoroughly dry. Record the color as 
equal to standard, slightly off-color, de- 
cidedly off-color. Record the gloss as 


equal to standard, slightly more, definitely 
more, slightly less, or definitely less. 

4. tate record consistency, using 
a spatula, as equal to standard, thin, 
very thin, thick, very thick. 

5. Samples should then 
further reference. 

Shortly after the tests were started, 
some of the laboratories working on the 
harder pigments reported that they were 
encountering difficulty in judging disper- 


and 


be filed for 


sion due to very poor dispersion of all 
samples, including control and standard. 
These laboratories were advised to pass 


the paste through the mill a definite num- 
ber of times until a degree of dispersion 
was reached which could be raced. All 
samples of paste to be passed through the 
mill the same number of times. 

The laboratories were also advised that 
the drawdowns could be checked by using 
the 06,0015 standard strip on only one 
side of the glass plate which would form 
a wedge-shaped drawdown 0.0015 thick- 
ness on one side of the plate and tapering 
to 0 on the other side. 


It was the intention of the committee 


to have each pigment tested by two lab- 
oratories. Unfortunately two of the lab- 
oratories were unable to complete their 
work. 

Al the end of approximately four 


the grind is given below. You may find 
that you will have to make slight changes 
in the amount of vehicle used for mixing 
paste with some of the wetting agents 
in order to get a paste of approximately 
the same consistency as the standard 
paste The amount of wetting agent used 
should be deducted from the vehicle used 
for mixing. 
Percentages of Agents 
Agent Pigment. Percent. 


Bakelite X.J. 7488.... 
Emulsiphor A.... 
Lecithin 


- Titanium dioxide... 
-- Titanium dioxide... 
Titanium dioxide... 


2.50 














Cellosolve i car Regular lithopone.. .50 

Emulsiphor A... . Regular lithopone.. 1.00 

Lecithin si ...Regular lithopone.. 1.00 

Pigment-Vehicle Ratio 

Percent by 

weight 

354 g. Titanium dioxide - 40.2 

190 g. Vehicle Secsnsoeeeaece 21.6 
Grind and reduce with 

334 g. Vehicle ...... 38.2 

%t g. Lithopone 44.7 

100 g. Vehicle APA AY awae 20.5 
Grind and reduce with 

ae. Wee ccccecnsecen isi edaede denne Te 

Reduce the ground paste with the re- 

quired amount of vehicle to produce a 

paint of the pigment-vehicle ratio shown 

in the above table. The fineness or degree 

of dispersion is to be carried out as de- 


scribed in the previous instructions using 
the 0.0015 standard strips and make draw- 


downs using the straight vehicle as the 
standard, Record as equal to standard, 
definitely finer, slightly finer, definitely 


coarser, slightly coarser. 


Then add the required amount of drier 
(given on the label) to the reduced paint 
sample and brush the sample on a steel 
panel. Record brushing, leveling, sagging, 
drying, color and consistency in accord- 
ance with instructions of previous test. 
Samples should then be filed for future 


reference, 
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conducting these tests are given in tables 


27 to 29 inclusive. 
Series No. 3 
It was felt by some members of the 
committee that it would be advisable to 


run a short series of tests on pebble mills, 
Some of the first series of tests with the 
harder dispersing pigments failed in some 
cases to show very noticeable differences 
with some of the agents which were ex- 
pected to show better results. We be- 
lieved if the tests were carefully stand- 
ardized as to size of charge, number and 
size of pebbles and consistency of charge 
in all tests made by one laboratory, that 
this might eliminate some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in the first series of 
tests. It was also considered advisable 
to have a comparison of pebble mill grind- 
ing and roller mill grinding. 

It is a recognized fact that certain 
materials when added to the vehicle of a 
paint exert some action at the interface 
between pigment and liquid causing more 
rapid wetting of the pigment by the 
vehicle. This action is very noticeable 
with some pigments. The first series of 
tests showed very clearly that some of the 
pigments were more rapidly wetted and 
dispersed by a number of the wetting 
agents used. It was hoped that this series 
of pebble mill grinds would confirm the 
previous tests and possibly show the effect 
of wetting agents more distinctly. 

Four pigments were selected for this 
series of tests. One hydrophilic inert 
pigment, Titanox C, one hydrophilic active 
pigment, chrome yellow medium and one 
middle group pigment, chrome green me- 
dium were selected. Carbon black was 
also selected; this pigment is generally 
classed as hydrophobic. However, this 
particular pigment cannot be classed as 
hydrophobic. 

The following set of instructions was 
supplied the three laboratories which con- 
ducted this series of tests :— 


“You will be supplied alkali refined lin- 
seed oil which is the vehicle to be used in 
these tests. 

_“You will also be supplied one or two 
pigments, a can of drier (with directions 
for use on the label) and the following 
seven wetting agents in the amounts in- 
dicated. The percentage of agent indi- 
cated is to be based on the weight of pig- 
ment used :— 


c————- —— Percent———_—___—________ 
C.P. C.P. Titanium 
ae chrome Carbon calcium 
yellow. green. black. igm s 

‘ 1.00 1.00 3.00 = 100 
50 50 2.00 1.00 

00 oO 2.00 1.00 

50 -50 1.50 -50 

’ 2.00 2.00 8.00 2.00 
1.00 1.00 4.00 1.00 

‘ 1.00 1.00 4.00 1.00 


“Run a blank using the pigment vehicle 
ratio given, using refined linseed oil as 
the vehicle. 

“Then run the same pigment with each 
of the wetting agents added to the refined 
linseed oil. Deduct the wetting agent from 
the amount of linseed oil used in the 
grind. The consistency of all grinds 
should be the same as the blank. This 
can be accomplished by varying the 
amount of linseed oil slightly where neces- 
sary. This is very important to insure 


SE UeDerrienreernmereeeernee ee 


Table C 


Pigment Vehicle Ratio—Series 3 

















Percent 
eis For by 
srind l pint. weight. 
Titanix C 412g 56.4 
Refined oil 235g 35.0 
teduce with 
WOE OE es 6 scc aise wa beee us 63¢ 8.6 
. 730¢ 100.0 
Grind 
Med. chrome green,.......... - Bldg 46.0 
WN, Eee eg gee Cte 279g 41.0 
Reduce with 
I Acne teanncebace aes oo Wg 13.0 
663g 100.0 
Grind 
Med. chrome yellow........... 504e 58.0 
ME ean te ret ce eek 291g 33.6 
Reduce with 
Refined oil 8.4 
100.0 
Grind 
SPP eTTerrrererrerr 15.42¢ 3.5 
DN, ORNs bo veceaacedcesieds 340. 50g 77.0 
Reduce with 
WN Ne 85.082 19.5 
441.00 100.0 


similar grinding conditions within the mill. 


“Use the same size of batch, and the 
Same quantity and size of pebbles in all 
cases. 

“The mills should be stopped and the 


batches examined periodically for fineness 
until a point is reached where «a good 
comparison can be made between the batch 
showing best dispersion and one showing 
poor dispersion. Then add the remainder 
of the linseed oil and required amount of 
drier to each grind. The various paints 
with wetting agents should be tested 
against the blank for fineness in the same 


manner as described in the first series of 
tests and reported as definitely finer, 
slightly finer, equal, slightly coarser, or 


definitely coarser than standard or blank. 
_ “Then brush out the paints as described 
in the first series of instructions and re- 
cord consistency, brushing, leveling, sag- 
ging, and gloss.” 

The results obtained by the laboratories 
conducting these tests are given in tabies 
30 to 34, inclusive. 


Evaluation of Agents in Non Polar 
Liquids 
It was noted that some 
were not effective with 
ments in any of the tests. Some members 
of the committee believed that this was 
due to the fact that these agents were not 
soluble in or miscible with the vehicles 
used. It was thought advisable to attempt 
to clarify this point. 
It was found that all of the agents ex- 


of the agents 
any of the pig- 





The results obtained by the laboratoriescept salicylic acid and carbitol were gol- 
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uble in benzol. Salicylic acid was soluble 2. Area = 1.0 x 10 sq.cm. per cc Sp 
in a mixture of 280 parts benzol and 20 Zine sulphide....... 
parts acetone. Carbitol was soluble in a Zinc oxide...... 
mixture of 250 parts benzol and 50 parts Hydrated iron oxid 3. 
acetone. These mixtures were equally as Toluidin 
nonpolar (poor wetting) as straight ben- Pa 
zol. This paint was proven by the addi- : 
tion of 100 grams cf titanox C to 300 uithopone 
grams of benzol and also to 300 grams Peace yel : 
of the above mixtures. There was com- indie é.. 
plete flocculation in all cases. on Pa a si wales 
The wetting or dispersing value of each : B: afi Erba f 
agent was determined by the amount of Dybydrated iron 5 
agent required to completely disperse 100 
grams of Titanox C in suspension The area of all molecules were a n 
either pure benzol or a mixrure of benzol to be 20 square : een 
and acetone in which the respective agent There follows in the method ar 
was soluble. as an example, the calculations of diet! 
Some of the agents were tried with lene glycol for titanium dioxide, 
reactive lithopone and a regular lithopone. Assume :-— 
The results of this test are given in 1 Area of pigment in sq. cm. per cc. 
table D. », Area of molecule 0 square A 
An examination of this table shows that = 20 x 10-8 sq. cm. 
Twitchell base 265, lecithin, zinc naph- 3. Direct relationship between mole 
thenate, oleic acid, ester gum, and galicylic cular weight of wetting agent and amount 
acid are effective wetting and dispersing required to form monomolecular film 
agents. _This conforms with results on- { Inverse relationship between valence 
tained with these agents when used with ‘ ace canandabin wn 1 molecu- 
en 8 ; af ar and amount required to form monomolecu 
certain pigments in various vehicles. lar film 
The importance of the solubility of an Area of pigment in sq. cm. per 


Wetting agent 


Zinc naphthenate 
Oleic acid.... 
Triethanolamine ole rte 
Butyl stearate 





Salicylic aci 
Salicylic acid.... 





Benzaldefivde 
Nitrobenzene 

Ester gum solution 
Twitchell base N 
Emulsiphor <A 
Lecithin ‘ 
Ethyleneglycol 
Carbitol 
Carbitol 


2h 


Zine naphthenaté 
Lecithin 
Butyl stearate. 
Ethyleneglycol 
Oleic acid. 

Salicylic acid... 


naphthenate. .......ccceeerecerersecceess 


* Not eoluble in benzol. 


Zine 





agent in the vehicle is shown by the re- 
sults obtained with salicylic acid and car- 
bitol, as given in the preceding table. 

It is interesting to note the variation 
in amounts of agents required to disperse 
the two different types of pigments (one, 
a hydrophilic inert, the other, a hydro- 
philic active) shown in table D. 7 

The results obtained would seem to in- 
dicate that this simple test might be use- 
ful in evaluating wetting and dispersing 
agents for a given pigment. 


Calculation of Amounts of Agents 


It is a generally recognized fact that 
the minimum amount of wetting agent 
that would be effective would be the 
amount required to form a monomolecular 
film around all pigment particles. How- 
ever, past work has shown that in many 
cases a larger amount is required. 

One of the members of our committee, 
who has had a great deal of experience 
with wetting agents, consented to calcu- 
late the monomolecular amounts of each 
agent required for each pigment as shown 
in table B and submitted the following 
report, including method used in calcula- 
tions :— 


Quantities of Wetting Agents 


A pigment is wetted and dispersed ina 
vehicle if the vehicle contains a sufficient 
quantity of a good wetting substance. 
The quantity required depends at_ least 
partly upon the polarity of the good wet- 
ting substance. A sufficient quantity to 
form a layer one molecule thick, or a 
monomolecular film, would be the least 
that would be expected to give complete 
dispersion. This quantity might or might 
not be effective, depending again, at least 
partly, upon the polarity of the substance. 

Approximate calculations were made for 
the amounts of wetting agents required 
to form a monomolecular film, and also 
for three times the amount. The actual 
quantities used were the nearest 25 per- 
cent to the calculated figures. Approxt!- 
mately three times the amount required 
for a monomolecular film was the most 
wetting agent used in any of the experi- 
mental work, except in a few experiments 
with titanium dioxide in pure colorless 
liquids. It ts possible that, with some of 
the wetting agents, more than three times 
the amount would have been more effec- 
tive. Obviously, however, if a larger 
quantity of one wetting agent is required 
than of another to give the same result, 
the wetting agent requiring the larger 
quantity would nt be considered as effec- 
tive as the one requiring the smaller quan- 
tity, and would in many cases introduce 
undesirable qualities, such as poor drying, 
excessive thinning, etc. 

The calculations were based upon a 
method, which while not absolutely ac- 
curate, is believed to give a fairly close 
approximation. The method is based 
upon the following assumptions :— 


1. Area of pigment in sq. cm. per cc. 
®. Area of molecule = 20 sq. A°*. 

8. Direct relationship between molecu- 
lar weight of wetting agent, and amount 
required to form monomolecular films. 


4. Inverse relationship between valence 
and amount required to form monomo- 
lecular film. 

The actual area 
known in many ¢: ] ire 
representing what is believed to be fair 
approximations were used and the pig- 
ments were grouped in three area classes. 
In the following tabulation are shown the 
three classes, the assumed areas, and the 
specific gravities of the pigments :— 


is not 
figures 


of pigments 


ses. However, 





. Area = 1.5.x 10° sq.cm. per CC.....-- Sp. g. 
i Titanium dioxide.......+..... - 8.98 
Carbon Diack......-.+-+seseeees 1.8 
Prussian blue.........+.+- a) 





Table 
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\ TiOg Benzol. 

Grams Grams. Grams. Disper r 
1.5 100 300 Excellent 
1.0 100 200 Excellen 

75-1.0 100 300 Excellent 
0 1) 200 Good 
“ye 100 300 None 
1.0 100 §280 Benzol Excellent 
? 50 Acetone 
100 300 Good 
100 300 Good 
100 300 Excellent 
5 100 300 Excellent 
100 200 Good 
75 100 300 Excellent 

33.0 100 300 Good 

60.0 100 300 None 

10.0 100 §250 Benzol Good 

? 20 Acetone 
Reactive 

W.A. lithopone, Benzol. 

Grams Grams Grams, Dispersion 
6.5 100 500 Excellent 
1.0 100 3200 Excellent 

40.0 100 300 Excellent 
413.0 100 300 Good 
1.0 100 300 Excellent 
0.5 100 {280 Benzol Excellent 
? 20 Acetone 
Regular 

W.A. lithopone. Benzol. 

Grams. Grams. Grams Dispersion. - 
1.25 100 300 Excellent 

‘20 x 10-% = number of molecules per 


ec. of pigment. 
Number of molecules per cc, of pigment 
number of molecules per mole s= number 


of moles per ce. of pigment. 
Number of molecules per mole == 6.06 
x 10® (the Avogadro constant), 


Number of molecules per ce. of pigment 
/ 6.06 x 10% number of moles per ec. 
of pigment. 

Number of moles x molecular weight > 
number of grams of wetting agent per cc. 
of pigment. 

Number of grams of wetting agent per 

of pigment / specific gravity of pig- 
ment -= grams of wetting agent per gram 
of pigment. 

Grams of 
pigment x 
agent 


ee, 


wetting agent per gram of 
100 percentage of wetting 
required for monomolecular film. 


Calculation of Amount of Diethylene- 
glycol Required to Form a Mono- 
molecular Film on Titanium 
Dioxide 


1, Area of titanium 
10° sq. cm. per ce. 
9 


2. Area of diethyleneglycol molecule r= 
20 x 10- sq. cm, 

. piolecular weight of diethyleneglycol 
— 06. 


dioxide = 1.5 x 


4. Valence of diethyleneglycol = 1, 

15 x 105/20 x 10-% = 75 x 108 = 
number of molecules of diethyleneglycol 
per ce, of titanium dioxide. 


7.5 x 10'°/6.06 x 10% = 1,23 x 10-4 num- 


ber of moles of diethyleneglycol per cc. 
of titanium dioxide. 
1.23 x 10-4 x 106 = 1.31 x 10-2 == num- 


ber of grams of diethyleneglycol per cc. 
of titanium dioxide. ad = 
+s} x 10-8/3.9 (sp. g. of TiO?) = 3.36 
x 10-* = grams of diethyleneglycol per er. 
of titanium dioxide. ’ . 
3.36 x 10-* x 100 = 0.34 percent diethyl- 
eneglycol required. 


Summary 
1—Evaluation of agents— 
Table 26 shows the number of “very 


good,” “good” or other ratings given to 
each agent for the fifteen pigments used. 





This rating is as follows :— 
Tota 

Agent V.G. ae 
Zine naphthenate... ae 7 ; 
EQGMNE  céacdocencss ae 7 
Twitchell base 265. ; : = 6 
Ester gum....... ee . 6 
Olele acid.. 4 
Emulsiphor ‘‘A’’ es 4 
Salicylic acid...... ‘ : 3 
Nitrobenzene ......... 1 


In no case did any 


io of the following give 
a “good’’ result :— 


Butyl stearate 
Benzaldehyde 

Triethanolmine 
Ethyleneglycol 
Carbitol 


Table 26 lists the pigments with which 


the above agents were effective. Special 
agent X. J. 7488 used in stone mill grinds 
in five different vehicles and two pig- 
ments, as shown in tables 2s ana 29 gave 
results comparable with lecithin. 
2—Classification of pigments— 

The fifteen pigments used were classi- 


fied for this work into four groups as 
shown by their water wettability. 

Table E gives the indicated rating with 
respect to the value of the agents used. 

It will be noted from the table that in 
a number of instances the hydrophilic 
pigments were materially aided by the 
agents used. In no case, however, were 
any of the hydrophobic pigments 1m- 
proved. It is evident that there is an 
opportunity for further work on this class 
of pigments with respect to improvements 
in wetting, dispersion or particle size. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 











certain other properties of the pigmented 





product such as settling, brushing, level- 
ing and flow, ete, are frequently im- 
proved. 

In addition it is definitely known that 
certain of the above agents are already in 
wide commercial use, testifying to their 
alue 
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Table E 


Classification of Pigments 


3—Effectiveness of agents in different 
vehicles— 

Those agents which were most effecti\ 
With a large number of pigments in re- 
fined Jinseed oil as a vehicle also proved 
effective with heat treated vehicles as 
shown in tables 28 and 29. 
i—}iffectiveness o agents n differer 

mills— 

Results obtained on roller mills tor 
mills and pebble mills by different oper 
itors were very com I a will 
noted comparing ry ’ é at 
9 and 34. 
fi Factors in evaluation of agents—~ 

An agent cannot be judged entirely py 

ibility to aid wetting and d ersion 
| en 

Tita ox 

Now } 





Zing 

ritanox ( 

sigh ndia re 
fasi irbonate wl 
¢.P. chrome llow 
Regular lithopor 
Chen SURD SOileduce doc csocsse dean be ueakeeeaneas e 
CP thol 
C.P. ¢ r 
ci 1 

iy hrome greer 


Consistency, settling, color, drying, odor 

and working properties may be appreci- 

ably affected and therefore should be con- 

idered in evaluating agents. 

§6—Value of wetting and dispersing agents 
in pigment grinds— 

The above results, shown definitely, in 
laboratory tests, that the case of a proper 
agent will materially reduce the time fac- 
tor in the expensive grinding operation. 
This is true for nine out of the fifteen 
pigments used in this paper In addition 


Total 
“Very Good’ 
or ‘‘Gooi”’ 
results with 
the 13 agents. 
H ] r 7 
H hil iner ( 












I ner 3 

ivdr iner 9 

H I e! 0 

H v j 

I } active 2 

Hi I Vv 0 
.H } inert 0 

Hye ( 

Hyd 0 
Middl 3 
Middl FOOD. < d0séese 0 
tion; J. E. Brocker, Krebs Pigment & 
Color Corporation; H. A. Nelson, New 
Jer Zinc Company; S. Werthan, New 
Jersey Zinc Company; Dr. P. K. Porter, 
International Printing Ink Corporation; 


Dr. L. W. Ryan, United Color & Pigment 
Company; L. J. Venuto, Binney & Smith 
Company; J. McE. Sanderson, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation; A. F. 
Brown, Imperial Color Works: C. W. 
Robertson, Titanium Pigment Company; 
P. C. Vesce, Harmon Color Works, and 
Iu. R. Whiting, Bakelite Corporation, 


Exposure Test on Repainting Wood Surfaces 


Northwestern Paint and Varnish Production Club* 


In 1931 a test fence was erected on 
the State Fair Grounds at St. Paul, 
Minn., for the purpose of studying 


priming-coat reductions for painting new 


wood surfaces, These experiments are 
described in detail in four progress re- 
ports published in American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
scientific section, circular 404: 596 
(1931): circular 445: 454 (1933): Of- 
ficial Digest of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs, No. 121: 
1968 (1932); Paint, Of! and Chemical 
Review, November 2, 1933: 67; Decem- 
her 13, 1934: 12; and American Paint 
Journal, December 10, 1934; 7. By the 
Spring of 1935 the paint coatings on the 
south side of the test fence had de- 


teriorated to such an extent that repaint- 
ing was in order and the following con- 
clusions concerning initial painting prac- 
tice could be drawn :— 

(1) of turpentine 
priming-coat mixtures hastens the dis- 
integration of the coating: in a good 
priming mixture made with ordinary 
linseed oil paint the liquid portion of the 
mixture should contain at least 2% times 


Generous use in 


as much linseed oil as turpentine and 
may well be almost entirely linseed oil. 
(2) No change in priming-coat mix- 


ture is necessary to obtain optimum dur- 


ability on different woods; a good mix- 
ture for one wood is a good mixture for 
all of them. 

(3) For three-coat initial painting, 
aluminum priming paint gives greater 
durability than any priming-coat mix- 
ture made with white paint, espe- 
cially on such woods as Norway pine. 

(4) Initial painting can be-done in 


two-coat work just as durably as in three 
coats, provided both coats are mixed 
with a sufficient content of pigment and 
apvplied thick enough to make the com- 
pleted coating about 1/200 inch thick; 
failure to attain approximately this op- 
timum thickness of coating impairs the 
durability of either two-coat or three- 
coat work. 

The test fence was repainted in the 
sprine of 1935 for the purpose of study- 
ing the technic of repainting. Although 
the coatings on the north side of the 
fence were still in reasonably good con- 
dition they were repainted at the same 
time as those on the south side because 
the general custom is to repaint all sides 
of a building at the same time. The 
repainting studies are expected to furnish 
information about the following prob- 
lems :-— 

(1) In two-coat repainting, the ef- 
fect of reducing the first coat according 
to three different formulas suitable re- 
spectively for semi-paste paint, high pig- 


ment content prepared paint, and ordi- 
nary prepared paint. 

(2) Comparison of one-coat and two- 
coat repainting 

(3) Effect of varying degrees of dis- 


integration of the old coating on the be- 
havior of the repaint job. 

(4) Repainting with the paint much 
the same in pigment composition as it 
was originally and repainting with paint 
of distinctly different pigment composi- 
tion. 

(5) Effect of widely varying pigment 


*A joint project of the Northwestern 
Paint and Varnish Production Club and the 
Minnesota chapter of the International So- 


ciety of Master Painters and Decorators, with 
the assistance of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Madison, Wis. This report pre- 
pared by F. L. Browne, senior chemist of the 
Forest Products: Laboratory. 


the finish-coat in two coat 


The Paints 


Two white paste paints were ground at 


volume in 
repainting. 


the Forest Products Laboratory for the 
repainting tests :— 
Paste Paint L, White Lead 
Lbs. Gal. 
Basic carbonate white lead..... 28.40 0.5 
Raw Musesd Gibs <<. ccececesses 3.88 0.5 


32.28 1.0 
Paste Paint TLZ, Titanox-Lead-Zine 


ORMINOUE Ts o.04600sienshscananeee 9.80 0.274 
Rasic carbonate white lead..... 7.60 0.134 
Zine oxide, lead-free.........+66 4.33 0.092 
raw lmssed G8... cccvicccdscvecs 3.88 0.500 
25.61 1.0 


Paint Reductions 
The following reductions of paste paints 
I, and TLZ were made :— 


For spot-priming— 





Paste paint L or TLZ. 

Raw linseed oil........+.. 
Turpentine peeennocee 
Paint drier....scccccscccesses 


2.37 


Pigment concentration, 21 percent; pig- 


ment volume, 25 percent. 

(Pigment concentration is defined as 
the percentage by volume of pigment in 
the total paint, including volatile. Pig- 


ment volume is the percentage of pigment 
by volume in the non-volatile part of the 


paint, neglecting the non-volatile in the 
drier.) 
For first coat in two-coat work— 
Reduction No, 11:— 
Gal 
Paste paint TLZ....... Te : 1.00 
Raw linseed oil..... eon co “ae 
Turpentine aa 28 
Gs ccadevaeeades 05 
2.33 


Pigment concentration, 23 percent, pig- 
ment volue, 33 percent. 

(Reduction No. 11 is typical of com- 
mon practice in using paste paints but 
it is not obtainable with prepared paints 


unless the container is opened and some 
of the clear liquid poured off before 
stirring up the settled pigments.) 
teduction No. 12:— 

Gal 

Paste paint L or TLZ.... 1.00 

Raw linseed oil....... 79 

Turpentine ..... an 

Paint drier. 05 

2.50 

Pigment concentration, 20 percent; pig- 
ment volume, 28 percent. 

(Reduction No. 12 is obtainab'e with 
prepared paints made with at least 28 
percent pigment volume if they are 
thinned with turpentine only.) 

Reduction No. 13 :— 
Gal 

Paste paint L or TLZ 1.00 

Raw linseed oil ean 7 27 
Turpentine 44 

Paint drier.. OT 

2.78 


Pigment concentration, 18 percent; pig- 
ment volue, 22 percent. 

(Reduction No, 13 is obtainable with 
most prepared paints of reasonably good 
quality.) 

For finish-coat paint— 
Reduction No, 21:— 


Paste paint L or TLZ 
Raw linseed oll......cccccscsccces 
Turpentine 
Paint drier..c.ccceces oe 














Pigment concentration, 23 percent; pig- 
ment volume, 25 percent 
Reduction No, 22 :— 





(sai 

Paste paint L or TLZ 1.00) 

Raw linseed oil es ’ ‘a 7 

Bee GRIGE sé vce ckeus 05 

1.84 

Pigment concentration, 27 percent; pig- 
ment volume, 28 percent. 
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Preparation of Surfaces for Repainting 


All surfaces were sandpapered suffi 
ciently to remove curling edges of paint 
and to detach loosely adherent flakes of 
paint In sandpapering the old white lead 
paint, care Was taken not to remove 
enough paint to materially increase the 
area of bare wood On the south side of 
the fence the old white lead paint could 


lightly in view 


be sandpapered only very 





Master Painter Peter Gydesen Starting to Repaint the St. Paul 
Test Fence 


(Reduction No. 22 was used for one- 
coat repainting.) 
Reduction No, 23 eo 
Gal. 
Paste paint TI.Z 1.00 
Raw linseed vil 1.63 
Turpentine 07 
Paint drier. Os 
2.78 





Pigment concentration, 18 percent; 
ment volume, 19 percent. 


Reduction No, 24 ae 
(sal 
Paste paint TLZ a 00 
Raw linseed oil.. 1.27 
Turpentine 6 
Paint drier OF 
2.60 
Pigment concentration, 19 percent; pile- 
ment volume, 22 percent. 
Reduction No, 25 :— 
faul 
Paste paint TILZ. et 1 wm 
Raw linseed oil .s a 1.(M) 
Turpentine . cman 1 
Paint drier. (Mi 
2.47 
Pigment concentration, 20 percent; pig- 
ment volume, 25 percent. 
Reduction No, 26: ii 
tral. 
Paste paint TLZ 1.00 
Raw linseed oil. 7” 
rurpentine .... a 
ho 


Paint irier.. 





Pigment concentration, 21 percent; 


ment volume, 28 percent 
Reduction No, 27 nan 
sul 
Paste paint TLZ 1.) 
taw linseed oil il 
rurpentine§. til 
Paint drier on 


the lead-and-zine paint 
ind the titanox-and-zine paint, however, 
could be sandpapered very vigorously 
without removing or wearing through the 
coatings where they were still intact 
Curling edges of the coatings of these 
harder paints were removed very _ com- 
pletely and tapered off by the sandpaper 
to facilitate their concealment by the 
hew paint 


of this limitation ; 


bare wood of 
left by flaking of 
lead-and-zine or titanox-and-zine paint 
were spot-primed on June 24. No spot- 
priming was done on test areas previously 
painted with white lead paint. No spot- 
priming was required on any test areas of 
redwood, red cedar, or Norway pine that 
had originally been primed with alumi- 
num paint and painted with one of the 
harder paints The aluminum primed 
areas of white pine painted with the 
harder paints required only a few touches 
of the spot-primer, much less than the 
other areas of the same panels that had 
not received aluminum priming paint. 


Layout of Repaint Tests 
The test areas for the repaint tests are 
twice the size of those for the initial 
painting tests, that is, each new test area 
is 16 by 48 inches in size and comprises 
The larger areas 


any con- 
the old 


Patches of 
siderable size 


two former test areas. 

were made necessary in part to secure 
areas on which the old coatings were in 
such condition that fair comparisons of 


the behavior of the repaint jobs could be 
drawn. Another consideration leading to 
the larger areas arose from criticism of 
the former tests on the ground that the 
areas Were too small to allow the painters 
a normal sweep of the brush in applying 
the paints. In view of this criticism the 
painters were observed carefully during 
the new tests for the purpose of ob- 
serving the brush sweeps taken when they 
had stretches of four feet to cover and 
they were entirely unaware that such ob- 





Repaint Job Ruined by Rain Shortly After It Was Applied 


This was a heavy coating for a one-coat repaint job applied just before the 
painters quit work for the day. 


Pigment concentration, 22 percent; pig- 
ment volume, 31 percent 


Reduction No, 28 :— a 
zal. 

Paste paint L or WEE. .ncaaarde 1 a0 
Raw linseed oil - 
Paint drier....-.-- : 1 
1.60 

Pigment concentration, 31 percent; 


rment volume, 32 percent. 
plgmeduction No. 28 was used for one- 
coat repainting on the north side only.) 


servations of their work were being made. 
In transferring paint from the bucket to 
the surface the sweep of the brush is lim- 
ited as a general ru’e by the capacity of 
the brush for holding paint and the type 
of brush motion necessary to wet the 
surface to a stretch of less than one foot. 
In subsequently laying off the paint a 
stretch of 2 feet seems to allow ade- 
quately for a free, natural swing of the 
arm, although a stretch of 3 feet can be 
covered fairly comportably. A stretch of 
4 feet, however, is too far for a com- 





fortable sweep of the brush and usuaily 
requires that a step be taken with the 
feet. In the writer’s opinion test areas 


from 2 to 3 feet long provide adequately 


for comfortable application of paint ac- 
cording to the common customs of 
painters. 

Units 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the test fence 
each length of 12 feet of test fence, cov- 
ered with boards of siding 12 feet long, 
constitutes a unit) were allotted to tests 


of varying first-coat reduction and of one- 


coat ersus two-coat repainting. Unit 1, 
originally painted with white lead paint, 
and unit 4, originally painted with Jead- 
ind-zine paint, were repainted with white 
lead vaint. Unit 4 should be watched 
particularly for alligatoring of white lead 


paint, a form of failure often found when 
white lead paint is applied over paint con- 


taining zinc oxide. Unit 2, originally 
painted with white lead paint, and Unit 
: originally painted with lead-and-zine 








paint, were repainted with titanox-lead- 
zine paint. Units 5 and 6 were allotted 
to tests of the effect of varying pigment 
volume in finish-coat paint of the titanox- 
lead-zine type. On unit 5 the first-coat 
reduction is typical of usage with paste 
paint, while on Unit 6 of the first-coat 
reduction is typical of usag with pre- 
vared paint Details of the layout of the 
new tests are given in table 1, 


Application of Paint 

The new paints were applied by Paint- 
ers Chase and Redum, of the Peter Gyde- 
sen Decorating Company and by Master 
lainter Peter Gydesen. Record was kept 
of the amount of each paint mixture ap- 
plied by weighing the paint bucket and 
rush before and after applying the paint, 
iving data from which the spreading 
rates of the paint mixtures could be cal- 
culated. These weighing and records 
were made by F. FE. Morehouse, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The paint- 
ing was done on June 24, 25, and 26, 1935. 

Much difficulty was experienced during 
the painting because of rainstorms in late 
afternoon or at night during the days on 


which the painting was done. Such con- 
ditions were prevalent during a long pe- 
riod in the Spring and early Summer of 
1935. The three days in question seemed 
to be reasonably favorable for painting 
luring working hours; the rains were 
merely short showers occurring just be- 
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the 
but 


ap- 
workinyg 


usually took 
ae- 


defects 


to 


experlence 


fore or after sunset. On June 25 
shower lasted Jess than half an hour, 
it was sufficient to mar the coatings 
plied in the latter part of the 
day. 

The damage done vain 
the form of “pock marks,’ small 
pressions in the coatings. These 
mar the appearance the surfaces 
some extent from past 
with such occurrences in paint testing it 
can be said with some confidence that the 


durability and the general behavior of the 


coatings will not be altered seriously ex- 
cept that the paints may collect some- 
what more dirt than would otherwise have 
been the case. The worst damare was 
done to the one-coat repaint jobs the 
north side of the fence applied on June 
25. These of necessity had to be applied 
at low spreading rates and were the last 
coatings put on that day and for trese 
two reasons were softer than the other 


paints when the rain fell 
only pock marked but bad 


wrinkles 


the 


afternoon 


were 


coatings 
places, 
were 


These 


scraped 
faces washed clean with naphtha, and the 
painting 


of 


was dove 
sune 


formed 

actually 
badly 

next 


There was also a grea 


over 
= 


They were not 


and 


again 


in 

broke 

damaged 
morning, 


“curtains” 
some 
apart 

coatings 
sur- 


late 


the 


and 


cases 


in 


the 


deal of difficulty 


with flies and other ins’ and with 
wind-borne seed hulls from g..isses in the 
neighboring fields. preseny the 
Experimental Farms the Univers'*v of 
Minnesota near the test feuce contr:'- 
uted greatly to these difficulties. As a re- 
sult of these unfavorable conditions the 
initial appearance of many of the test 
areas was below the standard of accepta- 
bility for residences the better class. 
These difficulties likewise have been ex- 
perienced in other exposure tests, how- 
ever, and there is no reason for feeling 


that they will affect the usefulness of the 
tests for 


ableness 
dures. 


Effect of Old Paints on Behavior of 
First Coat of New Paint 


Very 


of 


definite 


determining 


the different 


differences 


in the 


the relative service- 


painting proce- 


charac- 


teristics of the old coatings of white lead, 
lead-and-zine, and titanox-and-zine paints 
were observable during the application of 
first 


the 


Table 1 


Layout for Repaint Tests 


Symbols:—For kinds of woods: 
For type of old paint: L, 


white lead 
paint. 


Mach new test area consists of two former test areas. 


Spreading rates are given in square feet of surface covered with 1 gallon of paint. 


Kind of 


wood on 


























“ 
ie = 2 . 
2 5 SE 3 Z we Lo 
+s ad a s °'s o Se 
2 ts 3 5 BB § & £ 
= ES i 7 Es s a3  & 
Unit 1 o rn 
1 ee NP RD L L . - a 
- 3, 4 NP RD L L 2 12 
3 5, 6 NP RD L L 2 13 
4 7, 8 NP RD L L 1 22 
45 9, 10 NP RD L L 2 2 
6 11, 12 NP ae r L 1 21 
6 11, 12 Tr RD L L 1 28 
7 13, 14 RC WP L L 2 11 
x 15, 16 RC WP L L 2 12 
9 17, 18 RC WP L L 2 13 
10 19, 20 RC WP L L 1 22 
il 21, 22 R¢ WP L L 2 12 
12 23, 24 RC eee L L 1 21 
12 23, 24 eee WP L L 1 28 
a Unit 2 of Test Fence 
13 25, 26 RD NP L TLZ 2 11 
14 <f, 28 RD NP L TLZ 2 2 
15 29, 30 RD NP L TLZ 2 13 
16 31, 32 RD NIP L TLZ 1 22 
17 33, 34 RD NP L TLZ 2 12 
18 35, RD osne L TLZ 1 21 
is a NP L TLZ 1 28 
i? WP RC L, TLZ 2 11 
20 WwP RC L TLZ 2 12 
21 WP RC L TLZ 2 13 
pi | 3, WP RC L TLZ 1 22 
23 5 WP RC L TLZ 2 12 
24 47, 48 WP . L TLZ 1 21 
24 47, 48 R¢ L TLZ 1 2 
Unit 3 of Test Fence 
25 NP RD LZ TLZ 2 11 
26 NP RD LZ TLZ 2 12 
27 NP RD LZ TLZ 2 13 
28 NP RD LZ TLZ 1 22 
29 NP RD LZ TLZ 2 12 
30 t NP cove LZ TLZ 1 21 
30 59, 60 ooee RD LZ TLZ 1 28 
31 61, 62 RC wpe LZ TLZ 2 11 
32 63, 64 RC WP LZ TLZ 2 12 
33 65, 66 RC WwP LZ TLZ 2 13 
34 67, 68 RC WwPe LZ TLZ 1 22 
35 69, 70 RC WP LZ TLZ 3 12 
36 71, 72 RC ase LZ TLZ 1 21 
36 71, 72 oa WP LZ TLZ 1 28 
Unit 4 of Test Fence 
37 73, 7+ RD NP LZ L 2 11 
38 75, 76 RD NP LZ L 2 12 
of 77, 78 RD NP LZ L 2 13 
40 79, 80 RD NP LZ L 1 ~ 
41 81, 82 RD NP LZ L 2 
2 83, S4 RD ene LZ L 1 
12 83, S4 sean NP LZ L 1 
43 85, 86 WP RC LZ L 2 
it 87, SS WP RC LZ L 2 
45 so, 0 WP RC LZ L 2 
16 91, 92 WP RC LZ L 1 
47 93, 94 WwP RC LZ L 2 
i8 5, 96 WP LZ L 1 
48 95, 96 ones RC LZ L 1 2S 
Unit 5 of Test Fence 
4 97, 98 NP RD TZ TLZ 2 11 
nO 99, 100 NP RD TZ TLZ 2 11 
il 101, 102 NP RD TZ TLZ 2 11 
52 103, 104 NP RD TZ TLZ 2 11 
3 105, 106 NP RD TZ TLZ 3 11 
m4 107, 108 NP RD TZ TLZ 2 11 
no 109, 110 RC WP TZ PLZ 2 11 
6 111, 112 RC WP TZ TLZ 2 11 
7 113, 114 RC WP TZ TLZ 2 11 
1S 115, 116 RC WP TZ TLZ 2 11 
no 117, 118 RC WP TZ. TLZ 2 11 
oO 119, 120 RC WP TZ TLZ 2 11 
Unit 6 of Test Fence 
61 12 123 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
62 1: 124 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
(3B 1° 126 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
(4 127, 128 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
65 129, 130 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
66 131, 132 RD NP TZ TLZ 2 13 
OT 133, 134 WwP RC TZ TLZ 2 13 
68 135, 136 WP RC TZ TLZ t 13 
69 137, 138 WP RC TZ TLZ 2 13 
70 139, 140 WwP RC TZ TLZ 2 13 
71 141, 142 WP RC TZ TLZ 2 13 
72 143, 144 WP RC TZ TLZ 2 13 








coats 


NP, Norway pine; WP, white pine; 


Reduction 
number, 














Second 


21 
21 


21 


21 
21 


21 


21 


24 
6 


new 


paint. 


Data for repainting 


Spreading 
rate on 
south side. 


600 
430 
455 
600 
400 


465 
505 
495 
400 
505 
460 
465 
505 
405 
400 
505 
460 


670 
670 
660 
505 
670 
550 
670 
670 
660 
505 
670 
650 


500 
530 
490 
475 
530 
HO 


560 
530 
490 
475 
530 
40 


650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 


760 
740 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 
760 


665 
665 
665 


665 
665 
665 
665 


665 


770 
770 
770 


770 
770 
770 
770 


770 


TOO 
700 
700 


700 
TOO 


700 
700 


700 





It has 


al- 


RD, redwood; RC, red cedar. 
paint; LZ, lead-and-zince paint; TZ, titanox-and-zine 





-_ 

Spreading 
rate on 

north side, 


BSS 
885 
SB 





780 
THo 
760 


760 
760 
760 
760 


760 


715 
715 
715 


715 


~3-9-3 
ee 
wag 


710 
710 
710 


710 


710 
710 
710 


710 


fie 
765 
730 
690 
765 
645 
fie 
765 
730 
690 
765 


OAS 


775 

750 

730 

690 
750 
GAS 
TT 
THO 
730 
690 
750 
G45 
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ing paint had been used under the white 
lead paint. The attempts to repaint the 
white lead paint with one coat instead of 
two coats were not satisfactory on the 
south side for this reason. Over the old 
lead-and-zine and titanox-and-zine paints 


ready been pointed out that the old coat- 
ing of white lead paint on the south side 
of the fence was much softer than either 
of the other two paints and for that rea- 
son had to be sandpapered very lightly to 
keep from removing the old coating en- 


Insects Stuck in Fresh Paint Coating and Pockmarks Caused by a 
Brief Shower of Rain While the Paint Was Fresh 


On the north side of the fence the on the south side the first repaint coats 
it was dried with a good, uniform gloss; where 
on the south side, but was softer than aluminum priming paint had been used 
the other two paints on the north side. the gloss was observably greater than 
These differences in hardness were paral- elsewhere. The one-coat repaint jobs over 
leled closely by differences in absorptive- the harder paints were satisfactory from 
ness for the new paint or for the oil of the point of view of hiding power and 
the new paint. On the south side of the uniform gloss. In this connectton it 
test fence the painters could feel the should be remembered that the test areas 
greater “suction” of the old white lead with the harder paints were spot primed 


tirely. 
white lead paint was harder than 


Seed Hulls from Grasses in the Fields Near-by Blown by Wind and 
Stuck in Fresh Paint Coatings 


paint very distinctly as they brushed on wherever flaking had left much bare wood 
the new paint. On the north side there’ before the first repaint coats were applied. 
was much less difference between the On the north side of the test fence all 
paints in this respect. first coats of new paint dried with a full 
After the first coats of new paint were oil gloss even over the old white lead 
dry the differences in absorptiveness otf paint. The one-coat repaint jobs were en- 
the old coatings were reflected in the de- tirely satisfactory in this respect. 
gree of gloss of the new ones. On the All of the repaint jobs in two-coat work 
south side of the fence all first Coats of dried with uniform full oil gloss on both 
paint dried without gloss over old white south and north sides of 


the fence ana 
lead paint except where aluminum prim- over all three types of old paint. 


Investigation of Color Permanency 
Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Production Club 


solicitation 


In selecting the investigation of color from color manufactur- 
changes or “fading”’’ or paints, our group 
realized that it was attacking a large and 
difficult problem. 3ut it was only during 
the discussion of the best methods for in- group may be interested in the fastness 
vestigating the subject, that we came to of inks, another, the most suitable colors 
realize its many ramifications and inter- for use in water paints, a third, the per- 
locking variables. Although our desire manency of colored or tinted exterior 
was to start actual tests and panel ex- enamels or lacquers, a fourth, the fading 
posures immediately, we realized that if of exterior house paints, a fifth, changes 
our results were to be reliable and of occurring in a liquid paint in the can or 
value, the investigation would have to be during drying, ete. Although many of the 
based on established data and planned basic principles are applicable’ to all 
with proper consideration and control of phases of the subject, others are related 
influencing variables. This emphasized only to specific products or problems. In 
the necessity of a survey of the litera-_ this brief presentation, we have attempted 
ture and an analysis of the subject. to consider the general subject rather 
After careful consideration it w de- than concentrate on a specific phase. 
cided that for this meeting the presenta- 
tion of the problem and of availab'e infor- 
mation on the subject would be of more 
value to the industry than any experi- The initial 
mental data that could be developed by tion is an 
us in the short time available. A survey 
of the literature has been made and the 
various articles abstracted. The meager- and measurement and various optical ma- 
ness of published data on this large and chines for measuring color are available, 
diversified subject was astounding and no simple satisfactory method for de- 
also in many cases the findings could not termining and recording changes 25, 46, 56 
be accepted, because of the lack of ex- in colors has apparently been developed. 
perimental evidence or since proper con- Although Harris, Chevrevl, Wilkinson, 
trol had not been taken or consideration Ostwold, Munsell®, Ridgway and Maerz 
give to the influencing variables. Some un- and Paul®, have published color diction- 
published information was obtained by aries, classifications, charts or systems for 


ers?, 


The consists of a number of 
allied industries, who may view our prob- 


lem from greatly varying angles One 


federation 


Determination and Recording of Color 
Changes 

requirement in any evalua- 

accurate measuring stick. Al- 

though there is a great deal in the litera- 

ture on color nomenclature, classification 
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evaluation, no case of their practical ap- 
plication by the industry in_ following 
color changes, such as the fading of an 
exterior house paint, has been recorded. 

Many instruments, such as the Nutting 
colorimeter*, Lovibond tintometer*, Hess- 
Ives tint photometer’, Eastman colori- 
meter’®, Howland color photometer, Pfund 
colorimeter, Appel-Hickson spectrophoto- 
meter’, Keuffel and Esser color analyzer, 
Pulfrich photometer, Razek-Mulde1 
analyzer, the Hardy spectrophotometer, 
and many others have been developed for 
measuring color. Although considerable 
study and some have been made of 
them for the measurement**a and the re- 
cording of colors for establishing stand- 
ards and specifications they have not been 
found applicable to the practical investl- 
gation of changes except for a few 
specialized cases*’, ©, 


color 


use 


color 


has undertaken as its initial 
development of a_ practical 
determining, evaluating and 
color changes occurring in 
ing the numerical gradings rec- 
ommended in the federation form for eval- 
uating other paint failures, we hope to 
develop a suitable method for accurately 
determining significant color modifica- 
tions, when permanency of color is a 
major consideration The work thus far 
has indicated that separate gradings will 
have to be made for the three color prop- 
(1) Hue or dominant wave length ; 
(2) value or brightness, and (3) purity, 
chroma, or saturation, and also for the 
color uniformity of the surface (uniform, 
spotty, streaked, ete.) Also, indications 
are that for each specific case suitable 
basic standards can be periodically repro- 
duced by rubbing down or grinding stand- 
ard dry colors. Sufficient work has not 
been done to justify a report at this time, 
but it is anticipated thit this phase of 
the problem will be completed in time to 
be included in our next annual report. 


Factors Causing Color Changes 


A color change may be due to one or 
a number of several possible causes, The 
most significant and important are:— 


1. Photochemical 
actinic light. 

2. Changes in 
the film. 

3. Changes in the relative 
indices of the film components. 

4. Chemical reactions resulting in 
changes in composition of colored pig- 
ment constituents. 


1. Photochemical Color Changes Caused 
by Actinic Light 


Under this classification fall most cases 
of true fading. It is the property that the 
textile manufacturer, the ink maker, or 
the paint producer attempts to evaluate 
when he exposes specimens to natural or 
artificial light sources. 


e Undoubtedly this phase of the problem 
has received the greatest amount of study 
and the most data have been published”, 
18, 20 38 40 44, 65 68 59 60. )=6'The most dis- 
concerting factor is that there is so much 
that is contradictory in the literature. 
Also, apparently, there is not a clear un- 
derstanding of the exact photochemical 
actions involved. Most investigators at- 
tribute fading principally to ultraviolet 
light®, 16, 22, % 42 5. Two types of reac- 
tions are recognized: (1) fading pro- 
duced by the light waves causing direct 
photochemical reactions in the colored pig- 
ment, and (2) indirect effects, in which 
the light waves produce reactions which 
in turn cause the fading. The second 
type of reaction may occur in several 
ways. Ozone, peroxides, or other oxidiz- 
ing or reducing compounds may be formed 
by the action of light or moisture on the 
organic paint binder and they in turn 
may attack the color. Again a colored 
pigment may be sensitized by the effect 
of light on another pigment constituent. 
It is interesting how conflicting has been 
the use of this theory by investigators to 
explain results For instance, many have 
found that the presence of zine oxide im- 
preves the light fastness of colored®, © 
pigments and some attribute it to the 
ultraviolet light absorption characteristics 
oxide.” Others have encountered 
ised light fastness of colors contain- 
oxide and conclude that the zine 
oxide absorbs the ultraviolet light and 
transforms it into energy more destruc- 
tive of the color”, % 

Undoubtedly, one of the major reasons 
for lack of agreement is that tests earried 
out bv different investigators are not com- 
parable, due to variations in the condi- 
tions of the tests In the evaluation of 
light sensitivity the light sources and in- 
tensity and the atmosphere to which the 
samples are expose’? are influencing fac 
tors®, ™ As is well known, li¢ht, even 
diffused sunlight, varies greatly This 
variation includes both its constitution and 
its intensity The relative proportions of 
light of the various wave leneths, from 
the ultraviolet to the infrared, in sun- 
light wil! varv with the location 0° the 
exposure, the season of the vear, the time 
of the day and the condition of the at- 
mosphere Since the sensitivity of a color 
to light of different wave leneths is not 
uniform, the degree of fading of a specific 
color or the relative fading of a series 
of colors may vary with variations in the 
light, © This fact may account for 
manv of the conflictine results that have 
heen reported and mokes a simple 
fication of the light fastness of 
diffieult 

There 


Our group 
study the 

method for 
recording 
paints. J 


erties: 


changes caused by 


the exposed surface of 


refractive 


of zine 
decre 
ine zine 


elassi- 


colors so 


have heen manv attemnts to 
establish artificial light sources renresen- 
tative of what micht he considered aver- 
age sunlieht!? Considerable has 
been erconntered Tore generally used 
are modified mereurv?t, 24 'R ond ear- 
bon are light.*7 Neither source results in 
a true reproduction of the rays from the 
sun.t Through the use of special carbons 
and, in the case of the mercury arc, suit- 
able filters, fair approximations have been 
obtained, Since an evaluation of the rela- 
tive fadings of tynical colors under ex- 
posure to various light*, =? sources should 
be of real value to the industry and aid 
in establishing a standard light source 
for evaluating the light sensitivity of 
color, this phase of the problem is also 
being considered for study by our group 
during the coming vear. 

The atmospheric humidity under which 
the samples are exposed influences light 
sensitivitv?®, #7. One investigator reports 
that a small amount of moisture increases 
the permanency of colors, although most 
investigators report that fading is more 
ranid in the presence of moisture than in 


success 


a dry atmospheretA. Apparently, it can 
be fairly reliably assumed that moisture 
accelerates fading as discussed earlier in 
this paper. For this reason atmospheric 
humidity should be considered in exposure 
evaluations of colors for light fastness. 
When accelerated or exposures to artificial 
light sources are made, the atmospheric 
humidity should be controlled. 

follows that another influencing 
the activity of the atmosphere. 
Usually any change in the oxidizing or 
reducing power of the atmosphere will 
affect light-sensitivity of colors. Since 
artificial lights generally tend to affect 
the atmosphere, such as the ozone created 
by a mercury are, the accuracy of results 
obtained by such accelerated exposures 
are often questionable. These remarks 
emphasize the importance of not placing 
too great reliance on any specific series of 
tests. The most dependable evaluations 
result from combining and averaging the 
results of many series of tests accumu- 
lated over a period of time. 

Any practical classification 
sity dependent on the purpose for which 
it is designed. A paint manufacturer for 
his exterior products requires maximum 
light-fastness, while for interior finishes 
colored pigments of somewhat lower de- 
gree of permanency are permissible. Col- 
ors with degrees of sensitivity which prac- 
tically exclude their use by the paint man- 
ufacturer are often satisfactory for the 
ink maker, whose most rigid requirement 
for light-permanency is in the manufac- 
ture of ink that will be used for poster 
work, such as on billboards, which are 
changed almost religiously once a month. 
This large variation in requirements prac- 
tically prohibits any general classification 
of colors for light permanency, 

Since the federation is essentially a 
paint organization, and its members are 
primarily interested in the technicalities 
of paintmaking, a classification for per- 
manency based on suitability for use in 
exterior and in interior finishes should be 
of value. A reliable classification of this 
type apparently has not been published. 
Since the color manufacturers undoubtedly 
are in the best position to have sucn data, 
information was requested of a number 
of them. A list of the color pigments 
possessing sufficient permanency to light 
for exterior use has been composed from 
the information furnished by color?, 4, & 
manufacturers and from our survey of the 
literature’, 8, 12) 30. 31, uM, 50. S1A, 67, of 
course, it must be realized that there are 
wide variations in the light sensitivity 
of different grades of colors of the same 
class and many colors not so listed may 
have sufficient permanency to give satis- 
factory service in finishes that may be 
subjected to exterior exposure. Each 
color manufacturer has determined the 
limitations and the influencing factors for 
his colors and offers in each color grades 
in which the type and process have been 
selected to produce. maximum light fast- 
ness. 


It also 
factor is 


is of neces- 


Relative Light-Fastness 


The following grouping of colored pig- 
ments for light-fastness is based on sen- 
sitivity to light of the colors used full 
strength as the entire pigment and color 
changes attributed to other causes have 
not been considered. 

Colored pigments possessing sufficient 
permanency to light for exterior use in- 
clude the following :— 


Ochers Hanéa yellow 
Raw siennas Cadmium yellows 
Burnt siennas Cadmium reds 
Raw umbers Zine yellow 
Burnt umbers Chrome yellows 
Iron oxides Chrome oranges 
Ferrite yellow Paris green 
Mineral browns Iron blues 
Mineral blacks Toluidin toner 
Carbon black Para toners 
Bone black Lithol rubin 
Lampblack Chlorinated para 
Chromium Oxide toners 
Hydrated chromium Alizarin reds 
oxide maroons 
Cobalt blue Molybdate oranges 
Ultramarine 


and 


blue 


Of course, all of the above pigments 
sufficient permanency to light for 
use in interior finishes. The fol 
organic colors, when used ful 
is the entire pigment constituent, 
permanency for in- 


possess 
general 
lowing 
strength 
also possess sufficient 
terior finishes :— 
Lithol toners 
Pigment scarlet 
Phosrhotungstic 
rhodamine 


Phosrhotungstic 
greens 
Phosphotungstic 
blues 
Phos’ hotungstic 
Violets 
The 
what 
light-fast for 
Red for lake C 
Searlet 2-R lakes 
Rorceaux lakes 
Tartrazin 


following colors, although of some- 
lesser permanency, are sufficiently 
certain interior finishes: 
Eosins 
Peacock blue 
precipitation 


barium 


Decrease in Permanency Due to 
Dilution 


One characteristic of organic colors that 
has been frequently noted by investigators 
is that generally their permanency Is tre 
mendously impaired by the addition of 
any other pigment. Many organic colors 
good permanency become suf- 

it-sensitive when used with 
pigments, extender pig 
colors so that the com- 
binations are not suitable for exterior and 
frequently even interior exposures. Many 
specific references are given in the Jitera- 
ture, such as, the fading of the toluidin 
toner * in a combination of it and chrome 
orange This is almost generally true of 
the organie colors listed in the preceding 
table Also, the permanency usually de- 
creases rapidly as the dilution increases 
Therefore, in using colored pigments, de- 
cision as to their permanency to light 
should he based on the dilution undet 
which they are to be used For instance, 
a strong green tint of a phosphotungstic 
green toner, as might be produced by 
using five parts of a white pigment to one 
part of the color, will possess much better 
permanency than a tint produced from 
fifty parts of the white to one part of the 
color. 

a satisfactory explanation for this de- 
crease in the permanency of organic col- 
ors on dilution has not been published 
It offers a broad field for investigation. 
Since the degree of permanency impair- 
ment varies with the colored pigment*, 
the amount of dilution™a and the diluting 
pigment ”, ™, the ramifications of such 
an investigation are almost unlimited, 


possessing 
fiiciently 1 
white? opaque 
ments, or other 
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Still the gradual accumulation and presen- 
tation of reliable data by any group should 
prove a valuable contribution to the indus- 
try. Although there are many cases where 
improvement in light-fastness has resulted 
through the use of a white pigment** with 
a color, they can be explained, on the 
basis that the stabilizing influence of the 
white pigment more than counterbalanced 
the dilution effect. 


2. Changes in the Exposed Surface of 
the Film 


Changes in the surface of an exposed 
film result in visual color changes al- 
though there is no actual loss in the per- 
manency of the colored pigments. The 
original color is obtained if the original 
condition of the film surface is restored. 
The color change may be due to a de- 
crease in the gloss of the film. Although 
we are all familiar with apparent changes 
of color that accompany changes in gloss, 
a brief explanation of this phenomenon 
seems desirable. 

The proportion of 
reflected in a specular manner from the 
Surface as compared with that absorbed 
and reflected within the body of the film 
will decrease as the film loses gloss. The 
specular reflection is essentially nonselec- 
tive, so that by decreasing the amount of 
light thus reflected the proportion of 
white light admixed with the chromatic 
light reflected from within the film 1s de- 
creased. The color changes produced in 
this way are most apparent in the tints 
of high gloss enamels. As is evident from 
the explanation, loss in gloss without dis- 
integration of the surface tends to result 
in dulling and darkening and not fading. 

Apparent darkening is frequently due 
to dirt-adherence or mildewing. Fading 
is often nothing but a chalk resulting 
from disintegration of the film surface. 
Removal of the dirt, mildew, or chalk re- 
sults in restoration of the original color. 

Although all of these, loss of 
dirt-adherence, mildewing, and chalking, 
of a paint film are independent of the 
light-sensitivity of the constituent pig- 
ments of the film, they constitute an ap- 
preciable percentage of the color-change 
complaints that are encountered. It is as 
necessary for the paint manufacturer to 
consider these factors in the formulation 
of his tints and colors as to select col- 
ored pigments’ of good permanency. 
Therefore, in any evaluation of paints the 
same consideration and recognition should 
be given to this class of discoloration as 
to other types of color changes. 


3. Changes in Relative Refractive 
Indices of Film Components 
proportions of light ab- 
pigmentbinder 
the differ- 


the incident light 


gloss, 


In a film the 
sorbed and reflected at a 
interface are dependent upon 
ence in the indices of refraction of the 
two materials Any change altering the 
refractive index of a pigment constituent 
or of the binder will influence the propor- 
tions of light absorbed and reflected at 
the specific pigment-binder interfaces. <A 
variation in the proportions of lignt ab- 
sorbed and reflected will result in a color 
modification. Since air and other gases 
have appreciably lower indices of refrac- 
tion than oil, any replacement of the oil 
by a will tend to modify the color 
Chemical and physical reactions within 
the film may pronouncedly affect index of 
refraction relationships by producing pig- 
Ment-air interfaces or oil-air interfaces 
within the film Shrinkage of the or- 
ganic binder may cause it to pull away 
in part from the pigment, thus substitu- 
ing for a portion of the pigment-oil inter- 
face a certain amount of pigment-air in- 
terface. Certain types of organic films 
develop, upon repeated absorption and 
liberation of moisture, internal air pock- 
ets These air pockets, because of the 
appreciable difference between the index 
of refraction of oil as compared to air, 
form optical interfaces capable of reflect- 
ing and scattering light, thus altering the 
amount of reflected light and the color 
appearance of the film. Surface disinte- 
gration of the binder may leave pigment 
particles exposed to the air, thus produc- 
ing pigment-air interfaces. The effect of 
pigment-air interfaces is essentially the 
same whether they are on the surface or 
within the film. sSecause of the greater 
difference betwen the indices of pigment 
and air as compared to pigment and oil 
the amount of reflected light is increased 
at the expense of the absorbed light and 
an apparent fading is produced. 

If the paint contains an extender plg- 
ment a marked increase in effect may be 
noted. The indices of refraction of the 
extender pigments and of the oil binder 
are so nearly equal that the extender 
pigment has little opacity. When the oil 
is replaced by air the difference between 


£as 


refraction of the extender 
pigment and of air are sufficient to de- 
velop considerable hiding power for the 
extender pigment resulting in marked ap- 
parent fading. This effect follows volume 
and not weight proportions, so that rela- 
tive comparisons of extender pigment: 
should be on volume basis, 


4, Chemical Reactions Resulting in 
Changes in Composition of Pigment 
Constituents 
Chemical reactions producing changes in 
the composition and color of pigments 
may occur in several different ways. 
Some of the colored pigments are sensi- 
tive to acids; some to alkalies; in some 
the changes are due to oxidation, to re- 
duction or to other chemical reaction, 
while in others the reactions are caused 
by exposure to slightly elevated tempera- 
tures. The chemical stability of tne va- 
rious colors has been fairly well estab- 
lished, If the co.or manufpieturer is 
aware of the conditions to which his pig- 
ment will be subjected he can usually 
furnish a satisfactory permanent pigment 

It is well known that the ultramarine 
blues are very sensitive to acids and that 
a number of tke other colors are affected 
by weak solutions of the mineral acids. 
Generally, the colored pigments are suf- 
fiiciently resistant to the organic acids 
encountered in paint vehicles, so that no 
special selection is necessary from this 
angle. Fastness to alkali requires more 
consideration, since a number of the col- 
ored pigments are attacked by the alka- 
lies* present in emulsion and in water 
paints or that may be extracted by mois- 
ture from the plaster, cement, or brick 
over which the paint may be applied. 
Also, certain investigators attribute fad- 
ing encountered in certain tints to basic 
white pigments (zine oxide or B. C. W. L.) 
present in the paints.*” The chrome fel- 
lows, oranges, and greens, the iron blues, 
zine yellow, and the phosphotungstic lakes, 
and many of the other organic colors are 
affected by alkali. 

Color changes are frequently 
oxidizing and reducing reactions 
haps the best known example is the 
of color of iron blue and chrome 
green™, “l tints in the can, because of the 
iron blue portion being reduced by the 
vehicle. Under certain severe oxidizing 
conditions apparent fading of cadmium 
yellow has occurred through oxidation 
of a surface film of the cadmium sulphide 
to cadmium sulphate. 

The darkening effect of sulphides on 
the chrome yellows, oranges and greens 
through the formation of lead sulphides 
is quite common. Occasionally, a similar 
reaction occurs with some of the iron 
oxides due to the formation of iron sul- 
phides. In some cases constituents of a 
color leach out during exposure resulting 
in a color change. 

Many of the organic 
susceptible to chemical 
panied by change or 
some cases chemical change occurs with- 
out the presence of any other reagent. 
Fading of methyl violet, methylene blue, 
alkali blue, and acid green during e¢x- 
posure has been attributed to a simultane- 
ous internal oxidation-reduction reaction, 
a portion of the dye being oxidized to 
colorless groups while another comparable 
portion is reduced to groups.'A 
Vossibly, in some cases this 
type account for light fading, the ultra- 
violet light activating the reaction, 


Most of the organic and many of the 
inorganic colored pigments are affected by 
long exposure to elevated temperature 
The calcined iron oxice are resist- 
ant to elevated temperatures up to the 
same temperature at which they were cal 
cined Some of the precipitated hydrated 
oxides change at very low temperatures, 
namely 120° to 130° © The loss of water 
usually results in a color change The 
vellow, brown, and black precipituted ox- 
ides fall in this class, while sodium red 
for lake ( represents an organic color 
similarly affected. The effect of heat on 
a colored pigment is dependent both on 
the temperature and the leneth of the 
exposure The selection of a specific 
color for a baking enamel or for 
finish that will be subjected to heat should 
be based on the recommendations of ihe 
manufacturer of the color or on prelim- 
inary covering the maximum tem- 
perature exposure to which the jinish will 
be exposed Frequently, yellowing, or 
darkening is due to color changes in the 
vehicle ‘A and care should be taken not 
to attribute such changes to the colored 
pigment. Then chemical changes in com- 
position other than dehydration may 
occur, such as, When a sodium lithol toner 
and an alykyd-type resin are heated, so 
a combination of this type should not be 
used in finishes that are to be baked. 
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manufacturer is always in a 
furnish information regarding 
his products 


The color 
position to 
point on 

In this discussion we have tried to 
present a brief outline of the problem. It 
broad, complicated, and involves so 
many diversified types of products and 
conditions that a thorough investigation 
of the whole subject cannot be completed 
by our group, even if the studies are ex- 
tended over a number of years. Still, 
because of its importance to the industry, 
we feel justified in investigating, to the 
extent of our abilities, certain phases of 
it. As mentioned in the paper, we have 
started the development of a _ practical 
standard method for determining, evalu- 
ating and recording color changes occur- 
ring in paints during exposure, and also 
are considering the investigation of the 
relative fading of typical colors under 
exposure to various light sources. 

We will appreciate any criticism, ad- 
vice or suggestions regarding the sub- 
jects we have selected for our immediate 
ittention or recommendations as_ to 
phases we might profitably study. If any 
of the other clubs are sufficiently inter- 
ested in this subject to care to undertake 
investigations of specific phases, we will 
welcome their co-operation and will be 
glad to assist them in their studies to 
the extent of our ability. 


this 


is so 
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Physical Properties of Mineral Spirits 
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Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Production Club suthes 3 (7% 
In line with the work of the Philadel- ignate It is our belief that t A.S.T.M fe i = 
phia Paint and Varnish Production Club method D 86-30, which specifies the max = 
several years ago on the kauri-butanol imum temperature as the end point, is > Sree: oS eS i> 2ZiF Zz > 
solvency test, it was decided to investi- most widely used This method s 36“ wm & & 5 a 0 o % * — & 
gate still further the physical properties gives a result about 10° F. higher than f. 
of mineral spirits. is secured when the end point is based 
The purposes of this werk were as on the temperature at which the bottom os a Se 2 8 s & 
follows :— of the distillation flask becomes dry, - ” oo 68 2 8 » eS 7 
(1) To compare the physical proper- On graph I we have plotted kauri 
ties of the standard mineral spirits on the butanol versus the anilin point of the 
market today. three different operators, a well as the > x x 2 S > = 3 3 ¢ 
(2) To attempt to determine a definite average. TS + 2 pes ns = Zam § 
relationship between the different solv- In our second group we will take each 4 
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ency tests ind their practical use in item in the order in which we listed them = = 6) “oe ‘> « yo 
paints and varnishes in our preface -— a Sa a % 
We obtained from each of ten suppliers 1—BR 254 Bakelite in Toluol 7 
a 5-gallon sample of their standard min- _ a Y os = a as oe bs e 
eral spirits. The following standard (A) We found we had to use at* least as 23 oi a -2 58 3S = et 
physical tests of each sample were run by 30 percent of toluol in order to get BR Ve a ok - - = ? 7 
a number of independent laboratories 254 in solution, and the resulting liquid 
(1) Gravity, A. P. I. Was too thin in viscosity to be Measured . ey 2 oe m e wo ” a geo 
(2) Specific gravity, pycnometer at 60 on the Gardner-Holdt scale s 3s gs 3 32 oe ob SSRs ue aw” & 
Ps. : ; : (B) Two different operators could get ps = 
(3) <Anilin point, °C. no definite end point on a titration of this = 
(4) Color, Saybolt. solution with the various samples of rmin- > Nan” ox @ x y @. 
(5) Doctor test. eral spirits esNnNEB BSS = oe i a 
(6) Corrosion, copper strip in distilla- : . te 
tion flask. 2—12'/ Gallon BR. 254 Bakelite Resin s 
(7) Sulphur. Varnish 2an 7 & £ Sagzs ne Om 
(8) Odor, consensus of opinion in ghee wok anunniead an follows -sh se 8 = > ~ 
(9) Flash point, °“F., Tag. closed cup nae \ “i I “se . ot 
(16) Dimethyl sulphate ai eins = 
(11) Kauri-butanol, : im ~ ~ = - = > - 
: . , 5.0% eral ep * x 2 b 2 = t 
(12) Distillation every 5 percent OTs Mineral epirit - 9 7 5 e 4 os x oy 
(13) Acidity of residue 100.0% c - 
(14) Color of residue ? a = 
(15) Refractive index. (A) On the upper portion of table 2s : a ~ x ~ - + + 6s 
ave liste } 10) 's of 75 per =| > an 8 Fa = Pe s 3 ’ zr 
In addition to these standard tests the aa a ae = paged —. of oo eee = = 4 = = = - n 
reaction of the various mineral spirits ape a? nae ae _ ‘h 5 OU re nite e — 
were obtained on the following products percent DY Weig of each mineral spirits = 
: : in Gardner-Holdt bubble viscosities and in Q = 26 @ = 1+ 2 NT i Wo oy F 
(1) BR 254 bakelite resin cut in toluol calculated poises. The different operators aad? a a 9 & s & ZS aanunas = + 
(2) A 12%-gallon BR 254 bakelite noticed when doing the work that tem- * 
resin varnish. perature made some difference in the re- . 
(3) A 33-gallon BR 820 bakelite resin ported result. On graph Il we have plot- o + t zo Raat 6 3S csSuners oy 
varnish, — : ted the relationship between kauri-butanol -s#Ss&k % £ a SeReaaneneaese Bra 7 
(4) 113 rezyl solution In xylol and viscosity in. poises. 
(5) A commercial flat liquid base, . “ : : . es 
(6) Flat wall pai (B) On the lower portion of table 3 ae . _ - - ‘ 
at wall paint : 7 . - 2 = - e > cw oO 
. we have shown the percentage by weight iwgr 4 = . et S t- => Sec 
In making the above practical tests we — of each mineral spirit to the base varnish , i o ™ = Ps 
attempted to determine :— : to produce permanent cloud You will : 
(A) The viscosity with a given per- notice that these results are very ¢€lose “% ne J - i is by ot 
centage of the different mineral spirits and that they are in almost perfect rela- 2 2 es % = 7 Pe co 
by weight. , tionship with kauri-butanol, as shown in 4 — = . = = 
(B) The percentage of mineral spirits graph IV. - 
necessary to obtain a permanent cloud 33 2 
: —33 - ll j i z 2? =a 7 Ss = wy is 
The data obtained are shown on the 3 Gallon BR 820 Bakelite Resin .  F sm S a er = 7 
attached tables and graphs. Tables 1 Varnish I. 4 
and 2 show the differences in physical The above was composed as follows :— = 
properties which were obtained on the ten 75% solids < a i THER? ww ts 
different samples by four different lab- 25% xylol - : 2 > zs “Bo = = z. 
oratories. ' os 
The four different laboratories were LOO% 3s ‘ e : - bs 5 = 
in fair agreement, considering that the (A) We took 75 percent of the above = aj Sj x ps + > : fo = 2 = 
work was done under various conditions varnish with 25 percent by weight of the - . ” “ : " ; " = i 5 ; 
a % 
aeeisiabiiy CE S,8OR Rt te te ce se te tee xa % 
[ | i i | | I ! ] | | | | Y - a. ~ - oe = = ~ - 4 
+4 + $---$—-+ +4 Snot +- +—-—+ t t tp + fet 4 4 } 4 ‘ ’ ° - C = a z 
| mms | co ppp tT = = 
} } } | } | oo. | | | 2 cs Bo ea AN eae oe Oey ae er eee - 
} | | | | | | eae re fo <> < i S55 Fi - # x > 3 = ee 4 
wr a ens + a ——++— fot ptt 5 tn» ‘+ & os * > & > 7 = = v = 
asd be daeadaod Se eee ree si 
ad 4+ tT + ffm ennfenntef pt —t i aaa se deen te Se ee ee ee eae an 
= jf J ohemedl } | BE Bat Bateiiie Yoriish Ls iss in & Sess SAREE SE EZ F 
i Lagu | | + Leer TY ; " fi 
33 Gal Aatesi aS ; 1 + } Reeriesadlttsnidriedhinn dnl } a 
| | | | : ‘ - . co a ; 
|_| fae. —+} -—}—,—}-—} +t tt Toy tt tt fuss a 4 : = = = re S = = 5 A 
ae ; ! } } }_ | 1 M4 eAF, | | ™ ™ ” 
| | PT rrr? | CCC a en taet | % 
p—4—p—-— 4. Screen ++ 4 +++ 0.5 Lie l iS. | = 
et ee te tt 7 > Ls = t = 2 : =: wot A es 
| | | | | | | | | | S = 1 3 4 * + : ; eo = 
g* Tt + or oo erry i coor Cy vale $—+ 7 2 © & 2 | 
Pr Ree Eee NEE EEE EE 
| | | | S 
y as Pore +—t 2 reas dod er “=~ o- wt Te @O@Oerwtte eet = & t uN bt Ze - 
g ae ot ee Lj 44 3 +; | 2x2 HH a a a eReeree & & 6 = 
am i Ps. —+—+——+ poet e a } 4 ; ‘ 
| | | | | i | ° | 
| } } +—+ } ' ' i 
I = I } 1. | | 2; on = mS = Tike &S€ Tie Pes = ae ws 
=m eee errr —— =f i z ;ei ee 2 @ See ee fe 4 
¥ ed | | | j | | 2 : ~ % 
| | | | | | 5 
i Pre ee 
} 4 a o i - - > a 
I | | ! ' = 4 3 = ‘ = = 4 
Ridicctecel fiielalaashye Between Nari Autapol * : BS § ; 
| 4 and Viscosity af the Gahelite Z 5 
lmuieok Macrishins tana fhe : 4 ' 
Fak Lage Sr ad : t- ' z < ges ae & 
4 | +--+ + ; } } } } } } | | y ~ = 4 4 i ° > = . iy ; 
t+ 4 + + }+— } 
tr] | | ; va 
aoe , ? : " a, , mee s‘-S2RMARARRARARSEEREBBERTEE FS 2 Aw 
2o Jo vO Jo 7 ' nee & = et oo f . : fe ee . & 





and at various times There are some mineral spirits which had the lowest and 2a, -~- SS +t t& S ‘eent = tft 7 - 
discrepancies regarding the end point of highest kauri-butanol, and, a 1 wil "“S BpB@ese # & & : Best st Saas SRE BHA f 
the distillation range which may be due note by table $, the viscosities are ide) . 
to certain laboratories taking the true tical S . 2 
A.S.T.M. end point (maximum tempera- (B) When - this varnish base wa f : > 3 
ture) while others took the “dry point,’ titrated to permanent cloud, the esult S 3 

or that temperature it which the flask \ cl re oO on table ; ' . = oe 
became dry We believe that pres note hat the difference ! olve J ‘i : ey 
entation of distillation range diuta, it rding kauri-butanel igair ‘ é 5S am - ; 
should be definitels tated which or these apparent -™ . s is ‘ ‘ 

two points the so-« ed “end point des Giraph Il show the ” ' i i ae a Ff =. . 


























Test. Kauri-butan 
Operator No. Aver 2 

Solvent No. 2 +00 gs 856 34.3 34.6 
Solvent No. 3 bis bees 41.2 41.5 
Weevent NO. 4...0cc000. 36.1 36.5 Bo 
Solvent No. 5.....0cse05 37.7 38.0 a7 
BOLvVent NO. 6.5..sceccce 36.3 36.6 35.7 
Solvent No Bi sendrveess 38.3 38.6 38.2 
MOTOS NO, Oocicsecsace 40.4 40.5 40.0 
Solvent No. 10........... 2.0 2.4 41. 
Prevent INO. Ls cv cciccees 37.6 37. 37.2 
Solvent No, 12... . 14.0 44.7 45.6 





Test Color, Saybol 
Operiutor No hs 2. 3. 
Solvent No 2 . 1-26 +30 
Solvent No. 3 : +-27 +20 


Solvent No. 4 
Solvent No ij 


Solvent No. 6 


Solvent Nx S 

Solvent No % 

Solvent No. 10 +26 +26 
Solvent No. 11 F +25 4 


Solvent No, 12 


al. bakelite 








Operator No a 7 5 
Solvent No, 2 R Ss 4.70 
Solvent No. 3 N 1% LP 3.40 
Solvent No. 4 O-P 1% HQ 3.85 
Solvent No, 5 M-N oO 3 
Solvent No. 6 oO P 3 
Solvent No. 8 oO N 
Solvent No. 9... M-N N 
Solvent No. 10 M M 
Solvent No. 11 Oo oO 
Solvent No. 12... L 1% HI 3.00 








12'3 gal. bakelite. 33-g 

Operator No i 6 7 
Solvent No : 37 3h 34.5 
Solvent No 3 57 i 57.3 
Solvent No 4 42 aU 41.1 
Solvent N . 45 44 44.5) 
Me nt No “i 42 44 11.6 
No s 48 $s iwKW0 

No ‘ 53 os OLE 

Sol nt No. 10 61 0 oo 
Sol No. tl 45 44 17.0 
Solvent No. 12 ; 71 4 68.8 


kauri-butanol and viscosity in 
33-gallon varnish, and graph 


tween 
poises of the 
IV shows the relationship of the 33-gallon 
varnish when reduced as in 3-B 


4—113 Rezyl Solution in Xylol 


The above solution contained 60° per- 
cent rezyl No. 113 and 40 percent xylol 
(A) Fifty percent of this solution and 
50 percent by weight of each of the min- 
eral spirits were thoroughly mixed and 


viscosities determined in Gardner-Holdt 
tubes. The results are shown In table 3 
The difference in viscosities, as shown, 
may be partially explained by the fact 
that one operator worked in a constant 
temperature room of 77.5° F. and 50 per- 


cent humidity, while the other operators 
werked under Summer laboratory  con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity 


relationship between 
poises on 


Graph III shows the 
kauri-butano!l and viscosity in 


the rezyl solutions by the different oper- 
ators. 

(LB) When the rezyl solutions Was 
titrated to permanent cloud, the results 


of which are given on table 8, the rela- 
tionship between kauri-butanol and_sol- 
vency again becomes apparent, as will be 
seen by referring to graph IV. 


5—A Commercial Flat Liquid Base 
4 general rosin, 
was made up 


(A) Fifty 
percent by weight ¢ 


wood, and linseed oil 
base using no thinners 

percent of this base and 50 
of each mineral spirit 





was added The viscosity readings ars 
shown on table and are plotted «1 
graph II 

(B) This varnish base was oluble it 
all proportions with all the sample ot 
mineral spirits, regardless of olvenes 

6—Flat Wall Paint 

Flat wall paints were made sing « 
sample of mineral spirit n the followit 
formula 

Base 

Lit pre 77.0 

Flat iquic Dy 

Mineral pirits. 

lane 
Paint 
Base on 
Minera pir 
10 

Two entirely different sets of paint 
made up on different days by differs 
operators, showed viscosities as follow 
(see table 4) 

Four percent additional mineral spirits 


solvent 12 was added to make the volume 
of mineral spirits the same as_ solvent 





i 
in order to correct for th difference ! 
specific gravities of the tw olvent 
Operator then obtained a cositv « 


107 by volume instead of 


Conclusions 
(1) We feel we can state that 
a fairly close relationship between kauri- 
butanol and anilin point for it will be 


there is 











OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


4 








214-gal. bakelite 
calculated poises. 


5.00 
3.93 
4.45 
3.70 
4.00 
3.40 
3.40 
3.25 
3.70 
3.06 


Table 3—Part 
Percentage by Weight to Produce 


bakelits 


‘ 
‘ 


aol 


Soly 
Solvent 
Solvent 
Solvent 
Solvent 
Solvent 


Solvent 


seen 
close 
graph 
(2) 
that 
tween 
butanol 
(3) 
bakelite 
differences 
spirits, 
(4) 


Sowvency 





Cal 


Nours Butanol 


—Anilin point, 


60.7 


50.8 


57.0 
54.1 
3.3 





OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 


OK 


Ok 


OK 


OK 











OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 


OK 


Ok 


OK 


OK 


— Dimeth 
4 1 2 
61.7 6 
51.8 7 
58.5 7 
55.7 x 
57.9 6 
53.2 Ss 
52.9 8 
50.6 8 

6 

g 





4. 


1 2 
OK Fair Blach 
OK Fail Fair 
OK Dark Dark 
OK Fair Dark 
OK Black Black 
OK Dark Dark 
OK Dark Black 
OK Fair Dark 
OK Fair Dark 


OK Dark Darl 





Viscosities 


bakelite 
ulated 


poises 





s 
131 
209. 
149. 
162 
149.2 
179.5 
187 
224.3 
163 


248.1 


1S = be 98 


Rezyl 


‘ 
0 











Table 3—Part 1 


Rezyl 


Gardner-Holdt. 


7 8 9 
\ 1HT 1HT 
M I I 
HT R Ss 
P M oO 
HT P Q 
N I M 
LM 1 M 
K H H 
ta) N J 
HG r G 


Permanent Cloud 


131.6 
219.0 


150.1 
4.4 


137 
175 


183.1 
208.0 


a> 


Table 4 





Fr) 


7 


scosity 
Ford cup 


Viscosity, 
®perator 
107 
125 
10S 
is 
110 


127 


straight 


would 
definite 
dimethyl 
values. 

would 
solution 
the 
not feasible. 


from 
relationship 
sulphate 





1l4 
1s 


that 


toluol, 
solvency 


a 12%-gallon 


shows 


between 


peree 
permanent 
limited 


ore 


lat 


Value 









Stormer 
1. Operator 2 
112 
ll4 
112 
115 
115 
101 
lon 
lio 
lew 


the points fall reasonably 
line 


drawn on 


our results 
ex'sts be - 
and kauri 


the use of a 
to determine 


of mineral 


bakelite var- 


i ae iite rela 
Viscosity and 
f olvent, 


cloud 
number 


required 


ot test 


Table 2 
Physical Tests 


Corrosion test——_— 
Strip in distillation flask. 


OK 
OK 
OK 





3.19 2.% 





Nauti Butoro/ 


which 


were 
widely different 
titrated with 
produce a 
factor. 

(6) The 
each of the 
tionship 
well as 





1 sulphate 


4. 


OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 


OK 


OK 


OkK 


OK 





49.7 


43.6 
48 


47 
47 
45. 
44. 
47 
42. 


i a) 


pee 


Gravity, A. P. 


50.0 
44.3 
49.4 

47.9 
49.3 
47.8 

45.4 
45.0 
1.0 


43.0 





3 
50.1 


47.7 
49.3 
47.7 
45.4 
45.4 
48.0 
43.0 


Sulphur 


3. 


° 


0.014 
0.036 
0.012 
0,016 
0.021 
0.018 
0.035 


0.050 


0.020 
0.101 





10 
6.00 


2.25 


5.50 
3.70 
5.00 


Rezyl 
Calculated poises. 
7 8 9 

8.84 6.00 6.00 
8.25 2.25 2.25 
5.90 4.70 5.00 
1.00 3.25 3.70 
5.90 4.00 4.35 
3.40 3.25 

3.25 





70 2.00 
3.40 
1.40 








noted 


cloud 


7) Solvenc 





were 
varnish, only slight differences in viscosity 


use 








2.00 


3 
3.00 
2 

3.70 





4 
-+ } 
; 
| 
+ } 
} 
| 
+ ~ 
| 
i | 
+ t 
2 


made on 


using 
solvency, 


excess of 


cloud 


between 
percentage 


little effect 


wall liquid, and 
iny oleore 
(8) It wil 
the flat 


wall 


the 


the rezyl solution 
mineral spirits shows a rela- 
viscosity 
by 


5 10 225 
Percentage of Atinera/ Sarits ty Weight 


0.021 
0,026 
0.019 
0,020 
0.020 
0.017 
0.0380 


0.037 


0.023 
0.090 


4 
50. 

44 

49 

47. 
49. 
47. 
45. 
44.5 
47.5 
42.9 


Nrwoowowr 
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3. 


668 


802 


-781 


-T87 
+782 
780 


800 


O84 


S00 





Good 
Good 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Tain 


Good 


“ail 





Flat wall liquid. 


Gardner 


Holdt. 

7 11 
D+% D 
E+% E 
D D 
D D 
D D 
D+% sD 
E—% D+ 
D4+% D+ 
D+% D 
E E 















33-gallon 


mineral 
although 


mineral 


solvency 





Stormer 

Poises, 

7 11 
1.06 1.06 
1.29 1.15 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.05 
1.00 1.00 
1.06 1.03 
1.19 1.10 
1.12 1.09 
1.06 1.05 

25 1.15 





| Aale. 
| @ad Vigcosity A Flezy/ Sa/dtians 












‘pecifie gravity Refractive index + 
2 4 1 2 3 4. 

.T788 T7788 ‘ . 1.4320 1.43350 

S040 S045 1.4437 1.4444 

7814 T1827 ; ee 1.4346 1,4352 

-7881 78% ‘ ‘i 1.4383 1.4390 

.T820 T7826 ‘ ° 1.4384 1.4354 

-T887 TH9O0 1.4385 1.4388 

A992 TH 1.4430 1.4455 

8013 SO17 1.4425 1.4435 

7876 TST 1.4380 1.4382 

S104 S104 1.4491 1.4494 








Odor Flash point———, 
2. 3 4 1 2 3. 4. 
Vers Mid. 
good Cont Sweet én 105 104 96 
Good Calif. Sweet : 103 103 104 
Good Texas Sweet one 104 104 105 
Good Texas Sweet ° 105 1053 105 
Good Texas Sweet 104 101 104 
Good Texas Sweet 104 108 105 
Fair Calif. Sweet : 106 101 107 
Mid. Con. 
Good or Sweet wack 100 100 104 
Texas 
Fair Perfumed Sweet vee 97 96 108 
Fair Calif. Sweet jam 110 110 109 








of the mineral spirits bears no relation 
to the consistencies of the various paints, 
indicating that some factor other than 
solvency must be responsible for the vari- 
ations in viscosity which occur in paint 
products when different lots of mineral 
spirits are used. 

(9) It would seem that a solvency test 
for control work on various shipments of 
mineral spirits is of definite value, espe- 
cially where the solvent is to be used in 
short oil, hard gum, or synthetic resin 
varnishes, but where the solubility of the 
resin has been increased by diluting with 
oil or a more soluble gum used, solvency 
does not play such an important part. 


Paints and enamels of the latter class 
are little affected by differences in the 
solvency of the mineral spirits used. 


There are other little understood factors 











Lidl A oh bolded dk 
Between Mauri Autenal 


O-Qoeratar*#7 | | | | 





| } | | 
+ a é 7 8 
Sovses 
bakelite involved affecting the applications prop- 
oe erties of finishes which are not related to 
spirits of solvency and we are planning further 
when work along these lines. 
spirits to 
becomes a Addenda 
: While consideration has been given to 
with kauri- 


and 
weight, 





Pteatanasdye Fetwean Geil? Sidicaaa! 





solvency 


to pro- 





{ 
and Percentage Ly Weight af Minera, | 
Sauls Lo Praduce Perimansnt Claud, 

Joo 

y of mineral spirits had 

on the body of the flat 

the same is probably true 
sinous varnish long oil. 

be seen from the results 

paint that the solvency 





the possible 
butanol 
believe such action should be undertaken 
with caution for the following reasons :— 


tests is 
be said 
tion requires less time, since the prepara- 
tion of fresh anilin at 
more 
period 
sufficient 
for several 


the anilin 
to relatively low 
involving special cooling equipment and a 
certain amount of extra effort. 


would 
which a 
the preparation of 
with the 
to reflect the action of the 


foreign to 


relationship 
yveney 
when 
distillation 


thank the 
operation 
‘orporation, 
socony Vacuum Oil 
Company of California, Sun Oil Company, 
Shell Oil 
Company, 
American 
derson-Prich 
fining 


replacement of the 


test by the anilin point test, we 


(1) The time required to make the two 
practically the same, It cannot 
that the anilin point determina- 


frequent intervals 
compensates for the lengthy 
preparation of 
solution to last 


than 
necessary for the 
standard kauri 
months. 

very high 
point test 
temperatures, 


thinners, 
cooling 
thereby 


solvency 
necessitates 


(2) For 


(3) From the 
appear that in a 


standpoint it 
solvency test in 
product closely associated with 
varnishes is treated 
thinner, the results are more apt 
thinner than 
entirely 


practical 


1 a test in which the test agent is 
varnish production 
have reason to believe that the 

between kauri-butanol  sol- 
and anilin point is not dependable 
thinners of appreciably different 
ranges are considered 


(4) We 


(5) The kauri-butanol test can be bet- 
r standardized by the establishment of 
standard reference mineral! spirits stock 


definite kauri-butanol value and of 
ich quality that it may be distributed 
interested partie for adjustment of 


standard solution dependably and at low 
cost. ° 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
following concerns for their co- 
with us on this work: Bakelite 
Sinclair Refining Company, 
Company, Unton Oil 


American Cyanamide 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Mineral Spirits Company, An 
rd Oil Corporation, Gulf Re 
Company, Séandard Oil Company 
Pennsylvania, Terebentine Company 


Company 
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Grinding Losses on Stone and Roller Mills 
Western New York Paint and Varnish Production Club 


procedure for 


accepted 
pastes ground 


The generally 
figuring grinding losses of 
on stone or roller mills is to take a per- 
centage of the total weight of the raw 
materials in the batch On theoretical 
grounds, this procedure is wrong on two 
counts 

(1) The 
roller mill 
volatile. is 


and 
loss of 
that is 


occurs in stone 
apart from 
entirely the material 
retained in the mill when the grind is 
completed. This amount is the same re- 
gardless of the » of the batch. Con- 
sequently, the loss is a definite amount 
which should be _ subtracted from _ the 
theoretical gross yield to obtain the 
theoretical net vield. The percentage 
loss varies according to the size of the 
batch. 

(2) With two oil paste formulas of 
the same general tyne the amounts re- 
tained by the mill will be approximately 
equal volumes, the weight losses varying 
in accordance with the specific gravities 
of the two products. Hence, in estimating 
the grinding loss of a new formula, based 
on experience with similar formulas, all 
ealeulations should be based on volume 
losses 

It is 
certain 
above 

The 


loss that 
grinding, 


the purpose of this 
whether the two 
are correct. 
method of attack was to obtain 
from various members of the Western 
New York club detailed data on a large 
number of plant grinds and to analyze 
the data. In order to avoid the com- 
plication that would be introduced if 
volatile thinners were involved, the for- 
mulas studied all contain straight oil 
vehicles. Moreover, it happens that the 
data suitable for the purpose are all 
based on stone mill grinds. It is prob- 
ably obvious that any conclusions that 
can be drawn are equally valid for roller 
mills, once the volume loss is determined 
for the particular type of equipment. tn 
use. 

Table 1 serves to illustrate the state- 
ment that the loss in grinding oil pastes is 


paper to 
premises stated 


as- 


regardless of the size of the batch. 
Some evidence in support of this has 
been contained in the data presented in 
tables 1 and 2 If complete evi- 
dence is required, it found in 
table 3. 


Table 3 


same 
more 


may be 


contains many minor incon- 
sistencies, as would be expected by any- 
body familiar with grinding problems. 
This is probably explained mainly by the 
small inaccuracies inherent in factory 
procedure. Moreover, while most of the 
grinds were made on used but dry mills, 
a few grinds may have been made on 
newly dressed mills or wet mills 

Referring to the first group of mate- 
rials, the formulas are so similar as to 
permit of direct comparisons. It is quite 
apparent from the data on actual loss in 
pounds that there is no connection be- 
tween the size of batch and amount of 
loss. Considering the materials in group 
2, there appears to be considerable rela- 
tion between size of batch and loss, but 
batches 5, 8 and 9 furnish contradictory 
evidence. When we note the small actual 
losses it is apparent that the differences 
are probably explained by the thorough- 
ness with which the mills were cleaned 
or other accidental factors and are un- 
related to the size of batches. Group 3 
should furnish an exceptionally good 
check on our theory, since everything was 
the same except the size of the batches. 
The losses are in inverse relation to the 
size of the batches but all the losses are 
so small that the differences are doubt- 
due to the same causes as in the pre- 
ceding group. It will be noted that the 
actual losses of batches 11 and 13 are 
practically the same, while the percen- 
tage losses differ greatly. Obviously, if 
we were to assume the same percentage 
loss for these batches we would obtain 
an actual loss for batch 13 more than 
two and a half times greater than for 
batch 11, when in fact there should be no 
difference. Groups 4 and 5 tell the same 
story. 

Group is 


less 


especially interesting he- 


Table 1 
Oil Colors 


Type 
mill 
20” Stone* 
20” Stone 
20” Stone 
20” Stone 
20” Stone 
20” Stone 
20” Stone 


No 

grinds. 
One 
One 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 


Two 


of Gross v 
(lbs 
iw 
485 
245 


300 


Ratch 
25%, 


Color. 
1 chrome green. 
2 25% chrome green. 
3 2% chrome green. 
4 Raw sienna........ 
5 Raw sienna. Saetl 
6 C. P. chrome yellow 
7 C. P. chrome yellow 


* Mill newly dressed. Other mills in table 1 


entirely that is 
the mill. 

Batch 1 showed a loss of 14 pounds 
in a single grind, while no other batch 
lost more than 6 pounds in a sinele grind, 
nor more than 7 pounds in two grinds. 
The greater loss is doubtless explained by 
the newly dressed mill, which would 
naturally retain more material. Batches 
3 to 7 inclusive gave losses on the first 
pass of 4 to 6 pounds and on the second 
pass none to 1 pound, indiecatine that 
once the mill is filled there is no further 
appreciable loss, 

If grinding losses are due entirely to 
mill retention a larger mill should give a 
larger Table 2 show the result of 


Tab 


House 


the material retained on 


loss 


Type 

mill 
os” 
an” 
30” 
on” 
30” 


Batch Pro 


1 Blind green 

2 Blind green 
Blind green 
Paste bronze 
Paste bronze 


Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 


medium 
dark 


green 
green 


grinding formulas on both 20-inch and 30- 
inch mills. Comparing batch 1. with 
batches 2 and 3 we see that changing 
from a 20-inch mill to a 30-inch mill 
has made the volume loss 4.2 times as 
great. The formulas of batches 4 and 5 
are so similar that they should afford a 
Satisfactory basis of comparison and tn 
this case the volume-loss radio is 4.7 to 1 

Tt seems obvious that if rrinding 
losses are due to retention of material 
on the mill the actual loss should be the 


grinds 


T.oss by 


volume 


Loss Loss Total loss 
first second bv wt 
run run (lhe,) (gals.) 

14 Ibs 14 2.88 67 

480 5 Ibs 5 1.03 24 

239 Ihe None 6 2.45 80 

294 5 Ibs 1 Ib 6 200 11 

293 6 Ibs 1 Ib 2.33 48 

4 Ibs None 1.91 16 
4 Ibs. None 1.07 19 


P.C 


loss 


vt. Net wt 
) (ibs.) 
471 


used but dry 


enuse it a number of single 
raw linseed oil on 
continuously on the 
same formulas, i. e each mill 1s run 
constantly on the same formula and the 
mills are not cleaned except when dress- 
ing is required Thus we have ideal con- 
ditions for minimum erinding losses Tt 
will be noted that some of the grinding 
figures are prefixed with a minus sign, 
indicating that there was a gain rather 
than a loss In every the loss or 
gain is so small that it could he explained 
by the amount left in the mill or bv 
slight inaccuracy in weighing. The sum 
of the net weights of all the batches its 
exactly the same as the sum of the 


le 2 
Paints 


No. of 


represents 
pigments ground in 
mills that are run 


case 


gross 


Loss by 
volume 


(zals.) 


Weight, pounds P.c 
Net Le 
mip 


@So 


Gross ss by loss 


“4 
T09 
1026 
mo 
4168 


0.71 0.25 
218 1.06 
100% 1.65 1.06 
126 0.93 0,293 
150 3.84 1.08 


Two 
Two 
Two 
fone 
Two 


and 
the only 


have additional 
proof that 


weights Here we 
even more conclusive, 
loss is the material held by the mill 
Moreover, by comparing the smallest 
batches (3 and 4) with the larger batches 
(7, 8, 11, and 12) we have additional 
evidence that there is no connection be- 
tween the size of batch and the amount 
of grinding loss with formulas contain- 
ing no volatile in the vehicle. 
It is quite apparent that if a 
formula contains volatile the 


srinding 
loss will 


Table 3 


Product 
Oil Colors. 


light 
medium 
medium 
dark... 
blue 
blue 
blue 


re 
mill 
20” 
20” 
20” 
20” 
2n” 
20” 
20” 
ay’ 
20” 
20” 


Ratch. 


1 Chrome 
2 Chrome 
Chrome green 
Chrome green 
MW ltramarine 
Cc. P. prussian 
Cc. P. prussian 
Cobalt blue. 
Cobalt blue.. 
Bulletin blue ; P 
House Paints. 
Red lead metal primer 
Red lead metal primer 
Red lead metal primer 
Leather brown 
Leather brown.. 
Leather brown. 
Bungalow brown 
Bungalow brown 
Merrimac green 
Merrimac green. 
Merrimac green. 
Merrimac green 
Merrimac green.. 
Merrimac green 30” Stone 
Lampblack 30” Stone 
Lampblack . 20” Stone 
Raw umber 20 
Raw umber a0" 
©, P. light a0" 
Cc. P. light 30° 
Brown oxide... a0" 
Brown oxide. 30” 
Burnt umber. a0” 
turnt umber... 30” 
Yellow oxide 30” 
Yellow oxide.... 30” 
Cc. P. medium green. 30” 
Cc. P. medium green. 30” 
Burnt umber 30” 
Burnt Umber - 30” 
Cc. P. chrome 30” 
Cc. P. chrome 30” 


Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 


green 
green 


on” 
on” 
20” 
20” 
30” 


Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
80” Stone 
30” Stone 
30” Stone 
30” Stone 
30” Stone 
20” Stone 
0” Stone 


30” Stone 


Stone 
Stone 
green Stone 
green Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 
Stone 


yellow 
yellow 


grinds 


a Loss by 
Weight, pounds volume 
Net. Loss by. (gals.) 
HR6 14 2.00 64 
( Gao 18 2.54 84 
( 492 13 2° 57 60 
One 499 9 77 44 
One 194 4.1) 72 
One 148 9 5.73 6 
‘ 

‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


No. of Pc 


loss 


Gross 
7 
707 
Os 


SOR 


One 
me 
me 


ne HY, 1 ng 48 
ne f ig on 


2 


yne 2.54 2 
me t 7 ¢ os 14 


ne q 9 m1 “4 
One ; ‘ ‘18 
ne nN 42° 48 
Two ‘ 49 
Two ‘ , 12 
One 186 d ‘ 98 
One f 1 70 
One 1 

one 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 
One 
One 


177 
1000 
476 
1000 
215 
215 
166 
166 
240) 
240 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
(one 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
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of two elements :—(1) The amount 

retention on the mill, which is 
the size of the batch, and 
due to solvent evapora- 
tion, which is roughly proportional to 
the size of the batch. We have not at- 
tempted to collect and analyze data on 
formulas containing volatile. However, 
any method of figuring that fails 
to take both of these elements into con- 
sideration will give results that are more 
or less erroneous. 

We are now ready to consider premise 
number (2) that when dealing with more 
than one formula losses should be ex- 
pressed on the basis of volume. This 
seems to follow so logically as a corollary 
to premise number (1) that proof seems 
superfluous. However, if proof be desired 
it is available in the tables already pre- 
sented. In order best to illustrate this 
point pastes should be selected that dif- 
fer widely in weight and are ground on 
mills of the same type and in the same 
condition. The size of the batches and 
the number of grinds may be ignored, 
since they are immaterial. Turning to 
table 3, group 2 (blue pastes) has an 
average weight loss of 5.6 pounds and an 
average volume loss of 0.466 gallon, while 
group 3 (paste in which pigment is 50 
percent red lead) has an average weight 
loss of 7.3 pounds and an average vol- 
ume loss of 0.433 gallon. The volume 
losses are practically the same, while the 
weight loss of the paste containing red 
lead is 30 percent greater than for the 
blue pastes, 

When we 


consist 
due to 
independent of 
(2) the amount 


losses 


with the 
makes 
expressed 
we 
necessary to 


are concerned only 


no 


loss of a particular formula it 
loss is 
However, if 
it is 


Lesser Known Drying Oils 


Kansas City Paint and Varnish Production Club 


(This paper was received too late to be presented) 


difference whether the 
in pounds or gallons. 
wish to be accurate 


The continually decreasing production 
of flaxseed in the United States, particu- 
larly in relation to the growing demand 
for paint oils, has caused attention to he 
attracted to the possibilities of other oil 
seeds, which can be, or are, produced in 
this country or its possessions 

The Kansas City club, accordingly. has 
undertaken a comparison of some of these, 
with a view to determining their possible 
and also of determining the best 
methods of use. 

This paper is merely a progress 
as some of the investigations will 
a considerable period of time for 
completion, 

\ comparison was 
following eleven oils: 

Perilla 

HMempseed 

Lumbang 

Sardine 

Menhaden 


uses, 


report 
reouere 
their 


undertaken of 


Safflowerseed 
Sunflowerseed 
Poppyseed 
Rapeseed 
Soybean 
Walnut 
The investigations to be covered ar 
follows: 
and chemical const: 
including iodine 
refractive Indices 
initial 


(1) Physical 
of the raw 
specific gra 
cosity, acid value, 

(2) The same constants on 
after bodving at 600° F 

(2) The wetting and suspending ability 
by regular and 

(4) Color retention 


darkness y } : 
The optimum drier combination 


Possible combinations of oils to re- 
linseed 
Durability of 
these oils 
The present 
of these, 


oil, 
Vity, 
eolor 


the oil 


methods 


light 


accelerate 
under and 
(A) 
(6) 
place 


I 
(7) 


7 paints prepared from 


report covers only a part 


Methods of Procedure 


Specific gravity was taken by two 
servers on the Westphal balance and dy 
a third on a long stemmed rather ac- 
curate hydrometer. One was taken at 
60 degrees; the other two were calculated 
to 60 degrees using the factor 6,0035 
the correction for each degree Fahrenheit 
run by 


set 


ns 


sets of iodine values were 
method and the third by the 
The latter method is sup- 
posed to give values somewhat higher 
than the Hanus. but this trend was not 
noticed in this investigation 

Viscosity was determined on the 
ner-Holdt scale Acid values were de- 
termined by dissolving the oil in equal 
pirts of neutral alcohol and henzol and 
titrating with aqueous tenth normal potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

Color was determined with the 
Hellige instrument. 

In prenaring the kettled oils, 
of the oil were heated in a 500-ce 4 
high form beaker to 690° and held at ‘het 
temperature for a G body on the Gardner 
The methods of heating were varied 
but the time required to reach 600° did 
not vary much, the extreme being from 
twenty-four to thirty-five minutes 
determinations 
reached 600 
desired body had been 

The time for bodying was 
and these times, of course, 
wide variation: namely, from 
eighty-five minutes 

The 
from 
ture, 


Two 
the Hanus 
Wijs method. 


Gard- 


Gardner 


10 ounces 


le 
lass 


seale 


when 
the 


made 
after 


were 
and also 
attained 


also 


Color 
the oils 


noted 
show rather 


eight to 


determined differ somewha 
those contained in litera- 
believed to be reasonably 
also believed that the 
samples of oil are probably authentic 
They were obtained from original sources 
as nearly as possible, and hence the 
results may be considered as representa 
tive. These were all raw which had 
not been processed in any way 


values 
many of 
but are 
correct, and it is 


] 
oils 


Paints Containing the Oils 


prepared in four 


The paints were 
zine 


60 percent leaded 
19 percent oil 
Plus the necessary drier 
0 percent leaded zinc 

1) percent oil 

Plus the necessary drier 
60 percent leaded zinc 

32 percent kettled oil 

8 percent turpentine, plus 
60 percent titanox B 

82 percent kettled oil 

8 percent turpentine.plus drier 


rier 


each 
would suf- 
simplifying the 
relevant data in 
following volume 


weight loss for 


volume 


separate 
while one 
all pastes, thus 
By average the 
1, 2 and 3 the 
are obtained: 
20-inch mill, 
gallon. 
30-inch 
gallon. 
Wet 
It is 
average 
times the 
the area of a 
greater. 


have a 
paste, 
fice for 
matter. 
tables 
losses 


loss 


stone used but dry—0.42 


stone mill, used but dry—0.86 
none. 

note that the above 

30-inch mill is 2.05 
20-inch mill, while 


mill is 2.25 times 


mill, all sizes 

interesting to 

for a 
for a 
30-inch 


loss 
loss 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions apply only to 
straight oil pastes ground on stone or 
roller mills :— 

1. With a given formula and mill, the 
actual amount of loss in pounds or gal- 
lons is the same regardless of the size of 
batch and regardless of the number of 
passes. 

2. Loss in percentage varies 
as the size of batch. 

3. The factors that govern the amount 
of loss with a given formula are the kind 
of mill, size of mill, and mill condition. 

4. With a given mill and mill condi- 
tion, the volume loss is the same regard- 

formula; weight loss varies di- 
with the weight per gallon of the 


inversely 


less of 
rectly 
paste. 
5. There is 
mill, 
6. The volume losses on used 
stone mills are approximately :— 
20-inch—0.42 gallon. 
30-inch—0.86 gallon. 


no grinding loss on a wet 


but dry 


The driers used were as follows: 


soynear 
Safflower 
Sunflower 
Lumbang 
Rapeseed 
Walnut 
Poppyseed J 


. 0.5 percent lead 
0.05 percent cobalt 


These were in the form of naphthenate 
lriers and the combination used is that 
recommended for soybean one of 
the drier manufacturers, 

For menhaden, 0.5 percent lead 

For sardine, 0.1 percent manganese 

as recommended by the oil distributor. 

For perilla, 0.2 percent lead. 

For hempseed, 0.02 percent cobalt. 

which is the combination recommended 
for linseed oil by one of the drier manu- 
facturers. Apparently this last combina- 
was not sufficiently strong, as the 
drying of the perilla oil and hermpseea oll 
was not as rapid in comparison to the 
other oils as was to be expected. 

The two fish dried with a 
tack, which could possibly be lessened 
or cobalt 
now 


oil by 


tion 


oils consider- 


able 
Vv larger amounts of manganese 
The matter of optimum driers is 
inder consideration. 

On the various tables it is 
esting to note the increase in 
kettling This increase is very 
the order of the iodine number, with the 
notable exeception that the two fish oils 
showed a grenter increase in gravity and 

much more rapid bodyving than did any 
of the other types of oils. 

The acid values showed 
peculiar results. Lumbang oil, with an 
initial acid value of about 46, showed & 
P the acid value to approxi- 
mately 16.5 on kettling. This high initial 
acid value would indicate the possibility 
of the use of this oil in the preparation of 
driers. The only other oils to show any 
lessening of acid value on bodying were 
menhaden and walnut, but the difference 
was very much smaller. Sardine, safflower 
and poppyseed showed but little increase. 

The iodine values before and after ket- 
tling are rather interesting because of the 
fact that those showing the greatest 
change in iodine value are those having 
the highest initial value. This is not quite 
a universal rule, but is fairly general. It 
is also interesting to note that the great- 
est divergence in the results obtained by 
various observers was in the case of those 
oils whose iodine values changed the most 
on heating. This is, of course, more or 
less to be expected as slight differences in 
the conditions of heating would bring 
about noticeable changes 

The refractive indices were obtained by 
two observers and are only fairly con- 
cordant. However, the differences are in 
every only a few units in the third 
decimal place, and in many cases only in 
the fourth decimal place. 

The color of the oils both before 
after heating was rather widely divergent, 
ranging from poppyseed, which was the 
palest, to hempseed, which was the dark- 
On heating to 600° about half of the 
oils bleached more or but the color 
at body G was darker in nearly every 
Presumably alkali refined oils would 
show more of a bleaching tendency. 


Color Variations 


The color ratings on the finished paint 
ure the average range assigned by severa 
observers on paint out of four separate 
grinds. They are not altogether consist- 
ent, but are reported as found. Safflower 
il, on the average, gave the whitest paint, 
vith poppyseed, sunflower, soybean falrly 
close 

The change in color on exposure to light 
and darkness has not yet been determined 

The matter of drying is interesting, the 
drying with leaded zine being very much 
nore rapid and satisfactory than with 
titanox B. This, of course, is more or less 
to be expected However, there were dif- 
ferences in drying which are not by any 
proportionate to the iodine values 
various This may be in part 
variations in the amount of drier 
part to other considerations 

speaking, perilla was, of 
superior to any of the others, 
and kettled oil Hempsee 
however, walnut were very nearly 

and the raw soybean and lumbang 
were also good. Rapeseed did not dry in 
either the raw or kettled form with either 
pigment. This oil was, however, included 
as having some possibilities when used in 
mixture with other for certain pur- 
poses, 


rather inter- 
gravity on 
nearly in 


some rather 


essening of 


case 


and 


est 


less, 


case 


means 
of the 
due to 
and in 
Generally 
course, far 
both in raw 
and 


oils 


rood 


oils 
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Table 1 Table 7 


Specific Gravity Drying of Paints—Kettled 


taw oils—-——— = — an aie -————Leaded zin -—~-- —Titanox B— 
Bb . é 3 : Oils. 16 Hrs. 24 Hrs, 48 Hes. } Hrs. 24 Hrs. 48 Hrs, 
Peritia....i.» or 0.937 0.936 “O40 0.9 “ Perilla : i S.T. 8.T Dry KS S.T. Dry 
Hempseed U at V.937 i U.9 vi HeMPEOOd. sos cess sevss Tacky r . Dry Nacky Dry 
Lumbang , ; “Ut 0.920 ‘ 0.9% ) 9 Lumbang ; Tacky 7ST. Dry Tacky s.T. Dry 
Sardine . . V4 +o on we Sardine. ; : V. Tacky Tack) Tacky y. Tacky Tacky V.S.T. 
Menhaden v. eared 2 Menhaden...... V.Tacky Packy Tacky ’.Tacky Tacky V.S.T. 
Safflowe: . 0.926 U 7 le =a Safflower. . a oe . 8.T, ae S.T. nhs V.S.T. Dry 
Suntlower tteeee ‘ 0.926 v . YS] Sunflower. ; 8.7. , Dry aT. V.S.T. Dry 
Poppyseed . : : U.S . *s Tr Poppyseed...... aes Tacky s.T. acky s.7. Dry 
Rapeseed . . . U.ULe . bo Rapeseed.... : Wet ve Wet le Wet V.Tacky 
Bo) bean . ‘ 3 u ‘ w% Soybean... : Tacky T: 1 Tacky S.T. Dry 
Walnut .. , var v - vr Walnut ory 8.F y Dry S.T. eT. Dry 
*Note cue S., slight. - 
Paints—60 percent pigment, 32 percent bodied oil, 8 percent turpentine, plus drier. 
Table 2 cen eae TOE ae aaah 
Soybean Menhaden ? 0.5 percent lead 
Acid Values . Safflower Sardine § 0.1 percent manganese 
> Sunflower 
: 7 , Lumbang z 
Perill > “y >= o ¢ Rapeseed 
ae : ; ; , Walnut Perilla 2 0.2 percent lead 
Poppyseed Hempseed § 0.02 percent cobalt 


0.5 percent lead 
0.05 percent cobalt 


LS 


Hempseed 
Lumbang 
Sardine 

Menhaden 
Safflower 
Sunflower 
Poppyseed 
Rapeseed 
Soy beun 

Walnut 


It is evident from these somewhat pre- not apparently particularly suited for 
liminary tests that several of the oils house paint use. 
tried have distinct promise both as to Hempseed and perilla have, of course, 
their quality and production possibilities, Unlimited possibility, but are not at pres- 


1. 8 ‘ nt produced in this country. 
Lumbang oil is not produced in the : ee . 
United States proper, but there are rela- : A 
tively large quantities of the trees rom Resin Synthesizers Meet 
eet tas cee tee e = en The Synthetic Resin Manufacturers 
« é ye é Slé s . ) rr . : 2 : * 
Table 3 can, of. course, be produced in untimited Association held its third meeting of 
lodine Values quantities. Safflower is being developed the current year in the Mayflower ho- 
i and shows great possibilities for produc- tel, Washington, October 31. Gordon 
c . tion on much land which is not well suited Brown, of the Bakelite Corporation, 
Perilla . 07 207. 98.3 9.6 55.3 for other crops. Poppyseed and walnut president of the association, presided. 
Sea on not a in large The meeting was devoted to informal 
i Ss are appare , excelle . F : ; e S 
Certain perooben. Their i i ae discussions of problems of the syn- 
‘ for example, is indicated. The fish oils thetic resin industry. Some twenty 
137.7 3b, 31.6 have already won for themselves a very representative member firms partici- 
124.4 ‘ : important place in paint making, but are pated, 
133.5 32.3 : 
101.6 
128.2 
139.5 


chon Kkeg 


“mS 


Bodied oils 


Hempseed 
Lumbang 
Sardine 2 
Menhaden 
Safflowe, 
Suntlowe: 
Poppyseed 
Rapeseed 
Soy bean 
Walnut 
Aand B 


RENEE 


__,Jable 4 START THE WEEK RIGHT 


Raw oils sags - — Bodied oils————— 7 
at 23° ¢ B at 23.3° C At ae B at 23.5° C. 
Perilla ..ccecuce $e 1.480 S45 4885 - 
Hempsee ; 1a 14s 4810 In hundreds of plants and offices in 
Sardine L478 1.45810 AS7T0 


1 
1 
1 
Menhaden ia Iasi 2 iis the Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer In- 
1 
1 
1 


175 dustry it is the DUTY of some per- 


twas son in authority to read the Oil, 
Table 5 Paint and Drug Reporter the first 
Various Color Measurements ie thing Monday morning. 


Color of 
Leaded zine pt 


il ‘ > Raw sol Raw Bod 


es: | on i“ , : : | Hook up with this habit of years; it 
persists because it pays. 


Suntlowe1 wile TH 
Poppyseed ; ‘ 4017 L475 
Ra eed oes L4TSi 1.4740 
Soybear : 1.4753 1474) 
Walnut. ‘ L474 1.4770 


Safflower ... 14730 1.4700 4788 
i 
1 


Lumbang ‘ 
Sardine ‘ oi | a l 1 
Menhaden : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Safflower . d ‘ I ‘ 1 ] a 1 

Suntlower : ‘ - - > 3 : 4 “ 7 r 

Rapeseed. 2 2: SL Did not dry Hook up with this habit and get your 


Soybean . o Lin 2L 3-Lé a - 3 6 


Winlmat 4B 8 ra . | ; selling started with the Monday 
Table 6 morning bell. Have the Reporter 


Dryi f Paints—R Oil e ° 
ec naniah ece-siee es coeiesianniialbaialit thine. carry your sales message; it will be 


Oils 16 Hrs 24 Hrs 4s Hrs 16 Hrs 


Se vst. "Dry be | = delivered early; and it will be read 
at once. 


‘ 
S 
“ 
’ 





Lumbang 8.1 Di 

Sardine. ‘.T ; 

Menhaden 

Safflower 

Sunflower 

Poppyseed os 3.T 
e 


tapeseed 


LSFELRLI. g GLE 


Soybean S.T 


Walnut S.T 
, 


Send for particulars and prices. 
*Note—V., very ~.. slight Tack 


Paints—t# percent pigment, 40 percent vehicle plus 
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Suntiower | 9.5 percent tend oe 12 GOLD STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lumbang 0.05 percent cobalt 
Rapeseed 
Walnut Perilla ? 0.2 percent lead 

Poppyseed Hempseed § 0.02 percent cobalt 
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Anderson-Prichard Oil Corporation W. A. Schuyler 
At the 1935 Paint Show At the 1935 Paint Show 
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Those Who Attended the Washington Meetings 

































A LBodd ). E Wheeling Corrugating Company irter I 5... ‘agle-Picher Sale Compar Cook, Charles R., Cook Paint & Varnish Com 
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Anderson, A. J., West Paint & Varnish Com New York, pany Cincinnati. ” — ; eugo : ; 
pany, Everett, Mass. Bowers, K. J. \eme White Lead Company 7 Cowen M I., Consolidated Products Com- 
Anderson, Roy B., Brooklyn Varnish Manu Detroit. : piny, New York. 
facturing Company, Brooklyn. Bowman, R. 7 Solvo Paint & Chemical Com Coyle i. R Neville Company, Pittsburgh. 
Andrew, David, Ferbert-Schorndorfer Com pany, Trenton, N. J Craig Ralph, teichard-Coulston, Inc., New 
pany, Cleveland, Bownes, Frank, Frank Bownes Company, Chel York 
Anugs, W. W., American Commercial Alcohol sea, Mass. z Crary, A. V Continental Can Company, New 
Corporatien, New York Boyer, J. I General Naval Stores Company York 
Arnstein, M., Arnesto Paint Company, New New York Creighton, M. J., Zapon Company, Stamford, 
York. ; Dradley E J Perry & Derrick Company Conn 
Arrington, W. T., Harry C. Smith Company. (incinnati Cuenot Paul, United Color & Pigment, 
Memphis. Eradley, L. R Periseal Company, New York Chicago 
Ash, Edward A., National Chemical Manufac Brennan, T. F., American Can Company, New Currie, Kent D., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
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Davenport, H \., American Aniline Company, 
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Davenport H 4., Aosbacher-Siegle Corpora- 


Barlow, D. W., Marietta Paint & Color Com Glens Falls, N.Y 
pany, Marietta, Ohio. Brown, Charl W Gould & Cutler Corpor 
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Dougherty, W. W., DeMert & Dougherty, Chi- 
cago. 


Dowdy, Henry R., Dowdy Brothers, Philadel- 
phia. 

Drake, E. T., McCloskey Varnish Company, 
Chicago. 

Drake, Louis L., Paint & Varnish Production 


Manager, Washington. 
Dresserm, C. H., Anderson 
poration, Oklahoma City. 
Drouillard, J. C., J. C. Drouillard 
Cleveland. 
Dubbs, F. S., 


Prichard Oil Cor- 


Company, 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corporation, New York. 
DuCommon, L. M. Pacific Paint & 
Company, San Francisco. 
Duncan, Lew, C. L. Duncan Company, 
Francisco. 
Dunning, S. C., 
land, N. Y. 
Dwight Maitland, Edward Smith & Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Varnish 
San 
Staten Is- 


Muralo Company, 


E 


H. E., Anderson-Prichard 
Akron, Ohio. 


Easterday, Oil Cor- 


poration, 


Eastman, W. H., William O. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 
Eastwood, C. W., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 


Company, Providence. 


Eastwood, H., A. Wilhelm Company, Reading, 


Pa. 

Eberhart, M. J., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Eberman, E. C., Ferbert-Schorndorfer Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 
Eberman, F. H., 
Cleveland. 
Eberman, F, H., Archer-Daniels-Midland Com 
pany, Minneapolis. 

Edgar, Walter S., R. B. H. 
Company, Bondbrook, N. J. 
Edgerly, D. W., Titanium Pigment Company, 

St. Louis. 
Edgeworth, E. R., 
pany, Los Angeles. 
Edwards, H. G., American Can Company, New 
York. 
Edwards, J. D., Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca, Pittsburgh. 


Werner G. Smith Company, 


Lacquer Base 


McCloskey Varnish Com- 


Edwards, R. E. Canada Varnish Company, 
Ltd. Toronto. 
Hide, A. C., American Zine Sales Company, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Ellis, C. T., Acme White Lead & Color Works, 


Detroit. 

Ellwing, E. J., Mead Grede Printing Company, 
Chicago. 

Elwang, W. B., Sanders Brothers Company, 
Richmond. 

Emmons, Thornton, American Zine Sales Com- 


pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


Engelsman, C. P., Eagle-Picher Sales Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Engers, John A., H. Kohnstamm & Co., Cleve- 


land. 
England, 
cago. 
Erickson, K. W., 
Chicago. 
Esposito, Joseph R., 
tion, New York. 
Everett, R. H., 

srooklyn. 


Edward L., England & O'Toole, Chi- 


Titanium Pigment Company, 


Ault & Wiborg Corpora- 


Keystone Varnish Company, 


F 





Fairbrother, E. R.. Mobile Paint Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mobil: 

Fasig. E. W., Lowe Brothers Company, Cin- 
cinnati 

Federhen, H. M Brunsene Company, Water- 
town, Mass, 

Feinberg, C. S Eastern Color & Chemical 
Company, New York. 


Feinberg, Davis 


timore. 


Harry, H. B Company, Bal- 


Felton, G. E., Norfolk Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill. 

Felton, Horace S., Felton-Sibley & (Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Felton, Oliver H., Norfolk Paint & Varnish 


Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 

Fennelly, J. C., Joseph Company, Kaneas City 
Fenton, W. F., Enterprise Paint Company, 
Chicago. 
Ferguson, C. S&., 
Schenectady, N. Y 





General Electric Company, 


Ferguson, George M., Huntington, W. Va 

Figgis, D. W., American Can Company, New 
York. 

Finck, David, Hanline Brothers, Baltimore. 


Finnie, W. J., International Paints of Canada, 


Ltd., Montreal. 

Fischer, R. F., Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fischer, R. R., Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish 


Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Fitzsimmons, H. S8., Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
Fitzsimmons, H. S., Kreb Pigment & Colo: 


Company, Cleveland. 


Fleming, J. P., J. Lee Smith & Co., New York. 


Flynn, T. A., Butler-Flynn Paint Company 
Washington. 

Flynt, M. B., jr., Lastik Products Company, 
Wampum, Pa. 


Ford, T. C., American Asphalt Paint Company, 
Kankakee, IIl. 





Ford, T. C., American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Forde, H. E., Boston. 

Foreman, E. H., Republic Paint & Varnish 


Chicago. 
Arlington 


Company, 


Fortuine, B., Machine Works, St. 


Paul. 
Foss, W. R., Wooster Brush Company, Woo- 
ster, Ohio. 


Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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Fox, L. V., M. Ewing Fox Company, New 
York. 
Foy, E. A., jr., Foy Paint Company, Cin- 


cinnati. 


Fraser, P. C., Martin-Senour Company, Brook- 


lyn. 

Frederick, Guy, Smith-Alsop, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Frederickson, J. A., John W. Masury & Son, 
Brooklyn, 


Frendlich, J. C., Standard Oil 
New Jersey, New York. 

Fritsch, W. R., Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Louisville. 

Fritsch, W. R., Kentucky 
Company, Louisville. 


Company of 


Color & Chemical 


Fuller, A. C., Bushwick Can Company, Brook- 
lyn. 
Fuller, Wayne R., Pratt & Lambert, Ine., 


Buffalo 


G 


Gairns, W. O., Aluminum ¢ 
ca, Pittsburgh. 
Gardiner, J. W., John T. 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Gardner, A. ., 5S. C. Johnson & 
Gardner, H. A., Washington. 
Gardner, Henry A., jr., Brazil 
New York, 
(jatker, Norman, 
Washington. 
George, G. D., Aleatruz Company, Richmond 
George, P. D., P. D. George Company, St. 
Louis. 

Gerke, W. H., 
dianapolis. 
Giebel, R. H., 
Cleveland, 


company of Ameri- 


Lewis Brothers Com- 





Son, Racine. 


Oiticica, Inc., 


Norman Gatker Company, 


Sargent-Gerke Company, In- 


Harshaw Chemical Company, 


Gillespie, J. T., Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Com- 
pany, New York. 

(iillespie, Louis, Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Com- 
pany, New’ York. 

Ginn, W. W., Ginn & Ginn, Cincinnati. 
Given, G. R., Bakelite Corporation, Bound 


brook, N. J. 
‘inaedinger, R. J., McGean Chemical Company, 
Cleveland. 
(ioetz, A.C 


Eagle-Picher Sales Company, New 


York. 
(ieldberg, Garrett M., Garrett M Goldberg 
Paint Company, San Francisco. 
Goldschmidt, Charles, Charles Goldschmidt, 
Chicago. 
‘joldsmith, Mitchel, Armstrong Paint & Var- 
nish Works, Chicago. 
Goldsmith, Morton, M., Hirshberg Paint Com- 
pauvy, Baltimore. 


Materials 
Wash- 


Bureau of Raw 
table Oils and Fats, 


Gordon, John B 
for American Ve 
ington. 








Gordon, D. E., Chemical & Pigment Company, 
Baltimore. 
Gordon, W. W., Gorden & Yoder, Norfolk. 


Gorrell, W A.. John Lucas & Co Vhiladel- 
phia. 

Gott, K. L., Gilman Paint & Varnish Company 
Chattanooga 

Gradoloh, W. F., DeVilbiss Company. Toledo 

Graham, Linford E., J. Meyer & Sons, Phila 
delphia, 

Grantz R L. Rockford Varnish Company 
Rockford, IJ 

(iraves, EF J Soeony Paint Products Com 
pany, New York 

(ireen, D. W Oliver Johnson Company, Provi- 
dence, 

Cireen Leslie C., Western Paint & Varnish 
Company, Duluth 

Griffin, Charles W., Colonial Works. Brooklyn 


Griffin, E. D., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany, Milwaukee 
Griffin, J. H., Publicker « 


Company, Philadelphia. 


mmercial Aleohol 


Gross, E. H., Bakelite Corporation Bound- 
brook, N. J. 
Gross, William H., Dow Chemi Company 


Midland, Mich 7 

(irumbacher, Walter, New York 

Grund, Henry L., Henry L. Grund Company, 
Cleveland 





Grundy, F S.. Imperial Varnish & Color 
Company, Toronto. 
Guyer, R. A., DeVilbiss Company Toledo 


H 


Hagar, Ivan D., Titanium VPiement Company, 
New York. 
Haines, E. C., 


Philadelphia. 


George DD. Wetherill & Co., 


Hale, William L., Debevoise Company, Brook 
lyn 

Hall, H a Boston Varnish Company 
Boston. 

Hall, O die Harshaw Chemical Company, 


‘leveland 


Hall, W. E. Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

Hallett R. L., National Leal Company, 
Brooklyn, 

Halpern, P. M., Bramley Muchinery Corpora- 


tion, New York. 


Halpin, G. H., Minnesota Mining & Manufae- 


turing Company, St. Paul, Minn 
Hamberg, L. F., Iowa Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Des Moines. 


lluncock, E. H., 
Louisville. 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Hianley, J. <A., Sears Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago, 

Hansen, W. E Brown Linseed Corporation 
Port Richmond, L. I 

Hargreaves, W. E G F. Stephens & Co., 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Harrington, R. § 
Indianapolis. 


Advance Paint Company, 


Jaggert, L.. L 


Jakob, O. G 


Jarden, 


Atlantic Research Associates, 
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Hart, Lee, Scientific Section, N.P.V.L.A,, 
Wash ngton, D. C. 

Harvey, E. H., Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 
Cincinnati. 
Harwood, R. H., 
mond, 

Hastings, J. V., jr., 


Philadelphia. 


Harwood Brothers, Rich- 


Hastings & Company, 


Haun, O. K., D. H. Litter Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Havey, M. L., New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. 


Hawxhurst, George 
New York. 

Hayward, Oscar C., Williams-Hayward Varnish 
Company, Chicago. 


T., S. Winterbourne & Co., 


Healy, D. J., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 

Heckel, G. B., Drugs, Oils and Paints, Phila- 
delphia,. 

Heckel, G. B., jr., Drugs, Oils and Paints, 


Philadelphia. 
Heckel, James E., R. 
Philadelphia. 


T. Vanderbilt Company, 


Hieins, M. G,. True-Tagg Paint Company, 
Memphis. 

Held, Harry R., Msley & Held Company, New 
York. 

Helwig, F. S., Monad Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Hemingway, H. J., R. B. H. Lacquer Base 


Company, Boundbrook, N. J. 

Henderson, H. A., Medusa Products Company, 
Cleveland. 
Henri, Samuel, 
New York. 


Sinclair Refining Company, 


Hense, O. P., Eagle-Picher Sales Company, 
New York, 
Herbert, Maurice S., Norfolk Paint & Varnish 


Company, Norfolk Downs, Muss 


Hermann, Grover M., American Asphalt Paint 
Company, Chicago. 

Heroux, A. E., Aluminum Industries Incor- 
porated, Cincinnati. 

Herr, Mr., Lastik Products Company, Wam- 
pum, Pa, 


“—_ R. Z., Thompson & Company, Oakmont, 

a. 

Hervey, E, H., Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati. 

Hillman, H. R., Eagle Paint & Varnish Works, 
Brooklyn, 


Hirshberg, Milton, Hirshberg Paint Company 
Baltimore. 

Hoag, E, R., P. Ditzler Color Company 
Detroit. 

Hoch, W., Embosograf Corporation of America, 
New York. 

Hock, H. W., Hock Paint & Chemical 
Works, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Hodgson, F. R., 
Cleveland 
Hoefle, Emil, C. K, 
Hoffman, Harry J., 
pany, New York. 
Hole, Alwyn G., 
Boston. 
Holley, C. D., 
Chicago. 
Hiongler, Joseph A., Murray Oil 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Hooper, N. J., Sharples 
tion, Philadelphia 
Hopkins, F. W.., 
Newark, N. J 
Horack, W. R., 
Philadelphia. 
Jiorn, A. C 
Island City. 
Horn, A. E A Cc. 
Island City. 


Eagle-Picher Sales Company, 


William & Co., 
Baker 


Brooklyn 
Castor Oil Com- 


Whiting-Adams Company, 


Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Products Com- 


Solvents Corpora- 


Murphy Varnish Company, 


Gilbert Spruance Company 


A. C. Horn Company, Long 


Horn Company, Long 


House, Col. G. W., DeSota Paint & Varnish 
Conipany, Memphis, Tenn, 
liloward, H. M., Thibaut & Walker Company 


Long Island City. 
Howurd, O. M. G., 
Review, Chicago 


Paint, Oil and Chemical 


Hughes, J. E., Krebs Pigment & Color Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J. 
Hull George C., Anglo-American Varnish 


Company, 
Humphrey, 
Company, 


Newark, N. J. 
Theodore Wheeling C 
Wheeling, W. Va 


orrugating 





Hunicks, Raymond 5&., garrett Company, 
Cranford, N. J 
Hunter, J., Thorp-lMambrock Company, Mon- 
treal. 

Hunter, R. A., Bureau of Standards. Wash 
ington, 

Hlurlbut \. W., Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va 

Hyland, E. C., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany, Pittsburgh 

lidings C., Casein Manufacturing Company, 
Bainbridge, N, Y. 

lidings Carl Muralo Company, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Ingram, J. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany Pittsburgh 

Innes oO, G ©. G, Innes Corporation, New 
York 

Innes ~. & ©. G, Innes Corporation, New 
York, 

Jackson, L. N L. N. Jackson & Co., New 


York 
Resinous Products & Chemical 
Mhiladelphia. 

Continental Can Company, New 


Company 


York. 

Jarden, ¢ Pas 
Philadelphia 
William H., jr., 
Philadelphia 


Sherwin-Williams Company, 


McCloskey Varnish 


Company 


Inc. 
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Jeffrey, F. G., 
dianapolis. 


Fred A., Chicago. 
George W., 


Sargent-Gerke Company, In- 


Jensen, 


Jenkins, Benjamin Moore & Co., 





New York. 

Joachim, Benjamin, Joachim ‘Research Labora- 
tories, Brooklyn. 

Johnson, H. M., Beck, Koller & Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Jones, Fred W., New Jersey Zine Sales Com- 
pany, New York 

Joyce, Dwight P., Glidden Company, Cleveland. 

K 

Kealy, John T. Binney & Smith Company, 
New York. 

Keane, L. A., U. 8S. I. Alcohol Company, Chi- 
cago 

Keating, Roy, Binney & Smith Company, New 
York, 

Keister, James National Lead Company, 
San Francisco. 


Kelley, N. W., Southern Varnish Corporation, 


Roanoke, Va. 


Kellogg, Howard, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sales Corporation, ‘Buffalo. 

Kelly, Hugh, J. H. Lehmann Company, New 
York, 


Kelly, L. E., Krebs Pigment & Color Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 

Kelly, R. E., Indianapolis. 

Kelly, T. J., Indianapolis. 

Kempf, Joseph, Wilson-Imperial 
Newark, N. J. 
Kennedy, John N., 
Island, N. Y. 
Kennedy, Paul 5%., 
Newark, N. J 


Company, 


Muralo Company, Staten 


Murphy Varnish Company, 





Kenney, J. A., Barrett Company, New York. 

Kent, James W.. Kent Machine Works, Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

Kiehel, Ss. R. Billings-Chapin Company, 
Cleveland. 

Kienzel, W. W., Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, New York. 

Kingsborough, Harry, Krebs Pigment & Color 


Corporation, Cleveland. 
Kirsopp, E. C. B., Resinous Products & Chem- 
ical Company, Philadelphia, 
Klebsattel, C. A., Advance Solvents & 
ical Corporation, New York. 
Klein, Samuel, Calco Chemical 
Plainfield, N. J 


Chem- 





Company, 


Klotz, J. R. M., Stanco Incorporated, New 
York. : 
Knapp, G. S., Imperial Color Works, New 

York. 


Knauss, C. A., Nuodex Products Company 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Knowltou, s. H 
America, Detroit 
Koch, R., Resinous 
pany, Philadelphia 
Kohr, Donald A., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Aluminum Company of 


Products & Chemical Com- 


Lowe Brothers Company, 


Kortum, J. E., Jones-Vabney Company, Louis- 
ville. 

Kountze, DeLancey, Devoe-Raynolds Company, 
New York. : Fe 
Kracke, Edmond, William M. Bird & Com- 

pany, Charleston, 5. C. 


Krech, K. G., Atlantic Refining Company, 


Philadelphia. 


Krumbhaar, William, Beck, Koller & Co., 
Detroit. ; 
Kurfees, J. F., J. F. Kurfees Paint Company, 


Louisville. 
Kuster, W. F., 
Everett, Mass 
Kyger, E. R., 


pany, Kansas 


Carpenter-Morton Company, 


Sewall Paint & Varnish Com- 


City, Mo 


L 


Luckey, H. K., BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington 
Ladd, Ek. V. Densol Paint Company, Inde- 


pendence, Uhio 


Larson, A., C. A. Woolsey Paint Company, 
Jersey City. ; : 
Landen, C. J., Sterling Paint & Varnish Com- 

pany, Malden, Mass. 


Lane, Franklin J., Boston Varnish Company, 
Boston. 
Lange, A. K., 
New York. 
Laub, Harry, Jr., 
Philadelphia 
LaVallee, G. A. 
pany, Marietta, 
Lawier, W. P., 8S. ‘ 
Wis. 

Lawson, il an 


Swan-Finch il Corporated, 


Varnish Products, 


Syntho 


Marietta Paint & Color Com- 


Ohio 


> Johnson & Son, Racine, 


Embosograuf Corporation of 


America, New York. ; 
Leake, Austin, Jr., Semet-Solvay Company, 
New York. ‘ 
Leavitt, Arthur W., Whiting-Adams Company, 


Boston, 


Lederer, S., Monroe, Lederer & Taussig, Phila 
delphia 

Leffinewell, L. M., Minneapolis : 
Legg, John G., F. BE, Spencer Company, New 
Haven . 
LePeau, N. X., Vita Var Corporation, New 
York. 

Leslie, W. B., W. B. Leslie Company, Cleve- 
land 

Levy, Stanley, Atlantic Varnish & Paint Com 
pany, Baltimore, 

Lewis, David, Falk & Co,, Pittsburgh. 

Lewis, KMdward J., Chicago 

Lewis, George, L. Martin Company, New York. 


Lewis, G. E., Varecum Chemical Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Lilly H. A., Aluminum Company of America, 


Atlanta 





Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company 
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Lindsay, R. W., Pratt & Lambert, Buffalo Minkoff, Harry, Peerless Paint or- 
Litter, D. H., D. 4. Litter Company, New poration, Brooklyn. . 
York. Monypenny, It. I ., Imperial \ a & COME 
Lodge, H. F., George 8. Mepham Corporation, Company, Toronto 
East St. Louis, Lil Moore, Dr. Charles C., Pure Products 
Longsworth, W. 1., Lilly Varnish Company, Company, Fainevvil Ohio 
Indianapolis. Moore, J. C., 5 
Lord, J. &., Boston Varnish Company, Boston. Philadelphia 
Lotz, P, 1 Socony Paint Products, New York, Moore, J. W., Ar 
Loud, F. E., Murray Oil Products Company, wo Minneapolis 
Philadelphia. eae 
Loughlin, ‘Thomas, Deward Smith & Company, Mo 
Long Island City. M a 3 
Lucas, J Ss Kentucky Color & Chemi : Ne w Wor 7 
Company, !hiladelphia. ia " FE 
Lundren, J. G., National Lead Compur New gat tac . 
York Dayton, Ohio 
Lundy, J. A., R. J. Brown Corporation of New — aes te, 
. Company, Chic: 
York, Long Island City. Morpett W. R Ix 
Lurie, re Fiberloid Corporation, la atts Wilming 
poration, Wilmingto 
Orchard, Mas Morris, Bernard Bb 
Lynch George Ww. Boston Varn on Philadelphia. 
pan Boston Morris, C.. Pi, 
I le 
Morris, Joseph 
M Morton, Charles 
hicago, 


Macklwee, I Congoleum-Nairn Mare Morton, E. 


mpany, 


Com- 


£iVOK ia 
MacGregor, J. R., Eagle-Picher Lead 
incinnat 
McAdow \v R. L., Cook Paint 
ompans Detroit 
McBride, C. <A., J. H. Day Company Robert 
: indianapolis 


Lorn. 
McCorkle G A Krebs Pigment & Color Murphy, BE, D 


Corporation, Wilming 1 
McCorkle, J. B., U. S. Gypsum Company i . i 
Chicnao. hiladelphia 
McDaniel, Giles, McDaniel Paint & Varnish oe er Ee 
Company, Chicago. — 
McEwen, Gordon C., Imperial Varnish & Color 
Company, Toronto 
McFadden, W. L., Lawrence-McFadden C 
pany, Vhiladelphia. 
McFarland, E. J., Minnésota Linseed Oil Paint gel, R. A., Spencer Kellogg & Sor 
Company, Minneapolis. oe Nalley Paint Compan) 


McGhee, A., Enterprise Can Compan Pitts Salem, =e : 
burgh, elson, Benjamin, Publick) r Commer 


McGhee, John F., E. E. Zimmerman Company hol Company, Philadelphia. | 
Pittsburgh. elson, ©. G. Socony Faint Product 
McGill, William, Baltimore. gene eShe N i 
McGlone, J. E., McGlone Varnish Compa a a oe 
wee Mass. . ; euburger Rudolf, Zapor 
3 . are ale ge G Paint and QOil Club of Yor) 
New England, Boston Neumanr : ew Je 
McKay, R. G., Reynolds Metals Compan eokcage ry air aie ae 
New York ; 
aeKay, e S., Dean & Barry Company, Colun 
us, Ohio. 
McKim, W. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Con O 
pany, Newark, N. J Brien, George a, O' Brie 
McMenamin, J. F Felton Sibley & Company s uth and oe oo? 
Philadelphia. Connor, ¢ J Beck, Koller & 
MeNulty, Joseph A., Joseph A McNult «& Connor ( “T General Pla 
Company, New York fonawanda, N. \ 
Maguire, Edward, L Sonneborn Company, Connor rhoma i Cudnet 
New York. Company, Chicago 
M iguire, R. E., Southern Mineral Product Neil ‘ J., Johns-Mansville 
Corporation, Piney River, Va New Yor 
Nei 


Mammele, Canby CC Wilmington, Del Frank V., H. Kohnstamm & 


Mangin, Joseph J., United Color and Pigme« pes 
Company, Newark, N. J Isor A. ck, Koller & 
Mann, Harold, Leland Moore Paint & Oi! mon i “ ieneral Naval 
Company, Charleston, S. C 

Marling, P. E., Sharples Solvents ¢ orporation 

Dayton, Ohio 

Marling, Paul F., Thomas & Hochwalt Labora- 

tory, Dayton, Ohio 

Marter, E. Budd, Beverly, Minn 

Martin, C. A., C. A. Reever Paint Company 

Syracuse, N. Y 
Martin, George A., Jr. W. W. Lawrence & Co 

Pittsburgh 
Martin, Wells, Martin Varnivh Company 

Chicago. 
Martin, B E., Martin-Senout Companys 

Chicago 

Masse, Art N., Dean & jurry) = Compar 

Columbus, Ohio 
Maston, W. E., Eagle Picher Sak Companys 

New York J Palmer, Fred 
Matlack, Samuel R., George D Wetherill & New York 

Co,., Philadelphia. ‘ Palmer, Fred H Jr., Palmer-Schuste 


Matthias, John, New Jersey Zine Company pany, Cleveland 
Chicago , Parker, D. H., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Mattiello, Joseph, Hilo Varni<h ¢ rporation Co Philadelphia 
Brooklyn. Parrott, Charles W 

Mayfield, Paul, Hereules Powder Company Dayton 
Wilmington, Del. Parry, R. E., Johns-Mansville Corporation 


Mead. C. K., General Electric Company. New York 
Bridgeport, Conn Passof, H. A., Paramet Chemical Corporation 
Melum, H. A., Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago Long Island City 
Melven, ( ree \ Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Passonno, F. J., Passonno-Hutcheon Company, 
Company, New York Cleveland 
Merkin, J.. M. J Merkin Paint Company Patterson, Charles R. Rauh Compuny, Ne 
New York N. J 
Mersfelder J H.. Archer-Daniels-Midland Patterson, W. A., G. W. 8. Patterson & Com 
Company, New York pany New York 
Messer Ira R., Watson-Standard Company, Patton, Joseph D. Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Pittsburgh. : Company, Milwaukee 
Meyer, Fred C., J Meyer & Son, Philadelphia Paul, M. Rea, National Lead Company, New 
Meye Trex »ver : > York 
Mev = ; iL., J Meyer & Son, Philads apis Pearce, W. T., Resinous Products & Chemical 
Mever, John H., Steelcote Manufacturing Com Company, Philadelphia 
Michet or Louis. e : 4 é Pearson, H. W., United States Kals: mine 
“ uel, George J., C. A. Michel & Co., Company, New York 
ittsburgh. Peck, E. D., Devoe & Raynolds Company, New 
pee — Charles R. Long, Jr., Company, York. 
souisville, . ‘ , ‘ e > > Color 
Miller, E. F., Wheeling, W. Va WA ells T - : = A 
Miller, H. J., McDougall Butler Company Peters, E. P., Kent Machine Works, Brooklyn 
Buffalo ss Peters, E. V., St. Joseph Lead Company, New 
Miller, L. W., Barrett Company, New York York. 
Milliken, M. G., Hercules Powder Company, Peters, Martin C., F. J. Donahue Varnish Com 
Wilmington, Del pany, Detroit 
Milner, John W. Seattle, Wash Peters, R. J., New Jersey Zine Company, New 
Milsem, Albert Roxalin Flexible York 
‘ompany, Elizabeth, N. J Peterson, T. H., Harshaw Chemical Company 
Minich, A,, Nuodex Products, Newark, N 4 Cleveland 


Lowe Brothe Company 


vark, 


Hercules Powder Company 
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Pettit, J. J., Juhn Lucas & Co., Washington. Rudnich, Jack, Peerless Paint Co., Brooklyn. 

Pleiter, Herman \., «American Cyanamid & muenl, Elmer J., Jonn Ruehl & Co., Cincin- 
Chemical Corporation, New York. : ; f 
Phillips, E, C., Paramet Chemical Corporation, Rundle, G. W., New Jersey Zinc Company, 


Long Island City. Paimerton, Pa, ; 
Phillips, KB. S., Vevoe & Raynolds Company, Russell, J. E., General Electric Company, 


New York. Chicugo 
Pinard, A. G., Lower Brothers, Toronto Ryan, L. W., United Color & Pigment Com- 
Pine, Milton K,., Muralo Cumpany, Chicago puny, Newark, N. J. 


Pinney, H, aa American Cun Company 


Chicago 
Pitt, William J., DeVilbiss Company, Toled ~ 
Platt, W. F., Archer-Vaniels-Midland S 
pany, Philadelphia Sumpson, F, J., Sampsun Paint & Color Com- 
Plumb, R. « Truscon Laboratories, Detroit pany, Richmond 
Pohl, R. J. Oxidermo broducts, Detroit Sampson, H. G., Chicagv 
Porter, F. W., Ozark Smelting & Minit Sanders, Stuart, Sanders Brothers Company, 
pany, Cleveland. } 1 Richmond 
H. Boone, Sterling = ro , Sanderson, John M., American Cyanamid & 
eOUlsV ill \ . Chemical Corporation, New York, 
y wharies £1 (ahacmaes ; P ; er, J., RK. Rauh Company, Newark, N. J. 
M I : , ) ' ew Saunders, W. G., Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
; Dh : : pe Suvannah. 
5 , F. K., Cleveland 
er, Tom, Valentine & Co., New York 
Schafer, Harry, C. M., Athey Paint Company, 
Baltimore 
Schatter, Joseph H., Quaker Mineral Spirits 
Company, Philadelphia. 
: Schantz, J. M., Hercules Powder Company, 
rior 5 t io h i l mp \ N Wilmington, Del. 
York y Schelling, A. A., John’W. Masury & Son, New 
*robeck, o. . * tit yiit l} ‘ York. 
Louisville Scherer, T. M., R. J. Brown Company, SBt. 
’ulter bruce i Louis 
New York Schierholtz, O. J., Ontario 
tion, ‘Toronto. 
Schinke, Carl H. Bisbee Linseed Company, 
Philadelphia, 
Schleicher, F. G., Wilson Printing Ink Com- 
pany, New York 
Schmeisser, S. C., J. H. Lehmann Company, 


nati, 


St. Lo 


Research Founda- 


Puterbaugh, 


Dayton 


Quelos, R. B Chemical & Pigment Company, New York 
baltimore Schneider, George W., Jr., R. F. Johnston 
Quincy Lyman, Quaker Mineral Spirits Com Paint Company, Cincinnati 
ny, Philadelphia Schneider, Wm, A., True-Tagg 
Memphis. 
Schnell, Harry J., Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
R porte National Painters Magazine, New 
York 
Radcliffe K S., Krebs Pigment & Color Schoen, August H., Philadelphia. 
Corporation, Wilmington, Del Schuman, Carl J. Hilo Varnish Corporation 
Ramsay, D. P., Paramount Laint & Varnish Brooklyn 
Company, Philadelphia, Schuman R. M., Hilo Varnish Corporation 
Rau, Dr. C. Fred, McCloskey Varnish Com Brooklyn 
puny, Philadelphia Schuman, 
Rauh, Robert, Robert Rauh, Newark, N. J Brooklyn 
Reardon, Vincent J., Reardon Compuny, §$ Schuman I 
Louis Brooklyn. 
Redhefter, F. N., Great Western Paint Manu Schupener, R. I Wheeling 
facturing Corporation, Kansus City puny, Wheeling, W. Va 
Reed, Lawrence, Western Dr) olor Company Schuyler, William A., New York. 
Schwalb, W Rises Hilo Varnish Corporation, 


Paint Company, 


G., Hilo Varnish Corporation 
‘rank Hilo Varnish Corporation, 


Corrugating Com 


Chicago 


Reeves, S. J., John T. Lew & Bros. Con brooklyn 
pany, Philadelphia. Schwareman, Dr l 
Reichold, H., Beck, Koller & o Detroit Scobee MI EF Pe 


Reilly, N. J Craftex Company Boston Varnish Company Louisville 
N Seidlitz Paint & Varnish Com 


Alexander, Buffalo 
islee-Gaulbert Paint & 


Reizenstein, L. J., Falk & Cx Pittsburgh Seidlitz, C 
Reynolds, Paul B John W \ 
New Yor} Sentn 
Rice, Herbert W l : tti > t nat 
Compan Provigene Shannor 
Rice Wilbur L ; 1 ” i aint Comp 


Companys roy r Sheets 


Masun A pany 
ein 


& Varnis! 
poration 


Rice W land W t air 
Company Prov ‘ 1 ¢ il Manu 
Richardson, F. ¢ 

puny Eerie 
Richter, William, E 

Co Imington, Del 
Rien , New Jerse 

York il 
Rile, J H e Powder ompa il shiurt 
mington, D more 
Ritchie W A., Standsre Ultran ‘ ‘ol Sible \ 
pany Huntingtor \ Va Philadel 
Rivkin, Joseph, Neville Comp rit Sidfo tional Lead Comps » New 
Roberts G i, United Carbon York 

Charleston. W Va Silberman, I I on 


Robert W. 8B \luminun mipan pany, Long Island City 
re \\ Monsanto Chemical Com 


Bound 


America 


Paint Varnish Com 


America, Pittsburgh Sill, Theodo 
Robertson Lb Db Farwell, Ozmun Kirk & pany, St. Le : 
Co St. Paul Sime \ WV Il Color ard 
Robertson, D. W Titanium Pigment Com Chicago 
pan New Yorl Simmons Cc? 
Robertson, Wm. A Hanlon & Goodman Cor Philadelphia i 
pany Bellevile, N. J Simonson, M J Standard Ultramarine Com 
Robie, M \ Boston pany Huntington, W. Va 
Rockwell R \\ National Lead Compan Sinclair. G. D iiarshaw Chemical 
New York Cleveland 
Roettker BOW B. HH. Roettker Compan Sklars. Leo, United Color & Pigment Com 
pan Newarl N. d 
Slocum, C. W., Beckwith-Chandler Company 


Company, 


\\ Chester Iinamel Company, 
Company, 


Cincinnati 
Roh, Charle Murphy Varnish Compar 
Newark, N. J Newark, N. J 
Rollin R. C Murray Oil Products Company Smile W. A D. H. Litter Company, Phila 
Philadelphia delphia 
Roman BK. F National Chemical & Manu smith \rnold International Labor 
facturing Compan) Chicugo Ltd Manitoba Man 
Roon, L Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Company Smith \ ( New Jerse Zin 
Elizabeth, N. J. Cleveland 
Roosevelt n M Fagle-Piche Lead il Smit! D ‘| Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Company, New York Toronto 
Rose, ¢ Hi National Lead Company New smith, Elmer C., Waterproof Paint & Varnish 
York ompany Watertown Mass 
Rose, W Il., Sears, Roebuck & Co Chicago Smith, H Bakelite Corporation 
Rosen, M. A Namtrose Corporation, Brooklyn ae 
Ross, C. L., Charles Ross Son & Co., Brooklyn Smith Harry C Southern Shellac Manufac 
Rowe. Harold National Lead Company New turing Company Memphis 
York Smith Howard J Grasselli Chemical Com 
lowe Reginald M National Lead Compan pany, New York 
New York. Smith, Vernon H., McDougall-Butler Company 
Rowland, H. A., Elliott Paint & Varnish Com Buffalo 
pany, Chicago, Smith J Robert Sin 
Rowles Ke J George \ Rowle Company Company, Brooklyn 
Philadelphia, Smith, O. H.. J. Lee Smith & Co., New York 
fiule Bb. BD Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora Smith, Rensha Jr Wadsworth-Howland & 
tion, Chicago ‘o Boston 
Isidore \ Rul ' Company th, R. J Indianapolis Paint & Color Com- 
New York ny, Indianapolis, 


Company, 


Roundbrook, 


th Chemical & Color 


American Can Company 
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Smith, Sidney, Sidney Smith Company, Man- Sward, G. G., Scientifice Section, N.P.V.L.A., Van Horn, Harold M., Imperial Color Works, Wilkinson, Horatio L., Debevoise Company, 
chester, England. Washington, : Philadelphia. Brooklyn, : 
Snyder, J. W., Binney & Smith, New York. Swartz, M. D., Farboil Paint Company, Balti Venuto, L. J., Binney & Smith Company, New Wilkinson, W. H., Oliver Johnson & Co., 

Soffer, Harry C., Paragon Paint & Varnish more : E . York Providence, 

_ Corporation, New York. Swindler, J. E., Stroock & Wittenberg Corpora Vernon, F., Savogran Company, Washingtor Wilson, C. E., James B. Sipe & Co Pitts- 

Sohl, G. T. Resinous Products & Chemical tion, New York : : : M. G., Forde-Vogt & Co., Malden, Mass burgh, 

< ed _ Philadelphia, : - . Swisher, PF. Tn, Beck, Moller, Cor, Wetreit 4. F., American Paint Journal Compan Wilson, E. F., Chicago. 

olinsky R A., Continental Can Company, St. Louis. Wilson, Ivan V., Monsanto Petroleum Chemi- 
Chicago cals, Dayton, 

some rs, A. A., Fred L. Lavanburg Company, 1 Wilson, M. M., Sharples Solvents Corporation, 
Chicago id 2 Chicago, 

Soper, H. F., Valentine & Co., New York faehman Paul, J. H. Lehmann Company, WwW Winckler, W. O., Solfo Paint & Chemical Com- 

Sorenson, S. O., Archer-Daniels-Midland Com NeW York. Mt : ‘ Waketield, H. A., Imperial Color Works, New pany, Trenton. 

“pany, Minneapolis. Paylon Miss Janet Robert Rauh Company, York. Winstel, A. F., Saeger-Winstel Company, Cin- 

Sorrick, K M., Oxidermo Products, Spring- _ Newark, N. J. Hi ‘ol Wakefield, H. L., Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint cinnati. 

_ port, Mich. Pay lor, J. Gordon, armon Color Works, New Company, Minneapolis. Wishnick, Robert I., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 

Sorzano, Julio F., Detroit Graphite Company, Yor a avtor —" 7 Walden, Charles F., Thurston & Braidich, New New York, 

_ Detroit. Taylor, I. J., laylor Lowenstein & Co., Mobile York, Withington, C., D. H. Litter Company, New 

Spitz, R. J., General Naval Stores Company Mhatcher, R. W., Grasselli Chemical Company, Waldo, E. M., Muirkirk, Md. York. 

_New York i eae s Ansbacher-Siegie ¢ at Walker, Randall O., Thibaut & Walker Com- Wittenberg, A. J., Stroock & Wittenberg Cor- 

Sprague, P, E., Glidden Company, Cleveland lheil, . = insbacher-silegie orporation pany, Long Island City. poration, New York. 

Sprinkel, K. M., Hilton Davis Company, Cin- ,»osebank, N. Y. : : Ward, J. L., West Paint & Varnish Company, Wixson, M. J., American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cinnati. rhelen, a, I - uder, Pueschke & Frey Com- Boston. cal Corporation, New York. 

Stark, R. C., Pratt & Lambert, In Buffalo pany, Milwaukee. Ward, J. S., West Paint & Varnish Com 3 ; , ; , 

: ale ; * ’ : = Thies 2 : 1» Tire > ~ Cc ard, J. 5.5 = ‘ ‘ arnis ympany, Wolf, Jz 2s (Sz., Ste ar arnis orks 

Starkie, T. J., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New hies, a. R., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- Sivarett.. Maes, i, me s > tandard Varnish Works, 
York. pany, Kron. Watson i 2a Watson-Standard Company ‘ 4 

; : ne ey : : 7 = a atson, J. ¥ ats Sts ar pany, W a E Sherw s ‘omp. , 

Statler, E. T., Wilson & Bennett Manufactur- — Alan B., W. H. Kemp Company, New Pittsburgh. ) a Geeta H., Sherwin-William Company, 
ing Company, Chicago. nae ee : Watter, Carl F.. J. J. Hockenjos Company, Ww Paul W >¢ 7 7 . any. Sz 

Stauderman, “A. E., Devoe & Reynolds Com ee. P., Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation Irvington, N. J RCT, An) op Me arog W., Paul W. Wood Company, San 
pany, Louisville ew ork. Weatherford, H. B Harwook Brothers, Rich- WV ; } * } 7 . 

. y, " pre = , 1" 1 2 ce é , » Ds, é > : vi ds, D. T., Gre apids Varnis or a- 

Stearns, F. N., Keystone Varnish Company eee oe m Wen es Thompson & Company, mond. tion Grand eon ee ee ere 
Brooklv ittsburgh. Tebater 3 “ . 1b . RE ee ~ een — . 

s ca ae " - : . . Thompson, S. L., Sherwin-Williams Company Webster, H E. Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Woodward, George, United Color & Pigment 

Stevens, John D., Aluminum Company of W cabs triarke is 4+ ympany, suffalo. Company, Philadelphia 
America, Pittsburgh. pbecs pon, ve , P ., & C »yhns & C tacine Vools Cc ' lineal C ,N 

eae tonres . is eoctias ek: &. Thompson, S. W., Thompson, Weinman & Co. = P. W., S. C. Johnson & Co., Racine, Woolson, C. A., Periseal Company, New York. 
Washington. goes York \ ] > Weiland, FE. A., American Cyanamid & Chemi- Wrasman, G. J. Socony Paint Products Com- 

Stewart. J. K., Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora- Thorson 1 A Minnesot a Linseed Oil Paint cal Corporation, New York. pany, New York. . 
tion, Chicago. san ompany Minneapolis - . Weining, George A., Clark Paint. Oi] & Glass Wray, R. I., Aluminum Company of America, 

Stewart, S. H.. Ss II Stewart Company, ill nghast, P. P., New Jersey Zine Company Company, Rochester, N. Y Pittsburgh. c ; 

Chicago. Cleveland. Wels wae ila City ehall a Wright, Fred C., Barrett Varnish Company, 

ae , > . meric > ; Is, Jack, 3 Shellac ompany, ‘hicag 

Stodder, C. K., Savogran Company, Roston foby, E. ms ar Am rican Mineral Spirits oe eee i 4 mpany a agg ‘ ve . _ 

Stoll. : c Grasse Che ‘ ‘omps Company, New ork. b Kiyn. i : right, -. a arshaw Chemica ompany, 
dena » Grasselli hemical Company Todd, J. D., Ozark Smelting & Mining Com Wendling, A. C., Larkin Company, Buffalo. Cleveland. 

Stoneman, C. G., M. G. Stoneman & Son, pany, Chicago. : Weritedennia since alee Aaa cai: ais Wurtle, V., Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Com- 
ane NY. Tomlinson, G. H., Archer - Daniels - Midland SOE og ad ek ce pany, Minneapolis, 

Stoppel, E. A., Valentine & Co.. New York Company, New York. Werthan, S., New Jersey Zine Company, Wyman, C. E., Medusa Products Company, 

‘ » He AL, Vi “4 bi eae - Cc *hicag 2almerton, Pa. Nevels o 
. _ ‘ : . : Trask, Arthur C., Chicago. Pa anes: =e s : . Cleveland, 

Stoppel, E. C., Federation of Paint and Var- Trask, Warren, K., Geuder-Paeschke & Frey Wertz, Franklin A., Varcraft Works, Potts- Wyatt, N. F., D. P. W. Company, Akron, 
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When You Buy a Mantrose Product 
You Are Assured of 


Quality 


Due to the scarcity of raw materials in 






the primary markets, large quantities of 






inferior Orange Shellac were shipped to this 






country during the past year. 






The Mantrose Corporation, in order to 
maintain the long established quality of its 






product, rejected thousands of bags that did 






not conform to its rigid requirements and is 






gratified to announce that in the many 
thousands of barrels of Bleached Shellac 


shipped to its customers, not one pound of 










sub-standard material has been used. 
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and 
REFINED BLEACHED SHELLAC 


Manufactured by 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 
136-146 41st Street 2 Brooklyn, N.Y. 





